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TO THE 


Reverend and much respe&ed 

THE 

CLERGY or the ARCHDEACONRY 

O F 

CLEVELAND. 

AD not the publication of the latter of these 
Discourses been desired by such of you, my 
Reverend brethren, as met me at Thirske in 
the summer of 1766, I should hardly have 
thought of sending any part of these papers to 
the press. But that being otherwise determin¬ 
ed, it was next to be considered, that the se¬ 
cond Discourse being only the sequel to one 
delivered the year before, could not well ap¬ 
pear without that introduction, which was the 
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more necessary, as it contained some authori¬ 
ties to which the latter Discourse referred, and 
on which several particulars in it had some de¬ 
pendence. 

The obliging manner in which the publica¬ 
tion of that little piece was proposed, left me 
no room to decline it; and, as both Discour¬ 
ses were drawn up without any view to their 
being made public, the revisal of both became 
necessary, which immediately suggested the 
propriety of a more convenient arrangement of 
their contents, and of throwing them into one 
continued Discourse; without any other alter¬ 
ations, however, than such as a more methodi- 
dieal disposition of the several parts, and the 
correction of the inaccuracies in the written 
copies, made indispensable. 

As this was doing, many things occurred, 
very proper, as appeared to me, to illustrate as 
well as to confirm some particulars, which, in 
so short discourses, would not admit of cir¬ 
cumstantial details; more especially such'as re¬ 
lated to the objections on the one hand, and 
the pleas, on the other, of certain late writers 
in favour of popery, whose misrepresentations 
of matters of fatt, and sophisms in reasoning, 
seemed to require a more particular refutation, 
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than, as far as I could learn, they had then 
met with. 

These additional matters are put into the form 
of notes, and may serve, I would humbly hope, 
to point out some circumstances in the pre¬ 
sent state of popery among us, that may de¬ 
serve the particular notice of us who are more 
immediately concerned to warn ourrespe&ive 
congregations against these delusive corrupters 
of Christianity, and may not be unworthy of 
the regard of every dutiful and affectionate sub¬ 
ject of our most gracious Sovereign upon the 
throne. 

The book of which an account is given, in 
the first number of the Appendix, was put into 
my hands by one to whom it was privately con¬ 
veyed, with what intent, I need not say; and 
it may be presumed, that the view there given 
of that book, may be of use to convince those 
who are but moderately versed in other parti¬ 
culars of our controversy with the papists,that 
a religion which requires the support of such 
mean and pitiful forgeries, and enjoins such 
shameful afts of idolatry, can recommend it¬ 
self to none but those who are either grossly 
ignorant of the contents of the Christian scrip¬ 
tures, or hold them in the utmost contempt. 
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The reasons for exhibiting the other pieces 
in the Appendix are explained, either by refer¬ 
ences in the ‘Considerations and Notes, or by 
the remarks subjoined to them. 

I most willingly take this opportunity to ex* 
press the grateful sense I have of the candid re¬ 
ception I have always met with since my first 
appearance among you, and of the ready assist¬ 
ance you have afforded me on various occasions 
jn the discharge of my office ; and am, 

Reverend and much esteemed Brethren, 
your obliged and affectionate Brother, 
and humble Servant, 


FR. BLACKRURNE. 



CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE 

PRESENT STATE of the CONTROVERSY, &c. 

The frequeat remonstrances, which have ap¬ 
peared in public, from time to time, in different 
parts of the kingdom, concerning the too suc¬ 
cessful attempts of the priests and other emis¬ 
saries of the church of Rome, to pervert his 
Majesty’s protestant subjects to that commu¬ 
nion, gave me occasion, the last year, to re¬ 
commend a particular inquiry into the state 
of popery within this Archdeaconry; the re¬ 
turns to which, by the care and attention 
of the reverend the clergy, were sufficiently 
exadt and particular to shew, that such remon¬ 
strances have not been wholly groundless, and 
at the same time to afford occasion for some 
very striking and obvious remarks upon parti¬ 
cular cases, not indeed peculiar to the places 
from whence they are reported in those returns, ' 
but, as we learn from other authentic accounts, 
common to many others in like circumstances, 
all over the nation. 

On this consideration, it may not be unsea* 
sonable to bestow a few serious reflections on 
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the present state of popery in these kingdoms, 
tending to shew, from some remarkable inci¬ 
dents, that the late alarms concerning the pro¬ 
gress and increase of this dangerous supersti¬ 
tion have not been so chimerical as some, seem¬ 
ingly cool and candid, butcertain injudicious, 
and perhaps designing, lookers-on, would have 
us believe;* and that this is no time to suspend 
our vigilance and adfcivity in counter-working 
the means made use of for its propagation. 

Our misfortune, for some time past, seems 
to have been, that while we thought ourselves 
and our people sufficiently secure from the open 
attempts of popish emissaries, by the legal pro¬ 
visions that are made against them, our atten¬ 
tion has been unhappily diverted by that cir¬ 
cumstance, from their more secret and insi¬ 
dious practices upon particular persons who 
have fallen in their way. Some of us perhaps 
may have expected, that they would have been 
restrained in these attempts, by a principle of 
gratitude for the lenity of our civil government 
in conniving at their enjoyment of their own 
worship, while their priests should content 
themselves with ministering to such on ly as have 
been born of popish parents, and educated in 
that communion. 

But they who have entertained these ex¬ 
pectations could not, I believe, readily find 
an instance in all Europe, where popery has 
been satisfied with a bare connivance, on any 
consideration. Herclaims and pretensions rise 

* Of this kind were fome letters, which appeared fomc time agp 
in the S(. James'f Chronicle , figned Saccrdos Rujlicus, and othef 
eflays of the fame tendency, in that and other newlpapers, 
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too high to be controuled by a principle of gra¬ 
titude. A church which arrogates to herself 
all power in heaven and earth, * on the one hand, 
and whose very existence, on the either, de¬ 
pends upon the pompous and conspicuous ex¬ 
hibition of a paganish ceremonial, will never 
patiently submit to be confined to a corner ; or 
acquiesce in any terms where her peculiar me¬ 
rit, visibility, is excluded from the advan¬ 
tages of parade and ostentation.* 

If indeed scripture, reason, and common 
sense were to have their full influence upon the 
hearts and understandings of all those who 
profess the protestant religion, the claims and 
pretensions of popery would be easily seen 
through, and universally despised, But while 
such numbers of our common people are so im¬ 
perfectly instructed in the principles of their 
religion (as we have reason to fear they are) 
that it may be questioned whether many of 
them can give any better account of them, 
than that they derived them from their pa¬ 
rents, where is the wonder that such unin¬ 
formed minds should be greatly overmatched 
by the subtlety and indefatigable perseverance 
of the bigoted agents of a church which sets 
herself up for the mother and mistress of Chris¬ 
tendom ? 

* The fplendid and even fuperb decorations of popifli chapels, 
particularly in fome of our cities and great towns, are inftances of 
this to the purpoie, where even the rod of civil correttion hanging 
over their heads, will not prevent their triumphing in this wav over 
the plain fimplicity in places of public worfhip, piefcribed by the 
principles of the proteflant reformarion. In fome cities, it is faidj 
the popifli chapel is {hewn to ftrangers, as one of the curiofuies of 
the place. And I have heard of one where the door of the chapel 
is reported to (land open in the day time to the (fleet, froup whence 
there is ap'ofpect to the altar, &c. 
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The current opinion of those who look no 
farther into religious matters than mere out¬ 
ward appearances, hath generally been, that 
the truth r and excellency of religion is most 
likely to be found with those who are most zea¬ 
lous in promoting their own particular sort of 
it. Few of these will consider that there may 
be high degrees of zeal where there is not a 
grain of knowledge ; and fewer still will be dis¬ 
posed to undertake an accurate and laborious 
inquiry into the real truth and importance of 
doctrines which are asserted with the utmost 
confidence on one hand, while they are but 
feebly and faintly opposed on the other. 

Insinuations have been thrown out of late, as 
if this had been too much the case between the 
protestant and popish clergy in this country. 
It has been mentioned in some late publica¬ 
tions, that for some years past, little attention 
has been paid by the clergy of the establish¬ 
ment to that branch of controversy, which our 
predecessors of the last century managed against 
the papists with so much assiduity, with so 
much honour to themselves, and ad vantage to 
the cause they espoused.* 

To this it hath been answered, that “ this 
(t service to the protestant cause, having been 

* —~ F.levi eu Anclf.terre ou Us controvnfa Romaines 
fontpeu a la mode, je n’y avois jamais tuurne tu.es dudes. Thele 
are the the words of Mr. De la Chapelle, mimfler at the Hague, 
in the preface to his excellent letters, in anfwer to thofe of Father 
Sthe/fmaihcr, ajefuit of Strafhurgh, publilhedar Ani/lcrdaM 1737. 
Perhaps it might be found upon examination, that this controversy 
bar not been much more in faQiiou, for the laft thirty years, What 
the reafons, why it has not, may have been, I pretend not to deter¬ 
mine ; but apprehend they may deferve the anifideraaon of the 
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(t so well performed, and being to be found in. 
“ books which are easily procured, it is suffi- 
“ cient to refer our people to the labours of 
“ those excellent writers ofthe last generation, 
“ whenever they are praftised upon by the ad- 
“ versary ; and that, having the scriptures in 
■ * their hands, and being not only allowed, but 
fe exhorted to read them, they may safely be 
“ trusted to their own sense and judgment in 
“ applying them to the support of their pri«- 
(c ciples, against all seducers whatsoever.” 

But I ant afraid, when the circumstances 
of our common people abovementioned are 
duly considered, together with the various oc¬ 
casions they may have for the assistance of their 
pastors in new and unforeseen cases, our re¬ 
ferring them to their own stores and capacities, 
will pass for no better than a compliment to 
our own indolence; a sort of civil way of get¬ 
ting rid of the pains and trouble of making 
those whose station and circumstances require 
it, more competent judges for themselves, than 
their own leisure and opportunities for exami¬ 
nation will admit of, and who may expert this 
service from us, through a persuasion that our 
designation to the ministry requires it at our 
hands. 

Any objection against our remissness in this 
particular case, will have the greater force, 
where there is room for it, in consideration, 
that of all the various sorts and sects of religion 
professed in the Christian world, popery is that 
to which a good Christian and a good subjedfc 
play be indifferent with the least safety, when 
ther we consider its political influence upon 
civil society, or its pernicious effects upon the 
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rejjgious dispositions of every one concerned 
to'work out his salvation upon the best and 
surest grounds. 

WeseeHttleindeedofthismalignant influence 
in our own country, where the protestant re¬ 
ligion is established, and professed by public 
authority, and where roman catholics have no 
share either in the the civil or ecclesiastical go¬ 
vernment. In these circumstances the spirit 
of popery is kept down, and withdrawn from 
public observation, and exerts itself only in 
private cabals and proje&s to counterwork the 
establishment of what they call heresy, and 
to prepare their engines against some favour¬ 
able crisis to carry their designs into execution. 
In the meanwhile their public demeanor is fair 
and candid, and has all the appearances of mo¬ 
deration and charity, that are necessary to per¬ 
suade the unthinking multitude of the injustice 
of those charges that have been brought against 
their religion, and the unreasonableness of those 
legal restraints which are laid upon the profes¬ 
sors of it. 

Hut to form a proper judgment of the spirit 
and influence of Popery, it will he necessary to 
look into the history of those countries where 
it is, and has been for ages past, the established 
religion ; and here, besides the practice of the 
niost abjeft superstition, and even of the gross¬ 
est idolatry, we shall find, that whenever the 
civil powers have attempted to provide tor the 
public welfare by measures or expedients in 
any degree unfavourable to the peculiar in¬ 
terests the church, means have always been 
found break the peace of the community, by 
some or other of those turbulent-ecclesiastics, 
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whom the mistaken zeal of former times ha|h 
nourished by luxurious provisions, and iex- 
clusive privileges, in a state* of detachment 
from the body politic ; a set of men, who what¬ 
ever might be the original desigu of their reS- 
pe&ive founders, have not, for many ages, 
been of any other use worth the mentioning, 
than that of strengthening the iron hand of 
papal authority, and thereby preventing the 
civil magistrate, wherever he was inclined to 
it, from lightening the galling yoke of eccle¬ 
siastical tyranny. And where the monkish 
orders are so numerous, and confessors, taken 
out of them, have so frequently had the con¬ 
sciences of sovereign princes under their direc¬ 
tion, occasions and pretences could never be 
wanting to controul the most salutary coun¬ 
sels for public welfare, if they should interfere 
ever so little with the claims or prerogatives of 
the hierarchy. 

The neighbouring kingdom of France hath 
perhaps made more vigorous efforts in opposi¬ 
tion to the encroachments of the See of Rome, 
than any popish state in Europe : and there are 
instances in the French histories, where these 
efforts have not been altogether without suc¬ 
cess. But the same histories inform us, that 
any advantages of this kind gained over the 
church, have, for the most part, been either 
dearly purchased, or of no long continuance*. 

* The various ftruggles of the French patriots lo eilablifh and fup. 
port the PragmaticJdanElion, as fet forth by Bifiiop Burnet in his 
Hiftory of the Rights of Princes in the difpofing of Ecdejiaftical 
Benefices and Church-lands, chap. vii. and the event of thofe flniggles, 
{hew this in the ftrongeft point of light. According to Dr. Heylm (no 
enemy, by the way, to ecckfiaftical ufurpations),it was nude appear to 
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And gen el-ally speaking, whatever abatements 
ofrfhe papal power have been obtained in any 
states and kingdoms which did not absolu¬ 
tely cast it off, the sovereign pontiff, having 
the religious orders entirely under his direc¬ 
tion, and at bis devotion, hath found the means 
to ballance, by obtaining ample concessions in 
other articles. And where he hath not suc¬ 
ceeded by way of compromise, he hath seldom 
failed, by the means of the same trusty agents, 
to take severe vengeance, sooner or later, on 
those who stood in his way*. 

A few instances from the history of France 
will be sufficient to shew, that what is here ad¬ 
vanced is not without foundation. 

From the time that the Protestant religion 
gained any considerable footing in France, 
the zealous Catholics, as they called them¬ 
selves, with the princes of the House of Guise 
at their head, left no means untried to extir¬ 
pate it. But the Hugonots, gathering strength 
from the accession of numbers, and the high 
quality of those who professed themselves of 
the same faith, came to be in a condition to 
resist the efforts of the catholic faction, often¬ 
times with remarkable success. The conse¬ 
quence of which was a succession of civil wars 
in the very heart of the kingdom, productive 

Lewis XI. that the execution of the Pragmatic San [lion was a 
faving to France of a million of crowns annually. Hijlory of the 
State of France, p. 224. 

* ** I will not adopt the thought of thofe fatyrical wits, who pre- 
« tend that in point of revenge, the laity are novices in companion 
« of the clergy, but we have fcarce feen any quarrels, beiwcen the 
« church and the world, in which the Popes have not at lad had the 
better.in point of revenge.” Bayle, Innocent xi. f F.] 
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of all the misery and ruin that necessarily 
tend events of that sort. 

The greatest and wisest ofthh French patriots, 
even they who adhered no less to tjie estab* 
lishcd religion than the most violent of the per¬ 
secutors of the Hugonots, plainly saw that not 
only the peace and prosperity, but the very 
safety and existence of the kingdom of France, 
depended upon granting the protestants a le¬ 
gal toleration for the publie exercise of their 
religion ; and to that end interposed their coun¬ 
sels and endeavours, as far as the complexion 
of tire times, and the violent prejudices of their 
bigoted fellow-subje 6 ts would bear.* 

This proposal, however, was too unfavour¬ 
able to the interests, and too grating to the 
intolerant spirit of the church of Rome, to be 
admitted by the clergy, or the great men who 
were partly the dupes of their hypocrisy, and 

* Among the foremoll of thefe was the excellent Michael de 
i Hof pit al, charnel lor of France, who beftdes defeating the pro- 
jefis ot introducing into that kingdom firft the inquifidon, and after¬ 
wards the authority of the council of Trent, the two favourite ob¬ 
jects of the Cardinal of Lorrain, would mod probably, ifhe could, 
have obtained a toleration for the proteilants. £ Sec his article in 
Baylc’s DictionaryJ. Such was his influence and eflimation, that 
even this important point was loll in the parliament of Paris, only by 
three voices, and given up with great murmurings, by the mino¬ 
rity, who maintained, upon the chancellor’s principles, qu’en mature 
de telle importance, n’ejhnt pas la raffin, qu’d I’appetit de trois 
voix, tout la France e.ntrajl at combuJHon. Lcttres d’EJtiennt 
Pajquier, vol. I. p. 196. ed. 1619. To del rail from L’Hofpi- 
tal’s merit in thefe falutary counfcls, it is alledged, that he was a 
proteflant in his heart, which indeed would not have been marvel¬ 
lous in a man of his piety and penetration. This however, is a cir- 
cumflance of no weight in the prefent cafe, Cnee writers of all forts 
who have mentioned him, agree, that his whole condufl (hewed, that 
lie had the real good of the king and people uniformly at heart. 
See Davila, B. ii. and Bavle ni>i fupra. 
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pfdtly induced by their own ambitious vietvs 
to foment their frantic zeal among the people. 
And on this foundation, namely, the pretence 
to secure the catholic church against the at¬ 
tempts of the heretical Hugonots, was formed 
that wicked combination called The League, 
the cffe&s of which were, besides the horrors 
of an intestine war, the bloody and treacherous 
massacre of Paris, and the murder of two of 
their sovereigns. 

Whether the objection of the Leaguers against 
Henry III, namely his favouring the Hugonots, 
was real or pretended, (a matter which the weak 
and flu&uating conduct of that unhappy prince 
hath rendered extremely doubtful) it is cer¬ 
tain, that circumstance was made the colourfor 
the opposition lie met with from that bigoted 
faCiion, as well as for the justification of the 
monk who assassinated him both in France and 
at Rome.* 

It Avas the inclination, as well as the interest, 
of Henry IV, who succeeded him to avoid the 
mistakes of his predecessor, and to make his 
subjects happy and prosperous upon better plans 
of policy, which his experience and capacity 
for government readily suggested to him. The 
first step, Avas to compose the religious feuds 
and dissensions betAveen his popish and protes- 
tant subje 6 ts, which had been the occasion of 
such a series of public calamity. The catho¬ 
lics, so called, had the legal establishment on 
their side, and were, out of all comparison, 

* See the Letter of the Leaguers to Pope Sixtus V. May 25, 
1589, about two months before the aiTaflination, in the Mcmcircs 
dtla Ligue, Tom. III. p. 336, and tbeir letter to the fame Pope, 
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the majority. But the Hugonots were never¬ 
theless a re^pe&able body, fi/m and resolute in 
their purposes and demands, and by no means 
disabled from giving trouble to their’oppressors 
and persecutors. Henry found it necessary, in 
these circumstances, to sacrifice his profession 
of the protestant religion tohumourthe papists, 
and was in many other respects, morecomplaisant 
to the fiery zeal of his ecclesiastics, than true po¬ 
licy would have allowed him to be in any other 
situation.* To balance these advantages in the 
scale of popery, he granted the protestants 
the edift of Nantes, modified in such a man¬ 
ner as to keep the peace between the two parties; 
and in the maintenance of this wise ordinance 
lie was ever steady and determined to the last. 
But this being the case, all his concessions to 
his furious and bigotted catholics went for no¬ 
thing. This edict was represented by the cler¬ 
gy, and consequently considered by their de¬ 
votees, as the leprous token of an heretical 

immediately after it, in Bayle’s Dictionary, Henry III. Rem. 
£R]. See likewife the Pope’s fpeech to a congregation t)f Cardi¬ 
nals, September it, 1589, in the IVth vol. of Lord Somers’s 
Traris, pnblilhcd in 1748, p. 201. In thefe writings popery 
fpeaks her native language, the language of her cordial affections and 
invariable principles; a language very different from what file ufes 
when, in Great Britain, fhe wants to palliate a powder-plot or an 
Jtifh maflaerc, or to recommend herfelf to the powers in being for a 
toleration, upon the flimfy pretence, that her unlimited fubjeflion to 
ecelefiaflical injunctions implies the fame meeknefs and fubmillion to 
civil authority, fcven in heretical hands. 

* “ Henry the fourth,” fays Bifhop Burnet, “ having been for 
many years (that which they call) an heretic, flood not fo firm in 
“ his Cornells, either with the Pope or his clergy, as other princes, 

“ chat had been educated in a different manner, perhaps would bar* 

11 4 °ne.” Hijlory of the Rights of Princes, &c. p. 36a, 


B 
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taint, which could not be discharged, but by 
the murderous haiid of a jesuitical ruffian.* 

* 

* Le tnimejour (the day oF KaviHide's execution) fur Its plain- 
tes parties a la c.our , par I’Areheveqve d'Aix, par lepere Coejfe- 
teau, et par autres perfonws /ages, que le dit Raviiliac, inttrroge 
par tux fur le parricide par lui enm.mis, leur avoit repondu, con- 
Jormemcnt aux maximts (le Mariana de Becanus, et aiitrcs [ JefuitsJ 
quionlecrit, qu’?l etait permit de tuer les Tyrans j la elite cour. 
See. Journal (In Regne il 'Henry IV, p. 212. Sec more proofs 
of Raviiliac’s deriving his princ iples from thejefuits, in Hofpinian’s 
Hill. Jefuiiica, p. 261. The wcakeft and one may jullly call it 
ibe fatal, incalure of Henry’s government, was his reftoralion of the 
jefuits, after a profeription of feme years, occafioned by the atro¬ 
cious attempt of John Chaflel, one of their pupils, upon his life, in 
the year 1594. Whatever Henry’s private Teafons might be for 
this indulgence, his compliance was certainly an inexcufeable error, 
as not only the univerfity of Paris, but the Parliament would have 
fupporled him vigoronfly in the total exclufion of that pernicious fcfh 
This 1 'ufficicntly appears by what palTedin the parliament about eigh¬ 
teen mouths after the King’s tragical death. That court entered upon 
a revibon of the letters patent the King had granted thejefuits, per¬ 
mitting them to open their colleges, and refnfed to verify them but 
upon condition of their fublcribing the following propofttions. 
“ 1. That a council is above the Pope. 2. That the Pope hath 
“ no temporal power over Kings. 3. That clergymen having 
“ heard of any attempt or confpiracy againll the King or his realm, 
“ or any matter of tread n, in confefiion, they are bound to reveal 
“ it. 4. That clergymen are fubjecl to the fecular prince or public 
“ magiilrate.” I take thele propofttions, for brevity’s fake, from 
Heylin’s Survey of the State of France, p, 224, 225. But they 
may be ken more at length in Hofpinian’s Hifl. Jefuit. p. 220. 
whcie there arc like wife lume conditions (lill harder of digcllion. 
J-Jevlin fays, they iubrniited to them, and i'ubfcribed ; and it is 
probable enough they did, as the Parliament had peremptorily de-. 
termined to prohibit their khools, if they refilled. The famous 
Irovto Due ecus was their orator on this occafion, who according to 
ilejpiman, played the fophifler very dextroufly. The Journal of 
the reign of henry the F ourth gives us a curious inflance of jefuitical 
impudence and and line He. Ii is in the lad paragraph of the book, 
and is thus related. <c On Monday the lad day of May, and 
“ very early in the morning, a number of jefuits, accompanied by 
“ fome of their particular confidents, let out [from Paris j to carry 
*• to their heule of La I'kjcht the heart of the king, which 
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During the reign of Lewis the thirteenth, The 
administration of the French government was 
wholly in the hands of an am hi do us and tyran¬ 
nical churchman, the Cardinal de Richelieu, 
■which is sufficient to characterise it, without 
descending to particulars. Under a minister 
of that profession, it is not to be expected the 
state would attempt to profit at the expence of 
the church.* 

The opposition of Lewis XIV, to the see of 
Rome, was on several occasions, more open 
and avowed ; and in some of these he had the 
concurrence of the secular clergy, under the 
notion of his protecting the liberty of the Gal- 
lican church, against the claims of the Roman, 
Pontiff; where indeed the interest of the crown 

“ had been granted to them on their repeated felicitations. But 
“ they would not have carried it off without noife and difturbance, 
“ if the affair had got wind among the people.” The realbn is 
plain, the people were perfuaded that the man who had murdered the 
king on the 14th of the fame month, was a pupil of thejeluits. 

* The Cardinal indeed talked high to the Pope upon fome oc— 
caftons; that is to fay, when his holinefs was not fo ready to gratify 
him or his creatures in their particular demands, as he expefted. 
Vie tie Richelieu. Vol. II. p. 386. But his inclination to main¬ 
tain the-church in its full power at the expence of the Hate, appears 
from his advifiug the king to abolith the appeals of the fecutar clergy 
from their bilhopstothe courts of parliament. Servicn, the Advo¬ 
cate-general, was fo lenfible of the great advantage of keeping the 
clergy in a due dependance upon the ffate by the means of thefe ap¬ 
peals, that he ufed to lay, “ had he known the author of fo wile and 
and falutaiy a regulation, he would have erefted his Haute.” See 
Tejlament Politique de Cardinal Due de Richelieu, left. xi. It 
thould ieem, by what Mr. Duchat fays, in a'note upon Henry Ste¬ 
phens’s apology for Herodotus, vol. I. p. 62. of the Hague edition, 

1735, that thole bifliops whom he calls CoujHtutionaires, made no 
fcruple, in order to accompliih this abolition,to attempt by their nun- 

B 21 
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wasfullasmuch concerned asthat of the church.* 
This, however, was a strain of complaisance 
in the prelates, which Lewis was obliged to 
purchase with the sacrifice of the true interest 
of France to what they demanded in return, 
namely, the revocation of the edi6t of Nantes, 
and the persecution of his protestant subje6ts, 
by which multitudes of the most useful of them 
were driven into other countries; of which 
false policy France has severely felt theefie&s. 

dates.thc abolition of the prerogatives of the crown,and tbe liberties of 
the Gal ician church. For the reft, the infamous ufe he made of the 
religions oflioth Texes at I ,oudun, in theprofeention of Urbiatt Grandier, 
flictvs that he wo'I knew to what fervieesof tyranny and defpotic ven* 
geance theenthnfiafticbigotry of thofe fraternities might be nirned.This 
confideration, it is probable enough, made him the more deftrous to 
have the hulls for the confnmation of his dignity of Abbot-general 
of the Ciflcrcians and Prnnonfirants expedited from Rome. It 
is certain nothing ever provoked his refemment agatnft the Pope 
more than the delay of thofe bnlis. But the Pope, no doubt, knew 
as well as the Cardinal, the probable conlecjuences of putting thofe 
large and opulent communities under the government of fo enter- 
prizing a genius, with the whole civil power of France in his hands. 
Vie. tie Richelieu, it. ?. After peruftng a variety of memoirs of this 
Cardinal, wherein he is uniformlv reprefented by all, but his ful- 
fomc panegyrifls, as adapting his politics folely to the prefervation 
of his power, and the pttrpofes of his ambition and revenge, one 
cannot but wonder upon what faffs a late biographer of Henry IV. 
fliou'd reckon Richelieu among thofe French minifters who purfued 
the falutary and fpirited plans of government delineated by that mo. 
narch. See Appendix to the Monthly Review, vol. XXXIV. 
p.562. It is for the honour of Salmajius, that he refilled a large 
penfion from Richelieu, becaule the condition was that he fltould 
write the Cardinal’s hillory in latin. See Guy Putin’s Letters, 
vol. I. Lett. ii. and the reafon there given by Snlmafms himfelf. 

* This is to be underflood of the aftair of the Regale, which 
however was ftrmuoufiy oppofed by thebiftiops of A let and Partners, 
who betook them (elves to the protection of the Pope againft the pre- 
teufions of the king ; and here began the differences between Lewi* 
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Such being the malignant effect which popish 
principles have upon civil government, even 
in the hands of arbitrary monarchs, who might 
be supposed to have the most immediate means 
of controuling their exorbitant claims and pre¬ 
tensions, it behoves us to consider what might 
be the consequence of its gaining an establish¬ 
ment in a state whose constitution is founded 
upon the most generous principles of public 
liberty, the very idea of which must be totally 

XIV and Innocent XI.* Thefe two bifliops were Janfenifts, 
that is to fay, they were of that denomination of rcligionifts, who 
had complained to the Pope of the Icandal given, and the mifehief 
occafioned, by the loofe morality of the jefuits, and had retained a 
formal cenfure of it from the congregation de propaganda jde. 

I hts provocation detached the jefuits from the Holy See of courfe, 
at leall from the Pope then reigning, and engaged them to the court 
of franco, and the hilltops who adhered to it, in eppolition to the 
Pope ; a Hep which naturally expofed the jefuits to the reproach of 
having broken their fourth vow ; viz. of abfolute obedience to the 
Pope. “ But,” lays Btlhop Burnet, tint the zealous catholics of 
“ I ranee might not be fcandalized with a method of proceeding, 
“ that feemed contrary to the obedience ufually paid to the fee of 
“ Rome, the jefuits, in concert with the ArchbtHiop of Paris, re- 
“ folved to carry on at the fame time another defign, that Ihould 
“ both clear them of the imputations that might otherwife have been 

II ca ^ upon them, ofdefigning to divide France from f hat fee, and 
11 lihewife gratify their hatred of the proteftants ; and fothey let on 
“ the king to profecute them with all the ways both of craft and fe- 
“ vem y 'hat could be invented ; and, by this zeal again!! herefy, 

“ they fuggefted, that the king might well cover his Cornells for the 
“ Regale, which he pretends is due by the right of the crown.” 
Preface to the Iliftory of the Rights of Princes, Sec. p. 4 2. A 
Preface well worlh reading by all p/oieftants, even by thole to whom 
the liiftory of the Regale is of noconfetpiettce. 

* If I remember well, the protection that wls granted by In- 
“ nocentxi. to fonte bilhops of France, pcrlecuted for not confent- 
“ ‘ n g to the cxtenfion of the Regale, was the firft ftep that provoked 
(< the court of France.” Bayle. Innocent xi, [F.] 
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extinguished, before way can be made for the 
very lowest of its usurpations.* 

Our reforming forefathers w ere perfectly sen¬ 
sible of ttys, and were proportionably thank¬ 
ful for their deliverance from so destru6Hve a 
superstition. We of this generation, who con¬ 
template popery only in historical narrative, or 
in tlie twilight of a partial pra6lice, have but a 

* As the civil government of this country hath no points to fettle 
with the Pope, on the lubjeft of diflinfl powers and privileges, like 
that of the Regale in France, the aBive obedience of Britiih and Irilh 
Roman Catholics, who pledge no faith or allegiance to a Proteflant 

f overnment, mult be wholly engroffid by the Head of the Church. 

fence it is obvious, that “ the pajjivefuhmijfion of Papifts to Pro- 
** teBant civil cllablilhments uuder which they happen to live,” 
which has been made an argument by their late apologilts for tolera¬ 
ting Popery in Great Britain and Ireland, is not the effeft of their 
religious principles but merely of the coercion of our laws. The 
Pope, as Head of the Church, is alone the Lord and mafter of every 
B'itilh and IriQi Papilt; and, by the fundamental principles on which 
bis authority is e ref ted, no fnch Papifl mull even be paffively fub- 
miflive to a prince or government declared by the fatd Pope to be 
heretical, without his fpecial difpenfatton ; and how fuch difpenfation 
mnft be qualified and limited may be eafily conceived. The free 
toleration of fuch perfons in a Proteflant Hate, can never be juftified 
by any rules of lound policy. But, even granting that the paffive 
fubmiffion of every Papift to eveiy evil eflabiilhmcntis the doctrine 
of the chinch of Rome, how fit ottgnt this principle to recommend 
the Roman Catholics to their fcllow-lubjcfts of the Biitifh empire ? 
Let th : r point be decided by one of the latefi, but not the lead'valu¬ 
able, of our Hillovians, the incomparable Mrs. Cathaiiric Macaulay. 
“ A people whole religious principles teach them acti ve obedience 
** and paffive fubmiffion to all civil eltabliffimems under which they 
“ ftail happen to live, whether thole ellablifliments are introduced 
“ by fraud, violence, or common alfem, whether calculated for ge- 
“ neral or partial good, whether tyrannical or legal, may indeed, as 
“ proper tools of iniquity, be looked on with an eye of favour by 
“ ill-aeftgning governors ; but, on this account, mult be regarded 
“ with contempt, jealoufy, and averfion, by a people Who polfels the 
“ bleffings of Liberty, who know its value, who are acquainted 
“ with the equal rights of men, and miderfland the rational princi- 
" pies of government andfubjeflion.” Hift. Vol, III, p. 78. 
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faint and obscure notion of their joy and trans¬ 
port upon its expulsion from this land of liber* 
ty, when they found themselves set free from 
the Tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and all his 
detestable enormities, as it is well expressed in 
the litany of King Edward VI.* 

It appears, however, from some instances in 
our history, that the cultivation of this great 
blessing came to be neglected much sooner than 
they, who relle<5t upon the peace and freedom 
which a thorough reformation from popery 
should have brought along with it, may be apt 
to imagine. Some traces of a deviation from 
the spirit of our first reformers may be disco¬ 
vered in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and still 
more in the times of her immediate successors; 
and to this the mischievous fruits of the reli* 

* “ Some hard expreftions,” faith IJr. Heylin, “ there are of 
“ him [the Pope] in the Book of Homilies, but none more hard 
“ than thofe in the public Litany firfl publilhed by King Henry 
“ VIII, at his going to Boulogne; and afterwards retained in both 
“ Liturgies of King Edward VI, in which the people were to pray 
,s for their deliverance from the tyranny of the Bijitop of Rome, 
“ and his detefable enormities, &c. This was conceived to be (as 
“ indeed it was) a very great fcandal and offence to all thofe in the 
“ realm of England wiio were well affefled to the church of Rome, 

and therefore in the Littirgy of Queen Elizabeth it was quite left 
“ out, the better to allure them to the divine iervice of the church, 
V as at firft it did.” Life of Archbifhop Laud, Introd. p. 19. Dr. 
Nicholls likewife (the learned Commentator on our Liturgy) calls it 
a rough expreffion. Pref. p. vi. It was however, I apprehend, the. 
view of our firft Reformers to cure all the fubjefts of the realm of 
England of their affection for the church of Rome, with whole en¬ 
ormities the faid reformers were well acquainted. And if, in the 
profecution of this endeavour, they thought truth their proper ob¬ 
ject, rather than politenefs, who can juftiy hlame them ? The 
event {hewed that this expedient, and fome others of the fame fort, 
had but little etfefft in reconciling thofe who were well affefted to 
the church qf Rome to the fervipe qf the Reformed church of 
England. 
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gious broils of those times may be very justly 
ascribed.* 

* “ The reformed in thefe times” (fays Mr. Strype, under the 
year 1559) “ generally went upon this ground, that, in order to 

the complete freeing the church of Chrift from the errors and core 
“ rnptions of Rome, every ufage and ettftom praidiled by that apof- 
“ tale and idolatrous church fliould be abolilhed, and that all their 
“ ceremonies and circumflances of religious worlhip fliould be clearly 
“ abrogated ; and that the fcrvice of God fliould be mod Ample, 
** flript of all that (hew, pomp, and appearance, that had been cuf* 
“ tomarily ufpd before : elteemmg all that to be no better than fu- 
“ perflitious and anticlirillian.” Life of Archbifliop Grindal, 
p. 28. Mr. Slrvpe fays this upon occafion of Grindal’s fcruplmg 
the habits, and certain other ceremonies, upon his election to the lee 
of London. 1 he fcruple arole in the days of K. Ed waul VI, and 
I cite Mr. Strype only as giving an account of the ground of it. 
The fcriipulous in thefe matters not only found no precedents for 
things of this kind in the New Teflament, but imagined at leaft 
that they there found lomcthing extremely unfavourable to any at¬ 
tempts to intiofluce them into chrtftian worliup. Hence they con¬ 
cluded that no human power had authority to injoin them. Grin- 
dal however fubimucd, probably on the confiderations luggefled to 
him by Peter Martyr. But, being a man of great m<*leration,and, 
allowing lor the circumflances of the times, of liberal fentimems to¬ 
wards thole who differed Ironi him, it is not to be fuppofed that he 
would be very feveie m urging conformity upon others in whom 
he found the fame lernples that bimfelf had once entertained ; and 
from li me inffjnces of Ins lenity towards diffenlers in thefe matters 
arole, I conceive, the notion that he held the reins too luofe. in tins 
refpeft. Strype, 11. f. p, 301. Archbifliop Whitgift, who fuc- 
fucceeded Gnridalin the fee of Canteibury, was ofa different turn. 
He had not the farjie idea with the reformed, mentioned by Strype, 
of the ceremonies eflabliflied in the church of England. It is to be 
fuppofed he law nothing unfavourable to them m the feripturesof 
the New leflament, and at the fame time thought that the church 
had a fcriptmal authority for injoining them. And thus far, what¬ 
ever inconvenient diflenflons might arife froni his drift adherence to 
thefe principles, he did not appear, fo far as his own judgment was 
concerned, to defert the protellant principle of feripture authority, 
though hedeviated from the lentiuients of the firil reformers on this 
head, «pd, is laid to have given occafion to the papifls to make a 
ifrverfe ufe of his principles. See bis Life by Strype, chap, xviii. 
p. 265. Bui iu the next reign matters were carried to a Hill greater 
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The injudicious, and, in the end, unhappy 
princes of the house of Stuart, had all of them 
the same mistaken notions of uncontrollable 
kingly power, and all of them the $jame views 
of exalting it at the expence of the legal rights 
and privileges of their subjects. But the prin-r 
ciples of civil and religious liberty collected 
from the scriptures, which the reformation had 
opened, and from the records of the English 
constitution, which began, about the acces¬ 
sion of JamesI, to be more diligently examined, 
gave rise to a patriotic spirit of vigilance, which 
greatly indisposed the guardians of public li¬ 
berty for submission to the illegal claims which 
were made upon them.* Some mistaken prin- 

diflance from the original proteftant principle. In the correfpon- 
dence between King James I. and Archbtlhop Abbot, concerning 
the divorce of the Eatl of Effex, the Archbilhop had laid it down as 
inconteflable, that the fcripture direHly, or by confequcnce,doth 
“ contain in it fufficient matter to decide all controverfies, cfpe— 
“ cially in things appertaining to the church.” Cafe of the Earl of 
Elfex, and Lady Howard, p. jgg. To which the King replied, 
“ This, in my opinion, is propojitio erranea, and one of the Puri- 
“ tans grounds, without a better dillinftion or explanation. For 
“ the orthodox propofition is, that the fcripture doth direclly or by 
“ confequence contain in itfelf fufficient matter to decide all contro- 
“ verfics in points of faith and falvation.” Ibid. p. 149. Now 
if ceremonies were not points of faith and falvation, as I think it was 
pretty generally allowed in thofedays, it followed from his Majefly’s 
explanation, that the church had authority to decide controverfies 
relating to thofe matters, exclufive of the fcripture. And upon this 
queflion indeed turned thofe religious difputes which occafioned fo 
much of the miferable confufion in fuccecding times, and which ended 
fo fatally in the next reign. 

* Not that the conftitution was not well underftood in the fore¬ 
going reign ; or that the patriots of thofe times were infenfible to 
infringements upon it. The contrary appears by what pafled in 
Queen Elizabeth’s laft parliament concerning monopolies. JJut this 
.Queen knew how to fpeak to her parliaments on thofe occafions.and, 
a> Rapin Thoyras obferves, “ had the good fortune to be believed, 
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piples espoused by particular divines, and in¬ 
culcated by them, as far as their influence 
would reach, persuaded these misguided rno- 
narchs, that the unlimited prerogative of so¬ 
vereign princes was a doftrine founded upon th.e 
scriptures, and consequently must be the doc¬ 
trine of all reformed churches. Hence it is 
that we find so many appeals lo the sacred ora¬ 
cles in those things which were spoken and 
written in favour of arbitrary government on 
the part of kings, and of absolute submission 
to it by the people, during the reign of the 
Stuart family.* 

* c bccaufe the Englifh, in her reign, were in reality the happieft 
■** people under the fun. They faw no dcligns upon their liberties, 
“ nor any infringement of their ptivdeges encouraged.” I lillory 
of England, Tindal’s tranllation, 8vo, 1731, vol. IX. p. 215. 
King James’s ipcccli to his hril parliament gave a general diiguil, 
and was an early preiage of what was to he ex pet ted from his notions 
of government. This as the fame hillorian obferves, “ put the 
“ parliament upon their guard,” and conlcqnently upon preparing 
ihcmlelves, by fludying the principles of the Englilh government 
with more accuracy, to obviate tlie claims that the new fovetcigtt 
plight make upon them. A patriotic fentiment is recorded in the 
Journals oj the Houfe of Commons, vol. I. p. 156, to haye been 
dropped in a conference with the Lords during this ftrft parliament 
pf Xing James, which Mrs. Macaulay (a very competent judge of 
the political learning; of thofe days) oblervcs, was extraordinary for 
this time. Hift. Vol. I. p. 11, and (hews that there was toomfor im¬ 
provement in the general doHrines of civil government, at well as 
in thole which related more particularly to our conflitution. King 
James Ifl’s prctenfiotis and attempts promoted the cultivation of both, 
as appeared by the event. 

* King James II arnufed himfelf with this conceit to the very 
lait. In his memorial or proteftation againfl svhat (lu.uld be done or 
omitted, in prejudice of his title at the peace of Rylwick, addrefietl 
to the proteflant princes of Europe, he fays, “ The princes of the 
“ communion of Augfburgh are obliged to repair the injury done 
“ to their religion, by an att which dilhonours it” [meaning his dc- 
thronifatioa] ; “ and that they could not better do this than by procnr- 
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But when it was found, that protestants re¬ 
fused to abide by the false and fallacious inter¬ 
pretation of the scriptures, •alledged for the 
support of arbitrary power, and that they ap¬ 
pealed to the sacred writings in their turn in 
justification of their asserting their legal rights 
and privileges, it became necessary for the 
purposes then in view, to encourageother prin¬ 
ciples of religion and civil government, name¬ 
ly, such as might dispose the people to be more 
pliant to the yoke which the court-sycophants 
of those days were preparing for them. 

For this purpose nothing could be better 
calculated than the religion of the church of 
Rome, which exacted a blind submission to all 
her cb&ates, and which had never refused to 
lend her aid to civil tyranny, upon condition 
of being supported, in her turn, by the author 
rity and power of the secular arm. And hence 

“ ing the re-eftablifhment ef a king dethroned contrary to the fyfletn 
“ of the proteflant communion.” Ilijioire dt; Camifards, vol. 
I. p. 18. Mr. Tindal, in his continuation of Rapin, voi, XVIIIj 
p. 380, fays, that “ King William had advice from the Hague, 
“ that King James’s memorials were lo little confidered there, that 
“ the offering an anfwer to them would give them fome credit, and 
“ that, without that, they had none at all.” But the French au¬ 
thor from whom I have cited a paffage out of one of them, has 
likewife given us part of the anfwer which was returned by the 
princes to whom the appeal was made to the following purpofe. 
“ That his [King James’s ] degradation was founded-upon his fub- 
“ verfion of the fundamental laws of the {late, the avenging of 
“ which the Engliftj nation pretended belonged to herfelf; that 

fuch is the conllituiton of het monarchy ; and that every Hate has 
V its laws, for which it is not anfwerable to any other ftate; that he 
•* ought to impute the revolution in Great Britain lo his own ill 
“ conduct, or the necclTuy of the times, of which the other princes 
“ ol'chriflianii y, of whatever religion they ihould be, had no obli- 
11 gaiion upon them to change the feene.’’ Hiji. Camifards, p. 
*jg. As both the catholic and proteflant prince* were, according 
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it was that popery found so much indulgence 
from King James I, and his successor, ami that 
so many endeavours were used by some church¬ 
men of tli,ose days, to incorporate the supersti¬ 
tious modes and usages of the church of Home 
with the public service of the church of Eng¬ 
land, as it was left by tire reformers under 
Queen Elizabeth. Happily the people were 
aware of the artifice. Their jealousies and ap¬ 
prehensions kept them out of the snare, gave a 
timely check to the progress popery was making, 
and in the end brought down the resentment of 

to my author, unanimous in this anfwer, it is plain that neither of 
ihent thought religion had any thing to do in the bufinefs. Paffive 
obedience and non-refinance have been called doctrines of the church 
of England in particular, and fucli of the members of that church as 
have oppofed the oppreffive and illegal meaftirts of the Stuart fa¬ 
mily have been reproached as defertmg the principles of their reli¬ 
gion : a reproach which, it it is jurt, molt belong to every member 
of the church of England, who hath pledged his faith and allegiance 
to the prefent government. But they who will be at the pains to 
read Archbithop Abbot’s wife and honell reafons for not liccufing 
Sibthorpe’s Sermon: Rufhworth, vol. I. p. 434—444, will rea¬ 
dily lee that the church of England owned no (itch doftrines. not 
even from the early days of James 1 , as appears by the cenfures paffed 
upon Biihop Hari'enet’s fermon, ib. p. 442. Dr. Worral, chap, 
lain to the Biihop of London, was weak enough to licenfe Sib* 
thorpe’s fermon, hand over head, as the Archbtfliop expiefles it. 
But afterwards confnlting the great Selden upon it, he was told by 
that gentleman, (i that if ever the tide turned, and ma'ters fliould 
“ be called to a reckoning, he would be hanged for pnblilhing fuch 
*• a book,” Rufhworth, ih. p. 444. A certain proof that the 
church of England would not patronife the doftrines of it. Some 
people have been willing to dilown the members of the parliament of 
1641, who oppofed the arbitrary meafures of Charles I, forfonsof 
the church of England. Btu this is carrying party prejudice to an 
unreafohable lengih. The maxims of civil liberty, on which they 
proceeded at the firft, were neither more nor lefs than the principles 
of Arcljbifhop Abbot above-mentioned, exemplified in prattice, 
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an irritated nation upon the heads of those whS 
were the most active in the contrivance. 

These, however, were not* the last efforts 
made by the men, who, under the naijie ofpro- 
testants, entertained these principles. The 
doctrines of passive obedience to the state, and 
of submission to the authority of the church in 
its utmost latitude, were by the means above- 
mentioned, deeply rooted in the minds of con¬ 
siderable numbers, and occasionally brought 
forth the pernicious fruits of civil oppression, 
and ecclesiastical persecution. At length, af¬ 
ter many struggles and some disappointments. 
King James II found an opportunity of giving 
the last generation something more than a taste 
of what was to be expected, if ever popery should 
once more become the established religion of 
Britain. On that occasion the eyes of the na¬ 
tion were opened at once; a deliverance was 
earnestly sought, and, by the blessing of a kind 
Providence, happily found in the revolution 
under the conduct of King William* when the 
enjoyment and security of British Liberty were 
once more restored, and legal provision made, 
as much as possible, to prevent a return of 
those evils which popish principles, backed by 
temporal power have never failed to produce. 

The penal laws enacted on that occasion 
against popery have been called severe, and 
unreasonable, and some writers, under a pro- 
testant niask at least, have seconded the papists 
in pleading for a repeal of them. But there 
are two things which are commonly overlooked 
by those who frame arguments for such repeal. 

1. They who made these laws had anoppor- 
tknity of contemplating the naked features of 
pojj/ry, stripped of all disguise. They saw the 
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fitter enmity it bore to tbe civil and religious 
rights of mankind, and were consequently bet¬ 
ter judges of what was necessary for the future 
security of the British constitution, than we of 
thisgeneration, who, thanks to a kind provi¬ 
dence, have had no such experience. 

2. The papists who have demeaned themsel ves 
■frith any tolerable prudence, have had no more 
to complain of from the severity of these laws, 
than if they were not obnoxious to them ; and 
even the indiscreet zeal of others of them has 
been overlooked and connived at, through the 
lenity of the government, in cases where they 
have laid themselves sufficentlv open, to jus¬ 
tify the severest restraints prescribed by law 
for the safety of the public. Hence we may 
learn to what degree the pestilent influence of 
popish bigotry works upon the human spirit, 
frhen even they who are tinctured with it can- 
hot forbear provoking the very government, 
which protects them, not only in the peaceable 
enjoyment of their temporal property, but 
even in their improvement of it in many cases, 
equally with those subjects who give the civil 
magistrate tbe utmost security for their alle¬ 
giance.* Whatever may be thought of this 

* The fortunes which many Roman Catholics have made, and 
are flill making, in Trade, and in the profelhons of Phyfic andLaw, 
are well known, as well as the equal juftice they meet with,whenever 
their property comes under litigation in our courts of Law, and that 
in cafes where more than the intcrefl of a particular fubjed has been 
at iffue. The ilatutes relating to the fnccellion of the next Protcf- 
tam heir to the eflate of a Popifli recufant, during the life of fuch 
recufant, are not often known to have any material operation. And 
with refbeQ to the right of prefentation to benefices in the patronage 
of PajiUfts, veiled, by i'cveral Ilatutes, in the two liniverfities of Cam¬ 
bridge-and Oxford, it is not always where the title comes into litiga- 
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indulgence in a patriotic view, it is greatly 
for the honour of the protestant principle ofto- 
leration; at the same time that the returns the 
civil government meets with for it,*afford the 
strongest reasons for not relaxing those neces¬ 
sary provisions which alone prevent the spirit 
of popery from proceeding farther than verbal 
insults upon our happy constitution. 

To give a circumstantial detail of the dis¬ 
turbances this unquiet spirit ofpopery hath given 
to our civil government, from the revolution 
to the present times, would carry me to a te¬ 
dious and needless prolixity. Large extradts 
in proof of this perpetual agitation in bigoted 
minds, that are like the troubled sea xvhichcun - 
not rest, might be given from our domestic 
histories, and to these I must refer such as de¬ 
sire to have a more particular account. 

The last defeat of the more open efforts of 
popery to overturn our constitution, namely, 
the suppression of the rebellion in 1746, kept 
the Roman catholics for a while in a state of ap¬ 
parent acquiescence. It was necessary, upon 
such an event, to conceal their sense of that dis¬ 
appointment, that they might not toomuch ex¬ 
asperate their loyal fellow-subjedls, as yet full 
of a generous resentment for this instance of 
popish ingratitude to one of the best of princes. 
Yet even during this seemingly pacific interval, 
instances of popish industry have by accident 

tion, that the Univerftty’s clerk is fuccefsful. Whence it appears, 
that the claimants under Popilh Transfers have at leaft equal jolt ice, 
as thofe laws are now modified. That the legiflature, when 
thefe laws were enacted, thought the public highly imerefted in 
* the objefls of them, fufficiently appearsfrom their ieveral preambles; 

aralreafon, common fen fe, and undeniable faQs, demonII rate, 
/'ey are equally intcrefting to the public, nt this very moment. 
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fcome to light, secretly at work to prepare the 
mine, against the time when the forgetfulness 
of past mischiefs,' and inattention to ihanifest 
tokens of .more in hatching, together with a 
hew succession of men; who, being, for want 
of experience, unapprised of the genius and 
Spirit of popery, might be less vigilant over the 
precious deposit of civil and religious liberty; 
should give these dark working engineers an 
opportunity to spring it.* 

* See the Appendix No. Ill, and a pamphlet intitled, Mr. 

A-d’s Motives for renouncing tbe Popilk and. re-embracing 

the Proteflant Religion, &c. publifhed in 1758. This publication 
was incidentally occafioned by the controverfy which arofe between 
the late Mr. Bower, author of The Hiftory of the Popes, and fome 
perfons whoqueftioned the fincerity of his converfion from popery. 
The controverfy is before the public, and it is not to rav ptirpofe to 
meddle with the merits of it, fo far as Mr. Bower's integrity was 
concerned. I beg leave only to make a few obfervations on fome 
matters of faff, brought to light on the one fide and the other, in the 
courfe of the debate. Mr. Bower’s perfonal charafler wiih refpeffc 
to the two articles of religion and morals, was, without doubt, of 
great confequencc to himfelf, and tofuchofhis Proteflant friends as 
had afforded him their countenance and patronage ; and of fome con* 
fequence too to the public, confidering him as a writer in defence of 
the Proteftafit Reformation ; the lefs fo indeed, as the prefs was left 
open to him to make his own particular defence. But this was not 
of any material importance to the public, in comparifon with the na. 
lure and extent of the influence the Jefuits appeared to have ob¬ 
tained in this country, and the ufe and application of thofe funds of 
money, of which, bv the accounts of both parties, they were then 

pofTefled. , In Mr. A-d’s pamphlet, faffs are related, (lill more 

alarming to the friends of our Proteliant ellabhfhment, and thefe Mr. 

A—-offered to confirm upon oath. Many perfons, about that 

time, wilbed that fome legal cognifance might be taken of the dif- 
coveries made by this gentleman, and that the whole feene of jefuiti- 
csH traffic, of which fo many interefling particulars had tranfpired 
upon occaffon of this controverfy, might be laid open and verified 
by public authority. It feemed to be a matter of general concern, 
that a fet of men refiding in this kingdom, belonging to a religious 
fifeiety, made up of immediate liegemen of the Pope, and iworn' 
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Such, it is probable, the Roman catholics and 
their abettors may esteem the present times to 
be, if we may judge of their semtiments by their 
late increasing activity and assurance in at* 
tempting to make proselytes, and in the apo¬ 
logies that hat e been made for them in a va- 

O 

enemies to the proiellant religion, and to all the patrons and protec¬ 
tors of if, ihould have a coniiderable film of money appropriated to 
the peculiar ufes of their order and million, and confequeinly fo 
likely to be employed in fuch mifcliievous dcligns, as this proteftant 
Hate lias always had realon to apprehend from men of their princi¬ 
ples and difpolitions, It could not be nothing to the public that tbefe 
men “ Ihould have their fulemn annual aflemblies, boalt of their 
“ numbers, and the line appearance they made on thole occafiotis, 
“ of the great g.xid that they and their coadjutors of other orders did 
“ in the large and populous city of London ;—that they Ihould tr«- 
“ umph and exult upon any political events, that feemed to them un- 
“ favourable to the imerefis of Great Britain, and even appear in a 
“ military uniform to tellify their rcadmels to enliil with her ene- 
“ mies;—-that they Ihould make it their common practice to drink 
*• ncalonahle healths, with menaces of revenge to the proteftant 
“ clergy, and others who oppofcd the views of a popilli Pretender 
“ and his adherents; and that they ftiowld even traduce the ininifters 

of Hate, and many great men of the kingdom, in thole times, as 
“ being of their religion,” Motives, p, 58, 59, 60. I fay nothing 

of the crimes imputed to them by M, A-—d, on account of 

which, men of all religions are equally emeitahlc to public jullice, 
farther than jull 10 ebtvrve that they who palliate fuch crimes, and 
icrecti the criminals upon pretended principles of religion, in Head of 
being tolerated in the open profcllion of fuch religion, Ihould be 
expelled ft out every civil locicty without the leall hcfuaiion. Had 
theie matters of fafct been properly traced by atithortiy, immediately 

upon Mr. A-d’s information thus given to the public, fome at 

leaf! of the offenders might probably have been dilcovcred, and dealt 
with as they delerved ; or eiie (what would have given latisfatlion 
another way) Mr. A——d might have been cunvitted as an impof- 
tor, who, lor fome pat ucular imercit of his own, thought proper to 
amuic and alarm the public with mere tltiinseras and inventions of his 
own brain.—May I here venture to touch upon another point lug- 
gelled by this comroverly of Mi. bower? h is indeed a tender 
sine, but worthy, in my humble opinion, of a little conlideration 
fionj the public, in what way, I pretend notto judge, 1 have heett 
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riety of publications, particularly in nevyspa- 
pers ; in which undoubtedly their policy, as 
children of this generation, is tobe commend¬ 
ed. The short rescripts conveyed to the pub¬ 
lic through these channels, in the form of let¬ 
ters, seem to be calculated to make impressions 

informed, upon the authority of fome gentlemen of good fenfc, and 
unqueftionable honour, that they have, on their travels abroad, found, 
among the roman catholic clergy, men oflearning and ingenuous 
mind', who have freely acknowledged a diftatisfaftion wiih their own 
fyftem, and at the fame time an inclination to take refuge in fome 
proteftant coun'ry, where they might freely profefs their religious 
fentiments, provided they could be fure of a fubfiftence. Might 
not fome public provifton for the maintenance of fitch converts be 
made without any impropriety, at lead till, by fome particular ap¬ 
plication of their relpcHive talents, they might be made uleful to 
theinfetves and the community, without fuel) expence to the public? 
Some eftablifttmcnt of this kind, wifely and cautioufly conditioned, 
feems to me to bid the fairclt for obviating, on the one hand, the 
complaints that have been made, that Inch converftons have not been 
fufliciently encouraged in this country, and, on the other, the rea- 
fonable jealoufy that particular perfons, elpecially in high Hattons, 
may entertain that their benevolence wottld hedifappointed, and their 
patronage difgraccd by the tergiverfation of an hypocrite, or a rene- 
gado. I find in a pamphlet, publtlhed in the year 1748, intituled, 
yin enquiry into the. behaviour of our great churchmen finer, the re¬ 
formation, &c. the following paflagr. “ When there are any of 
“ their miffionaries” [meaning roman catholics] “ who, by read- 
irg, converfation, and probity of mind, are dilpofed to become 
“ converts to our church, how unhappy and difmal are their cir- 
“ cumllances ? They are fure of feeling all polfible cfk-tls of the 
“ malice and revenge of the party they deleft, and have the dif- 
“ couraging profpett of neglect, coldnefs, and fitfpicion, with which 
“ we have thought fit to treat fuel) converts. With a very fewex- 
** ceptions, this hath generally been the cafe ever fiitce the revolu— 
“ lion p. si. Sttrelv this writer, whoever he was, Ihould have 
fupported this preremptory rededion by a competent number of in- 
fiances, on the peril of being held injurious to his countrymen. That 
the party deferted by fuch converts hath molelled them more or lefs 
by attempts cither to bring them back, or to expofe them to fome 
hardlltip or fcandal, is perhaps true in the cafe of every churchman 
wlto hath been converted from thcpopiih to the proteftant religion. 
But, fofar as 1 have been able to obferve, or to learn from enquiry, 
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upon a gi cater variety of readers, than argu¬ 
ments deduced in long and, formal treatises, 
which are neither to be had at so easy an ex¬ 
pence, nor so readily and generally* dispersed 

coldnefs, nfglfFl, or unreajonabk fufpicion, towards ftich converts, 
has not been pdtly or generally chargeable upon the prefent genera¬ 
tion of britilh protrllams. There are and have been many remar¬ 
kable examples to the contrary, among which the learned and re- 
fperiable Dr, Couraycr has a right to be firft named. Father Piazza 
I pertonally knew at Cambridge. 1 have heard him acknowledge 
his obligations to particular patrons, and was an eye-witnels of the 
regard paid him in the univerlity, where, while I knew him, he 
procured himfclf a comfortable fubfiltence by teaching the Italian 
language. Dr. Afpinwall had nothing to complain of, unlefs fome 
groundlefs ftdpicions, which however did not prevent his enjoying 
a goothpreferment to the day of his death. I remember a venerable 
old cicigyman of the name of Avimer, beneficed in Lancadiire, who 
was a convert from popery, and much refpetted and efteemed in 
that country, as long as he lived. There are others, no doubt, in 
the fame cncumflatices, (till living, who have no realon to complain 
either of the mldueis or neglcft they meet with in thi. country. But 
the moll lingular inltance of favour to converts from popery, to our 
purpole, is that of the laic btlhop Hoadly, who being himfelf con- 
vim oil of the hnccriiy of Pilliomcre’s converfion, would not with¬ 
draw his patronage from him, notwithftandmg the fufpicions exprelT- 
ed ol the laid Pillinmcrc, and the reflections call upon the btlhop for 
entertaining him, by thole who fo warmly oppofed his lotdlhip’s 
principles. Thai proper caution Ihould be uled in giving credit 
or enroutagement to converts front popery, particularly ecclefiallics, 
no one can denv, who recoiletls the intlances of Anthony de Doird - 
ids, Jarnge, and others both at home and abroad. S'ronger or 
more convincing marks of real converfion could hardly be given by 
men, than were exhibited in the writings of thele two tevolters : and 
whoever after thefe proofs of their converfion to the proteltant reli¬ 
gion Ihould have qnellioited their hncertty,mult have been thought,by 
every equitable mind, utterly void of all chrillian charity. That 
lome ol the pretended converts from popery in thele latter times have 
not been at all litter to be trufled than tlv ie two, may be conjefln ed 
from (time particulars in the late lord bilhi p of Winchejicr's letter, 
concerning bis lordfhip’s affair with Bernard Fournier. I do not 
mention Mr. Bower’s caie as an authority one. way or other. Great 
undoubtedly was his iudiferetjon in what is called his money-tranfac- 

B 2 
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among those who are most likely to be influ¬ 
enced by them. 

I do not mention it as a circumstance to be 
regretted* that popish writers have had this free 
access to ourpublic prints. Such liberty can ne¬ 
ver turn out to the disadvantage of the protes- 
tant cause, provided its advocates may he fairly 
heard in their turn, and have liberty to answer 
in the same way.* 

linn with the Jefuits, which however, as the Jefuits are now fo 
Well known to have been traders in all kinds of merchamlife, ought 
nor tn pal's for more than ii will fail Iv prove. But, however the mat¬ 
ter might hr taken by different patties while the litigation was on foot, 
every fufpicion of Mr. Bower’s hailing between the two religions 
ought now to fublkle. Mr. Bower died a fincere and pious pro- 
tellant, of which a complete and fa.isfaflory aitellalion was given to 
the public bv his refpeftable relifl, in the London Chronicle of Oc¬ 
tober it. i j 66 . —Upon the whole, might not fome afylnm be pro¬ 
vided, at the expence of the public, for fuch lomifh ccciefiaflics as 
are dilpoled to come over to i«, with a temporary fubfiflence, till 
they could he properly employed in particular ilattons ? Might 
not this afyt im be confidered as a place of probation, till thefc re¬ 
fugees could pioeure proper and llitisfafforv credentials of their for¬ 
mer behavioii!,«nd give lufhcient pi oof of tlieir fmccrity in embracing 
the protellam religion ? I afk thelc (juellions with abfolute defer¬ 
ence to heller jndgmeriis, and only by wav of fuggclling fomething 
i f an expedient to lake away all occafiun for any complaints of neg¬ 
lect on the one hand, and for any jealonfies on the oilier, with re- 
fpt ft to fuch refugees. The roman catholics leave nothing fhort 
which may either thllrcfs or calumniate thole who forfake their (uper- 
Union. One curious method the papills in Ireland lake for thispur- 
pofe haih been fignified in a late ingenious publication. It leems, 
they call renouncing the rotnifh, and embracing the protellant faith, 
twailovving the fcorpion. An exprcflion well enough calculated to 
intimidate tender and fnpcrliitioiis minds. See Thoughts, Elfays, 
&c. by C. Howard, Eiq. p. j t. l.et us take the hint to counter¬ 
act this policy, by giving all poffibie encouragement to ierious and 
fn,cere converts from the church of Rome. 

* “ What! (will the readc r iav) can it be made a qticllion, 
t; whether protellant writers may have free accefs to Englifli newf. 
“ papeis. in delence of the ellablilhed religion ?” Let him judge 
for lumlc.f, after pending the following particulars. In tl^e Go- 
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Nor indeed have the Roman catholics been 
negligent in improving thys liberty to their 
own advantage, by-such kind of art and ma¬ 
nagement as the feebleness of their »cause re¬ 
quired. They have accordingly brought to 
these conflicts a double portion of assurance to 
bear them out in contradicting the most authen¬ 
tic historical fatts, as well as of Jesuitical chicane 
whereby to evade the scandal of their detestable 
principles. 

The champion who hath figured in this peri¬ 
odical warfare with the greatest parade, is one 

zcttcer of February 13, 1767, was a notification from the publilhfrs 
of that paper in theft words: “ The two Letters concerning the' 
MPins, figned impartial, we beg to be cxcufe.d infertirig ; 
as we have very particular r k a s o n s for rejecting (for the 
future) every thing relative to popkry.” What might be the 
particular fiibjcct of the letters figned Im parti a 1. does not appear ; 
they might be for, or they might be again!) popery. But the deter¬ 
mination, to rejett every thing relative to popery, extended the pro* 
feription to proteftanl as well as popilh advocates for their refpettive 
fyllcur. As this mull have been matter of lome furprife to the pub¬ 
lic, fo nebody, it feetns, thought proper to call up>m the pnbiilhers 
of the newipapers for thofc particular rcafons, mentioned in the no¬ 
tice above-cited. To which, in the Gazetteer of Saturday, Febru¬ 
ary 21, 1767, the following anfwer was returned:—“ After ma¬ 
ture. deliberation, toe mufl beg to be excufed infer ting the letter 
figned A. Protestant (occafoned by our notice of “ declining , 
“for particular realotts, any more letters about popery” Jfor fear of 
giving nlfe nee .”—Here we have a glimpfeof the particular rcafons, 
&... namely, the fear of giving offence. But t,, whom could the letter 
of a Protestant give offence, on the fubject of popery ? To 
none but papifts or their favourers. To what a pal's mull we be 
Come, while the papifts have fulhcient inieiclt to controul the Bri- 
tifh prels, when writings in oppolitiun to their principles and fuper- 
flition arc offered for publication, and to intimidate our primers 
with the confetpiences of giving them offence ! It ought however 
to be mentioned, in juftice to the publilhers of the Gazetteer, that 
they have fitice got over their lcruples, and exhibited feveral in- 
tarellmg letters on the protellant, as well as the popilh fide of the 
quellipn. 
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irlio under the signature of A Real Freethinker, 
and with some equivocal efforts to pass himself 
upon the world for a Protestant, or at least 
for no Papist, published a series of letters in 
one of the daily news-papers, wherein the cause 
of popery was glossed over with as plausible a 
Varnish, as a little acquaintance with such wri¬ 
ters as Cardinal Perron and the Bishop of 
Meaux could furnish ; and that too, oftentimes, 
■weakened by the Freethinker's own modifica¬ 
tions, the compounded produce of a confused 
head, and a conscious heart.* 


* The daily paper in which the Real Freethinker’s eflfays were 
detailed, was (he Public Ledger; the publifliers of which, lo their 
honour, admitted feveral aniwers, which expofed, with great (pint 
and folidity, the dull malignant lophillry of the clfayill ; and at 
length drove him to the neccllily of taking tip the caule under a dif¬ 
ferent ftgnature. which gave him an opportunity of contradicting Itim- 
felf without the reproach of inconfiflenry : and when that would not 
fereen him from hi-> pnrfuers, ho thought fit to drop the newfpaper 
Cornell, and to collect his real freethinking letters into a pamphlet, 
tinder the title of A Free Examination of the common methods 
employed to prevent the growth of Popery, where, by way 
of an Introdutiion and Notes, he hadan opportunity of mangling, 
garbling, and variottfly falhfying and mifreprelenting thofe who bad 
written againfi hint, at his leifure ; in which he hatli been detefted, 
and very properly challifcd by an excellent hand in the London 
Chronicle , under the name of Old Milton ; as likewife by fome 
others. “ We mull however” (to borrow the language of Dr. 
Middleton) “ allow thefe men to aft like generous adverlaries, in 
referring the merit of their arguments to the trial of the profs; which, 
* in all countries where it can have its free courfe, will ever be 
“ found the fureil guardian of right and truth, and to which this par- 
“ ticular country, among the many great blelfings which it enjoys, 
*•' ismanifellly indebted for one of the greateft, its deliverance from 
“ a poptlli fiavery ; as all our hillorics tellify, from the reformation 
* f down to this day.”—And for this very reafon, when theie men or 
their abettors pretend to comroul the prefs, as in the circumftance, 
(note page 36, 37,) it ts hightime to check their itifolence. 
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But I must here observe that our present 
controversy with the papists does not turn, as 
heretofore, so much upon*those theological 
points which distinguish the protectant from 
the popish religion, as upon the merits of a 
particular question, namely, whether, upon 
protest ant principles, the Roman catholics, as 
they affcCt to stile themselves, are not intitled 
to as full and free a toleration in Great Britain, 
as other setts or churches, who dissent from 
the ecclesiastical establishment. 

This debate has been very artfully brought 
on. The grand objection to the toleration 
of popery is merely of the civil kind; that 
is to say the tendency of their tenets to subvert 
the civil as well as the religious rights of man¬ 
kind in general, and in particular the security 
we, of this country, have for our civil and reli¬ 
gious liberties, under those laws upon which 
the protestant settlement of our present govern¬ 
ment depends. 

If this could be proved to be amere prejudice, 
and if it could be shewn that the doctrine and 
discipline of the church of Rome had no such 
tendency; but that, on the contrary, a good 
papist was hound by his religion to be as obe¬ 
dient and peaceable a subject to a protestant 
as to a popish government, the great protestant 
principle of tolerat ing all sects, whose doctrines 
do not inlerjere with the peace and order of the 
civil government, must take place with respeCt 
to popery, equally as with respeCt to any other 
seCt. And accordingly the matter of faCt being 
presupposed, these popish writers have, with 
all freedom, urged the protestants with the 
'consequences of their own principles, and, as 
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they have occasionally expressed themselves, 
turned the tables upon them * 

The author who made the most of this kind 
of argument, was one who called himself a pro- 
testant, dml under that candid appearance pub¬ 
lished a book, intitled, The Trial of the Roman 

* But ?s there is nothing more difficult than for popery to wear 
the mafic of moderation for any long time, it appeared by an inci¬ 
dental difeovery, that they wanted to turn the tables upon us with 
a witnefs. The cafe was this: The great popular reproach which 
the papifls and jacobites caft upon King William, and which they 
found made the flrongefl imprtflion upon the common people, was, 
that he was a foreigner $ an objection to which the fuppoied 
fon of James II. was not liable. To ridicule this idle and ntifehie- 
vous diflinction, Daniel de Foe ptiblifhed his famous fatire called 
The True-born Enghjhman. W hat reception this poem and its 
author met with in their day need not be mentioned. This piejudice 
of the people, however, continued to be managed and fomented oc- 
cafionally by the difafleficd, agamft the two fir [l princes of the houfe 
of Brunlvviclt during the nine they filled the throne of Great Britain, 
All this while the True-burn Engli/hmav was alive and merry with 
his holinefs at Rome. Upon the demife ofhis late inajefly, our pre- 
fent mod gracious foverctgn George III. fuccccded to the imperial 
crown of thefc realms, who, being horn among us, filenced, lo the 
great mortification of the papifls and jacobites, the malevolent ob- 
jeftion which had been made to his illuflrions anceflors on account 
of their foreign birth. On January j, 1766, died the old Cheva¬ 
lier, leaving his pretentions, (1101 ala- ! to a True-burn EngHJhman, 
but) to a miivcof Itaiy. The True born Englijkman was now hap¬ 
pily in pofleflion, and the poptfli Ajpirant a foteigner, and liable 
Jo all the objc flions which the party had thrown upon our glorious 
deliverer on that at count. Now therefore was the time for them to 
turn the tables, am) the opportunity was not lobe lofl. Immedi¬ 
ately they repubhfhcd De Foe’s iatire on the True-born EngUJhman , 
primed, as is faid in the title-page, for R. Richards , next the 
Crop-Keys Tavern, Flulbourn , 1765 ; which however did not 
make its appearance publicly till afiei the demife of the old Cheva¬ 
lier. But leaf! the dtfign of (his publication fliould be mtllaken, 
they took care to prefix to the poem a print of a young perfonage, 
who, though without a name, was fufficiently delcribed by the - ad¬ 
joining injigma , namely, a fliicld, charged with the arms of die 
JSobiefki lamily, with this motto, fequi jmtmejue tueri. Underneath' 
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Catholics of Ireland; wherein the writers 
point was, to exculpate the Irish papists from 
the guilt of the horrid massacre of protestants 
in 1641. And the conclusion in view wag, that 
the Irish papists, standing acquitted as to the 
faft, the motives upon which those inhuman 
butcheries were committed, and the principles 
upon which they have been supposed to be vin- 
dicated, were wrongfully ascribed to the doc¬ 
lines of popery ; which, according to this wri¬ 
ter, are perfectly consistent with theprofoundest 
submission to civil government, even when ad¬ 
ministered by those whom the church of Home 
esteems to be heretics.* 

About the same time (that the papists ofEng- 
Jand might not lose the benefit of the pleadings 
in the trial) appeared a pamphlet, intituled, 
Considerations on the Penal Luxes against Jlo* 

4 

the fhield is the bull of Charles I, and at the bottom the following 
verfes; 


“ Few know mv face, tho’ all men do my fame; 

“ Look flritlly, and you’ll quickly guefs my name. 

“ Thro’ details, fnuws, and rain, 1 made my way ; 

“ My life was daily riltju’d to gain the day. 

“ / make nopromifes to thefe that keep none,” 

The copy from which thefe particulars are taken, and which is now 
before me, was bought at a popifh bookfeller’s in January, i j 66 , as 
toon, it is believed, as any of them were expofed to fale. Be this 
as it may, wc have here pretty ft tong evidence what the papUU 
mean by turning the tables upon us. 

* ’! he jut! and acute (Irit'tures of Mrs. Macaulay upon this arti- 
ful performance, Vo!. III. of her e .tclient hiftory, are fufficiem to 
expofe it to the contempt of the public, withouL any farther re¬ 
marks. The fame topic has beert taken up by the author of the Free 
Examination above mentioned, with a particular virulence again!! a 
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man Catholics in England, and the new-acqui¬ 
red Colonies in America ; in a Letter to a noble 

writer in the Public Ledger, who figned himfelf F. W. and who, 
by that, and* fotne other circumflanccs, fcems to be the learned Dr. 
Ferdiuando Warner , whole hi/lory of the. rebellion and civil war 
in Ireland hath indeed, in Ionic indances, lcafonably confronted 
the Real Freethinker, (inetamorpholcd into a citizen of the worldJ, 
on the fubjeti of the Lilli nidffacre. But if the laid citizen is not 
fattslied with the gentle manner in which the dofclor hath reprefented 
tbefe matters, he mull be bard to p'cul'e. For though the learned 
htdorian hath obierved, that, before the rebellion broke out, the 
papids had “ nothing to fear from the, adininillration, and noanimo- 
“ lilies as to intcreil, or religion, appeared to fiiblid among them; 
“ without the lead pretence of a quarrel, or the apprchenfion of any 
“ hoftility by the proteflants," (wtiich leems to be cattle of the citi¬ 
zen’s intemperate wrath againll F. W.) yet the citizen mud be 
very unreafbnable if he is not appealed bv Dr. Warner’s modera¬ 
tion, who permits himlelf to doubt whether Sir Pnelirn O’Neil’s 
cruelties, committed in the progrels of the. rebellion, “ fhould leave 
any Ham upon his religion.’' liift. p. r06. This, furely, leaves 
the field open to this Rrat Freethinkin g Citizen, to prove, at hts 
leifure, and after his own manner , that neither the imercds nor the 
principles of popery had any concern in the Irtlh rebellion from the 
beginning to the end of it. The paptds, who are more than com¬ 
monly zealous at tins period to walh the bloody Oains from their 
prcdeceffors of 1641, know very well what they mean by it, and 
others arc no drangers to the end they aim at. But it had much 
better become their prefcni pretctifions, to have gcncrouily condemn¬ 
ed the cruelty of their forefathers, and, by declaring their abhor¬ 
rence of luch practices, to have convinced thole into whom they de- 
fire toindil! a better opinion of their religious and political principles, 
that thofe principles are now verv different from what they were in 
the days of Chat les I. By taking the contrary courfc, andatlempt- 
ing to diferedit the plained and mod authentic fails by incompetent 
evidence, they have gained nothing but the reproach of a fltamcful 
inconfidcncy, while apologizing for the outrages of the Irilh papids 
in forty-one, by the provocations they received from the government, 
they deflroy that argument for their farther toleration, which reds 
upon the fuppofition, that their religion is calculated to promote ab- 
folute palfive fubmiffton under every fort of government; and (hew 
us in the mod glaring 'light, that popery is Jlill the fame, wearing 
the malk of peace and gemicnefs no longer than an opportunity offers 
to ule the indrumems of zeal and vengeance againll thole heretics 
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Lord, by a Country Gentleman. It must be ac¬ 
knowledged that there is, in this pamphlet, 

who for the prefent may have them in fubjertion, by the force of 
laws, and the advantage of numbers; which accordingfy we find it 
is their aim and their policy to leff >n as fad as they can, by nume¬ 
rous conveifions to their fupeiftii'on. Butcvcn this vizzard of de¬ 
cency and prudence will only fit the countenances of the better-bred . 
roman catholics. The popilh vulgar arclefs fcrupulous in avowing 
their fplcen and enmity again!! both the government and religion of 
protcllants ; and are, generally fpeaking, open enough to acknow¬ 
ledge that they owe their fentimrnts on theie fubjetls to the pious 
inllruHions of the very fame prieils whofe minillralions are attended 
indifferemlv by the rich as well as the poor. The indifcrction, in¬ 
deed, of the ruder and lets refined herd, the better fort of roman 
catholics arc obliged to difcwnon critical occafions. A notable in- 
flance of which we have in a pamphlet alcrthcd (againll.a hundred 
probabilities to the contrary) to the Lord Viloutm I'aafe , entitled, 
Obfcrvations on affaires in Ireland , from the fctllemcnt in 1691, 
to the prefent time. The quellion was, whether the lri(h Catho¬ 
lics were under any engagements to join Mr. Conflans, in cafe his 
projerted defeent upon Itcland in 1759 had taken place. To prove 
that they were not, their addrclfes to the Lord Lieutenant are re¬ 
ferred to ; but as it had appealed that the Irilh catholics had early in¬ 
telligence, of thedclign of the French Admiral (a fort of intelligence, 
by the way. which is not ufually firfl lent to people of the lowed 
clals), and were thereupon dilpofed to triumph and infult, this affair 
of addreffing became but a kind of equivocal proof of loyally, when 
fet again!! farts, of which there had been fo many wituelfes. Some¬ 
thing therefore mull be faid to thefe facts, or all was over with this 
argument; and that is thus ordered in the pamphlet, p. 18. “ What 
“ a few defperate men might hope from fitch an event, and what 
* 5 they would have done in confequence of its taking place, is here. 
,c out of thequejlion." By no means, till it is (hewn that thefe 
defperate men were not roman catholics, and that they had not both 
their intelligence anri their hope from roman catholics lefs defperate 
than themlcives. Till that is cleared up, thefe circumflances are 
not laid out of the quellion, but begged, as a main part of it, which 
however we cannot agree to grant. Under this reprobation of def. 
perate men, are the attempts and intentions of the gentry called 
white boys, endeavoured to be. Ihiftcd from the more relpcftable 
Irilii roman catholics, p. 20, 21, of this fame pamphfet; probably 
enough with feme fuccefs among the credulous Englilh. jjut what 
the well affc-rted Ii ilh proteftams thought of it, the reader may judge 
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much more temper and civility than in any 
others that have appeared on that side the ques- 

by an authentic paper in the Appendix, No. IV, The pamphlet 
before me informs us in a note, p. 20, that l! A Candid inquiry 
“ on this fubjeft was then in the prefs, and would fpecdily be pub- 
liflicd, and to that the noble author [or his Amanuenfis ] re- 
fers.” This pamphlet hath ftnee appeared under the title of 
a candid Enquiry into theCaufes and Motives of the late Riots m 
the province of Munjlcrin In land, by the. people called white-boys 
or levellers; with an Appendix containing other papers on the 
fame fubjcd,in a lelt, r to a noble. Lord, in England. 'I his pamphlet 
I have read,and mud think,either that his Loidihip had never peiuied 
it, or that he was very ill a.lvifcd, when he referred to it. To 
pafs by this enquirer’s alfurance in reprefenting the nrnimftauccs in 
the cafe of Nicholas Sheehy the pricll and his accomplices, as more 
favourable towards proving their innocence, than thole in the cafe of 
the French protcllant Calas, [Prcf.] and thereby prcfeinug the 
equity of that execrable profecution to the jullice of Ireland in the 

condemnation of Bridge’s murderers,-To pafs by his modefl re- 

tjtteft to his correfpondt nt, to believe nobody but the Enquirer liim- 
f?lf,—lie hath totally deprived Sheehy the prieft of the benefit of 
Lord Taaft’s apology, of being one of a few defperate men, &c. 
by an Extrafl from Exftaw’s Magazine for April 1766, at page 
58 of his pamphlet ; where wc are informed that Sheehy “ en- 
joyed an income of two hundred pounds a year.” In the lame 
page we we are told that Sheehy the prieil “ appeared in the charac- 
“ Ifr of a plain man, free from d, fign.” But this the pamphleteer 
himfelf forbids us to believe, and cliaratlerifcs him as “ a giddy, of- 
* e ficious, but not ill-meaning man, with ioineihing of a Quixonlh 
* e call of mind, towards the relieving of all thole, whom lie fancied 
“ to be injured or diftreffed.” p. 7. Circutnllances tending to in¬ 
duce the IIrongell probability of his being capable of undertaking 
every thing laid to his charge. And as to his meaning, it could not 
be ill, where it was directed by a zeal for his icligion, l’age 19. this 
ednfiftent enquirer pretends to be a protcllant : “ Our religion, 
my Lord,” lays he, " derives no benefit from the impoling on pa- 
“ pills opinions which are manifeIlly incopfillent with their avowed 
“ and moft elfential tenets,” Bui a pioteflant of common reading 
would have known, that the avowed and the elTential tenets ofpopery 
are two very different things, as hath • appeared to the whole world 
in the cafe of BolTuet Bilhop of Meaux, and from the moral tenets 
of the jefuits ; a matter of fait which invalidates the whole force of 
bis infer*ng the innocence of the fufferers, either from their princi* 
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tiori. No art or address is wanting to conci¬ 
liate the minds of English protestants either to 


pies or (heir dving prote/lations. In fliort the very abftrafl of their 
trials, exhibited in the Appendix of this curious performance, 'ex¬ 
culpates the judge and jury who tried them from every the leaft fuf* 
picion of partiality or undue prejudice; as might be {hewn by 
going into particulars. The repeated and confident evidence of 
Julia Londc.rgan or Lonergan, the boy of 19, is remarkable. 
For this boy’s evidence no flews wen raked, no goals rummaged, 
nor was he found to be a ftrangcr to the perfons of the accufed, 
when confronted at their trial, p. 23. For “ the court indulged 
“ the prifoners to change their drefs before Lonergan fwore 
“ to the identity of their perfons; who, notwithftanding their 
“ difguife, and their being mixed with a number of people, pointed 
“ them cut with the cryer’s Half.” p. 37. Pendergralt’s evidence, 
in favour of the prifoners, is totally overthrown by Tennifon, p. 
55. <; The evidence of James Herbert for the crown, was 

“ very circumflantial, and was not attempted to be invalidated, ei— 
“ ther in regard to his teftimony or his character,” p. 36. But 
Edmond Sheelty declares, “ he never faw Herbert tril the day of 
his trial,” p. 63 . Perhaps not in a pair of leathern breeches, or a 
blue c.ual, or not in a court ofjuflice. But Edmond Sheehy could 
hardly be a ftranger 10 Herbert’s errand to the affizes, namely, to 
give evidence on the behalf of his accomplice Nicholas. At leaft 
out Candid Enquirer was no flranger to it, when he attempted to 
vilify this man, p. 13 . of his pamphlet. But does he confiaer that 
the more black he makes Herbert, the more fufpicions he creates of 
the fort ofwitneffes picked up in behalf of his favourite Sheehy tbe 
priell ? This was probably the prudential confideration, which re¬ 
frained Edmond Sheehy’s council from any attempt to invalidate 
Heibcrt’s tcllimony on Edmond’s trial, and Edmond himfelf from 
making ufe of that circumflance, of never feeing Herbert before, 
till he was juft going to execution. And yet, poffibly, that very 
fuppofition would have overthrown every thing Herbert had tofiy 
in favour of Father Shechv, had his evidence been received on tbe 
behalf of that priell. One might bring many more inftances of this 
Candid Enquirer’s felf confutation, which, for the avoiding ofpra- 
lixity, mull be omitted. One remark, however, I cannot pafs by, 
upon tbe fib-enquiry of the public fpirited and proteftant hearted M 
S. Efq. exhibited in the Appendix, p. 23. “ The perfons [mean- 

“ ingthe rioters of 1762] were papifts, and the violence brokeout 
“ in the time of war. As papilts, we know them hurried on by a 
'* blind religious zeal, and believe them in general, as different from 
“ protcltams in political as religious fentiments. We are not quit* 
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the spirit or the principles of popery ; but the 
protestants of the church of England more par¬ 
ticularly, by shewing that the whole form and 
fashion o t f that church is borrowed from the 

<e miflaken in this judgment of them; hut we are often widely foin 
“ the eonfeejuence we auempt to draw from it; that they are ever 
“ ripe for rebellion, and if any opportunity offered, would tnafla— 
** tre us in our beds,” p. 27. But furely there could be no wide 
miffake in attempting to draw the confcquences mentioned in the 
prefent cafe. “ Thclrilh papifls, in general, are hurried on by 
** a blind religious zeal, and are as different in politics from pro- 
'* teflants as in religion.” That is to fay, they are equally hur¬ 
ried by a blind zeal in politics as religion. Thefe lrifli papifls 
turn riotous at a time when the proteflant government is at 
war with a popifh enemy, and when the faid papifls (p. 29) might 
have expefcted a foreign aid. What hinders us then from con¬ 
cluding, that thefe rioters of 1762 (and the prefent queftion con¬ 
cerns thefe only) were ripe for rebellion, or who can pretend to 
fay, what they would not have done, urged on by thefe principles 
and difpofnions, if a farther opportunity had oflered ? Upon the 
whole nothing could have been more unfortunate for the obferva- 
tiont aferibed to Lord Taafle, than the publication of this pamphlet, 
upon which fo much of the credit of the oblervations is made to de¬ 
pend. That the better fort of roman catholics kept fair with go¬ 
vernment both in England and Ireland, during all the various Jif- 
turbanccs given by the white boys, is neither to be doubted nor won¬ 
dered at: nor was it advifeable for the government to dilcover what 
ftntimcnts they entertained of all thofe profelfions of roman catholic 
loyalty, on all occafions. But what thofe lentiments were, appear¬ 
ed fufficiently at a proper time ; namely, in the Lord Lieutenant’s 
admirable fpcech to the Irilh parliament, Otlobcr 1763, part of 
which I (ball here tranfcribe.as afull anfwer tofo much of the pamph¬ 
lets above noted as relates to the cale of the rioters in 1759,1762.,ind 
1*763. “ No means can ferve more effedlually to prevent thefe 

** dil'orders for the future, than the encouragement of iuch inllitutiotis 
“ as'tend 10 imprefs on themir.dsof the lower order of people, 
•* early habits of induftry, and true principles or tiu- 
“ gion. For this purpole your Protestant charter 
schools wereeflablilbed ; to which I therepore r.-com- 
mend the continuance of your care, encouragement, and fippoit.’' 
This, I fuppole, is deciftve, and fuflicient to fliew in what de¬ 
gree jalje principles oj religion { which, by the way, are not peculiar 
to the lower order of people) were underflood by the government to 
contribute t'6 thofe dilorders. 
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Roman, to which, as this writer will have it, 
the church of England is indebted even for the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament; be¬ 
sides other articles of consequence to our pre¬ 
sent ecclesiastical constitution, which*are there 
particularly enumerated.* 

* “ This enumeration is as follows: “The clergy of the e&abliflpd 
“ church, received the facred depofit of the old and new teftament* 
“ from their Raman catholic predecelfors. It is from them alfbthey 
“ arc ambitious of deriving their million and ordination ; and the 
“ labours of father Courayer for that purpofe, have been received 
“ with applaufe. Every pofitive article of belief is, in a manner, 
“ taken from the Roman catholic faith; and heftdes the holy bible, 
“ the rule of that faith remains in part the fame, as the Apoftle* 
“ creed, the Athanalian creed, the four firft general councils, and a 
“ regard for the authority of thcanticnt fathers of the church. There* 
“ is alfo neatly the fame hierarchy, the orders of bifhops,priefts, and 
“ deacons, and the like canons for fixing the fubordination and ec- 
“ clefiallical difcipline; the fame books are put into the hands of the 
“ laity ; The Whole Duty of Alan, Thomas a Kcmpis, The Intro • 
“ duition to a devout Life, and many books of that fort, tranflated 
“ by Dr. Stanhope, and other eminent divines. Likewife, the 
“ having a fet form of publie prayer, and very little variation of the 
‘‘ prayers themfelves, except the difference of language, and what 
‘‘ regards the interceffion of faints. The more minute or ceremo-' 
‘‘ rttal part of the former worfhtp has alfo been preferved; the par- 
“ lieu la r and decent garb of ecclefiaftics, the ufe of the furpiice, of 
“ the fign of the crols in haptifm, bowing at the name of Jefus. The 
‘‘ fame days ate allotted for commemorating the myfteries of the 
‘‘ chrillian religion, organs, bells, and even placing the communion- 
‘‘ table, the fitnation of which was regulated feveral different wayi 
in Edward VI. reign ; but when the church of England was efht« 
blilhed, it was fixed in the old place, and reftored by fome to its 
more folemn name of altar. This fimilitude, I fuppofe, gave oc« 
cafton to the church of England’s being fty led Calvino-papifta, by 
‘‘ the German Lutherans. The calviniftical partis very much for- 
faken, and the gloomy predeftinariati fyttem is exchanged for a 
i: more chearful and reafonable doClrine.’’ Confidcrations, p. 63, 
64, 65. Thus we fee even this artful writer, while he is ibheiting 
a favour from our rulers, cannot refill the temptation of fneering the 
church of England, fair her conformity to popery in : fo many material 
articles. It is indeed a clumljr banter enough, and fo expreffed, aft- 
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But, whatever artifice this dextrous advo¬ 
cate may have thrown into this insidious com¬ 
position, lie labours in common with the rest 
of his fellow-drudges in the same cause, under 
the incurable infirmity of inconsistency and 
misrepresentation in matters of fact. * It could 

to place beds and organs among the myfleries of the chriflian religi¬ 
on. But it is a reprefeniaiion well adapted to the capacity of (lie 
vulgar, and is of no final! tile to the papids (to my certain know¬ 
ledge) in their work of converfion. A circumdanee which requires 
our mod ferious attention; anti more efpccially as the want nfihefe 
conformities among the protcdaiu dilfenteis, give them the advan¬ 
tage ofalledging at lead, that for one convert to popery gained from 
them, there are hundreds won from the church of England. 

* Thus “ the Protcdants burnt in Queen Mary’s reign, were 
11 guilty of Treafon. The Gunpowder-confpirators were few— 
“ acted confefledly againd catholic principles, and expreffed their 
“ forrow and repentance for it at their execution. In the I rifle 
Mairacre none but the lowed clafs of people were guilty of the 
“ cruelties complained of on that oecadon.” But as th.-fe weie 
faffs upon which our Conjiderer could not wholly depend, he has 
another firing to his bow, and, according to former precedents, £ ‘ al- 
“ efibes the Powdcr-plotto the artifice Cecd, tire Jrifh Rebellion 
“ to the frenzy of men made defperate by the opprelhons of civil 
“ government, and the Tyranny of James II, to the eounlcls of 
“ Lord Sunderland.” But the pinch of the calc lay here : All 
ihefe attempts for the fnppreffion ofherefy were, in the event, unfuc- 
cefsful, favc only that of Queen Mary, and lhe ailed by law. 
“ The principal perfons who differed in Queen Mary's reign,” 
fays this gentleman, “ might have been puuifhcd for high treafon, 
but die choie to have them condemned for herefy, that fo the 
“ punifhment might fall on thole Jhc deemed the enemies of the Al- 
**. mighty, rather than conlider them as offenders againd herfelf 
“•and the date,” p. 20 . she deemed! Did not the church deem 
them iotoo ? were not the laws dill in force againd herefy in this 
kingdom ? are not the laws dill in force in all roman catholic coun¬ 
tries againd herefy founded upon the fame principle ? “ But Car- 

“ dinal Pole—difappoved of all violent proceedings,” Why then 
did he not put a flop to them ? (for he certainly had it in his power.) 
And what does thisprove, but that, whatever the natural dilpofuion 
of; the man might be, the principles of holy church admit of no le¬ 
nity in cafes of herefy J and the principles of holy church mud b« 
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indeed hardly be otherwise with atiy of them, 
w hen one considers the paradox they have to 
support, which is at the bottom neither more 
nor less than that the penal laws against papists 
in Great Britain have for their object opinions 
purely religious, whereas what the protestants 
call persecution under popish governments, ts 
nothing more than just and, legal punishment 
for sedition, treason, and rebellion against the 

the principles of the pried.—“ As all Englifh catholics do at this 
“ time,” fays this Confiderer. But why Englifli catholics ? Are 
not Englifh catholics of the fame religion with French, Spanijh, 
Italian, German, Irijh Catholics ? Have they different notions 
of herefy, or different fentimentsof the authority of the church by 
which herefy is defined and cenfured ? If fo, what becomes of the 
unity of the church ?—But here again the reafon is at hand ; if 
Englifli catholics were to avow their approbation of violent proceed¬ 
ings, their wickcdnefs might come to fall on their own pate, as it 
hath done on former occaftons. But what does this gentleman 
moan by violent proceedings ? When Lewis XIV was dragoon* 
ing his prntcllam fubjefts intothe catholic faith, by all the barbarities 
implied in that exprcflive word, the French writers had the affurance 
to affirm, that all their conversions were made by methods oj lenity 
and fweetnefs, and that no feverities were ufed upon thofe occafions. 
Among others, Boffuet bifhop of Meaux, afferted this in a pafloral 
letter to the new converts of his diocefe in 1685. But, glaring and 
notorious matters of fact having given the lie to his reprefemation, it 
was expefted that he would expunge that paffage in the ad edition 
of the faid letter. “ They write from Paris,” fays Mr. Bayle, 
*' that Mr. de Meaux will cancel, in the ad edition of his pafloral 
“ letter,the paffage where he fays to the new catholics of his aiocefe, 
11 dint they have fuffered no violence in their goods or in their per- 
*' font, ai 'd that he has heard other bifliops fay the fame thing/* 
Nouv. de la Rep. des Leitres, juin. 1616. p. 736. Inilead of this 
the bifhop, in another piece, publifhed fbon after, folemnly called 
God to svitnefs, that he had, in that pafloral letter, fpoken nothing 
hut the truth. (See Bower’s Summary View, p. 149.) Which t* 
no otherwife to be underflood, confidently with the credit and vera* 
ciiy of this catholic prelate, but by fuppofing that in his ideas the 
methods of dragooning were not methods of violence. In what high 
edimaiion the bifhop of Meaux’s fentiments are held by the Englifh 

D 
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state. N o wonder lhat, in the support of these 
propositions, they should be driven to the neces¬ 
sity of misreporting and misrepresenting fafts 
and characters oil both sides, and contradicting 
each otljer in blackening on theonehand, and 
varnishing on the other, the men and, things 
which fall in their way. 

But, in truth, the best of these writers were 
tmt under-workers, employed occasionally to 
smooth the road, and to open a more disembar¬ 
rassed and expeditious passage for their capital 
Work,-—The Life of Reginald Pole , by Father 
Philips ; who, in order to magnify his hero, 

catholics, hath appeared in many of their late publications; we (hall 
therefore do them no wrong in fuppofing their ideas of violent pro¬ 
ceedings to be the fame with thole of this Prelate. Btu the point 
this writer wants to infufe into the prefent generation, without any 
proof but a few examples of changes of fentiments in fimiiar cafes, 
is the tender affeflion the catholics have for his prefent Majefly. 
It is a great pity he did not bring, as an inftance of it, their repub- 
lilhing the True-born Englijhman , with the decorations above-men¬ 
tioned. One of his arguments is as follows : “ Not many years 
“ ago, one of the univerfities was branded with the charge of being 
** paved with Jacobites ; and yet, in how high a degree of royal 
** favour do the members of that body lcem to Hand at prefent ?’* 
Well, and what then ? Why then, “ thereare many other inftan- 
“ ces of the like changes.” Therefore, 1 fuppofc, the roman ca¬ 
tholics ought to Hand in an equally high degree of royal favour. 
Have then the roman catholics changed iheir political fentiments, as 
he inimuates the members of the univeiffty to have done ? That, 
with all his flourifhes “ of the fenfibilily of his Majefty’s roman 
“ catholic fubjefts, of his goodnefs, clemency, and moderation,” he 
ventures not to aflert. There is no confequence then to be drawn 
from this fuppofed parallel cafe, in favour of the roman catholics; 
and the only ufe he could pofltbly make of the inftance he here 
brings, would be the fuppurition, that the univerfity feems to Hand 
in this bign degree of royal favour, without changing her political 
fentiments. And whether this would be a more decent compli¬ 
ment to his Majefly’s government or to the univerfity, the reader 
will Judge. Upon the whole, all infmuations of their affeftion to 
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and his coadjutors in the sacred cause of the 
church, makes not the least scruple to calum¬ 
niate every person and every measure that con¬ 
tributed to the protestant reformation. 

• 

his Majefty’spcrfon and government, are but mere pretence, while 
his Majeftv’s religion lies with them under the imputation of herefy, 
and that herefy is excluded by the church from toleration. This 
writer endeavours indeed to reprefent this matter otherwife, and 
tells us, p. 3, that, “ except in the extremities of Europe, Spain, 
“ and Sweden, the benign fpirit of moderation is gaming ground." 
Unfortunate apologift ! the vengeance fo lately attempted to be taken 
on Mr. Marmontel in France, by the doctors of the Sorbonne, for 
his noble femiments on toleration, in the ] 5th chapter of his Bcli- 
Jarius, too vifibly confute the fuppofitiou. “ Mr. Marmontel, 
“ fay the accounts from Paris, in a letter to the archbilhop, offered 
“ to retraft it [this 13th chapter] if neceflary ; but the divine* 
“ are inexorable, and are determined on proceeding againft him." 
London Chronicle, April 4, 176 7. Will our Confiderer tell us, 
that thefe arc bigots, who aft both againft reafon and principle ? 
Hardly ; for they are priefts, and their authority is facred with 
every one of their perfuafion, even by the confeflion of this very 
writer. For in anfwer to thofe who ridicule the papifts for facri- 
fifing their reafon to the authority of the prieft, he does not deny the 
charge, but apologizes for it thus: “ In this they (the papifts) aft 
“ much in the fame manner as the reft of mankind in their moft im* 
“ portant concerns •, the client is direfted by his lawyer in what re» 
gards his property, and makes fo little ufeof his reafon,that the coun- 
“ fellors frequently do not alledge the motives on which they found 
“ their opinions. How blindly do the wifeft men follow the advice 
“ of the phyfician, when their health and life itfelf is at flake ? Why 
“ ihould thofe alone be ridiculous, who, in matters of religion confute 
“ that order of men, who are fuppoled to have madethat the ftudy 
“ andbufinefsof their lives; and they,asthe learned bilhopof Meaux 
“ obferves, are not toimpofe any new article of belief, but only to 
“ inform their flock what was the doftrine of Chriftaud his Apof- 
“ ties ?” P. 10, 1 1. But how if the flock is not fatisfied that the 
priefts give this information faithfully ? What hinders the flock 
from informing themfelves in fuch a cafe, by a fair examination and 
comparifon between the doftrines of Chrift' and his Apoftles and the 
doftrines of the priefts ? To this we have no anfwer. But we 
muft fuppofe thefe priefts at leaft give this information with fincerity, 
and to the bell of their judgment. Whence it will foUoW| that 

D 2 
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On the other hand. Cardinal Pole’s virtues 
being represented as the effe6t of his religious 
tenets, the man himself is to be considered as 
a perfect exemplar of the excellency of the ro¬ 
man catholic religion, which must of course 
be exculpated from all those horrid doctrines 
charged upon it by the protestants, as there 
was no trace of any such principles in the life 
and charader of a man, who so well understood, 
and so strictly practised,. whatsoever was pre¬ 
scribed by his religion,* 

ihefe pricfts of the Sorbonne, who are for profecuting Mr. Marmon- 
tel, arc perfuaded that intolerance is a dotlrine of Chrift and his 
Apoflles, and that the dottrinc of moderation is a downright lurefy. 

* There is fortieth!ng extremely remarkable in the circumflances 
attending the 11 % ii appearance of this hiftory. “ The title page, wc 
“ are told, proclaims its publication at Oxford ; and from this cir- 
“ cnmifance many an unwary reader bath been led to imagine that 
“ it came out jufu mpamijfuJuperiorum .”—But the true account 
sve have of this mailer is as follows. “ The woik, prepared for 
“ the prefs, was in form brought to the Vice-chancellor, and fub— 
“ mined to his infpetiion ; by his order it was perufed and examined; 
“ i: was ccnfmed and rejctled as a production unfit to receive the 

11 (auction of our univetfity prefs.-But Mr. Philips, feeming 

“' ref'olved that Oxford fliould not be deprived of the intended honour, 
“ gains an ealy accefs to another prefs in the city, where no impri-- 
“ nuitnr or apptobation was required : in this manner the work 
“ came into the world.” See the Preface to Papijls and Phari- 
fers compared, by John Burton, D. D. The Vice-chan,- 
cellor not having authority over this other prefs, the univerfity are 
doubt Ids well jultified from any fufpicion of giving countenance to 
this publication. The matter is indeed fo left in this apology, as if 
it fliil was at f.liter Philips’s option where his book fliould be pub- 
liflied. I have bet n informed, however, upon pretty good autho¬ 
rity, that the author would not have gained eafy accefs to any prefs 
in Oxford, but through the intereil of a patron fince deceafed, whofe 
connexions with Philips laid him under iome groundlefs imputations 
of dying in communion with the church of Rome. As to the book 
itfclf, it hath received anfwers from feveral learned pens, which 
have attacked it with fnccefs, but from none with more execution 
than the compilers of the Critical Review, for June 1764, and 
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As the hopes and expectations of the papists 
about the time this work was published were 
not generally known, it was a matter of sur¬ 
prize to the public, whence the roman catho¬ 
lics, who for some time past had affefted toex- 
press their deference for the present govern¬ 
ment, should derive the assurance to calum¬ 
niate the protestant reformation in so open and 
profligate a manner. It was not long, how¬ 
ever, that we were suffered to remain in this 
state of suspense. It was published by the t'o- 
inan catholics about that time, that encourage¬ 
ment was given them to hope that so con¬ 
siderable a mitigation of the penal laws against 
them would speedily takeplace, as would amount 
to a full toleration.* 

January 1765, who clofe their ftriflures with the following 
jud remark. “ The world has feen many groundleft, impudent 
“ apologies for a church or a ftate in full polleflion of power, with- 
“ out the author’s deigning to authenticate the fafts;but this hiftory 
“ of Cardinal Pole is the moll impudent as well as ill-judged infuit 
“ that ever was offered to the underflanding of a people, among 
“ whom papills are now under legal difabilities.” 

* To their boafting of this I can fpeak with the more certainty, 
as I had an indance of it my felf.in return to a meflage I had fent to a 
Imfy pried dationed in my own parifh, and who had laid to my face, 
upon a former expollulation, that, “ fince the government thought 
“ proper to make no inquiries who frequented their worfhip, be did 
“ not fee what bufweis I had with it.” To this I could only reply, 
“ that I did not wonder njtjuit fhould think it At’jbufinefs to con- 
“ vert my heretical parilhioners to popery, and that it was not my 
t: bufineis to interfere with him; but that 1 apprehended a protedant 
“ government mud have differeut notions of our refpe£live provin. 
“ ces.” 1 mud own that fome things have been ineautioufly enough 
thrown out in the newfpapers, as well as. in publications of othpr 
forts, as if the affiduity of popifh emiffaries might well pafs, without 
the notice or the concern of the public, upon account of the, little 
fuccefstbey have had in making converts; and poflibly the prieft 
above-mentioned, and others of his clafs, might conclude from' fuch 
intimations, that government would connive at them, whatever 
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What grounds they had for this presumption 
is likely enough to remain a secret, as some of 
those upon whom the accomplishment of these 
expectations was said to depend, were soon 
after out of a condition to keep their word with 
them, if ever they gave it; and, if ever they 
gave it, it ought to be the daily prayer of every 
faithful subjeCt of his Majesty, that none of the 
same spirit and principles may ever be in acon- 
dition to make it good. 

It is natural however, for men, even after 
their disappointments, to hang upnn a flatter¬ 
ing prospeCt as long as ever the least glimpse 
of it remains in sight, and to amuse themselves 
with hopes, that the obscurity which for the 
present intercepts it may at some favourable 
crisis, once more clear off: and with this per¬ 
suasion, it was not at all accountable that the 
papists should still keep on foot the arguments 
in favour of the toleration they desire, by way 
of prepossessing the public mind, against the 
time when the projeCl. may be revived with suc¬ 
cess. And this doubtless is the motive upon 
which we have been entertained, of late, with 

lengths they Ihould go. They have by this time, I fuppofe, found 
their mi flake. His Majefly’s proteftant fubjefts, I truli, will never 
confider the article of profely ting their fellow-proteflants to popery as 
a matter of indifference, nor will their governors in church and flate 
be inattentive to their apprehenfions of this fort, when there (hall 
appe&r fufficient grounds for them, notwithflanding the impatience of 
the roman catholics under fuch cowroul ; of which they have juft 
now given us a fpecimcn, with as much additional provocation, by 
abufingtand mifreprefenting our proteflam reformation, as can be 
crowded into a pamphlet of 172 pages, intituled, An Apology for 
the Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland, humbly offered to the 
Confideralion of the King’s Mofi Excellent Majejty, and both 
luufes oj Parliament; which is juft come to my hands. 
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still more of these ingenious essays from roman 
catholic pens. 

In the mean time, it becomes us to be upon 
our guard against every attempt (however spe¬ 
ciously coloured) of a vigilant and insidious ad¬ 
versary, whose malignant intentions towards 
our religion and government will admit of no 
doubt. It may not therefore be unseasonable 
to take a cursory view of those pretensions to 
toleration, which the papists are now setting 
up, and which may, not improbably, make 
impressions upon those who meet with a new 
argument in favour of a popular error, when 
and where the refutation of it is not at hand. 
And as the papists ground their claim to be to¬ 
lerated in this country upon protestant prin¬ 
ciples, it will be necessary to begin with ex¬ 
amining into the grounds of the do&rjne of 
toleration, as it is expounded and professed 
among protestant, such of them, at least, as 
adhere to their original principles of reforma¬ 
tion. 

The plea of our forefathers for separating 
from the church of Rome was, that doctrines, 
forms of worship, and terms of communion, 
M^ere imposed upon the members of that church, 
which were not only not prescribed in the 
scriptures, but were such as, in many instan¬ 
ces, were plainly condemned by the word of 
God contained in those scriptures. 

. Upon that occasion the scriptures were de¬ 
clared to be the only authentic rule of $?ligion 
to Christians ; and accordingly all the protes- 
tant churches, as soon as they were formed, 
took care, in their public confessions, to ref 
serve to the written word of God the exclu- 
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sive honour of deckling all controversies, 
whether concerning points of faith, or circum¬ 
stances of worship and discipline, that might 
arise among them. 

This iommon principle set all protestant 
churches, with respect to matters merely reli¬ 
gious, upon a level. It gave indeed every 
man, as well as every church, a right to exa¬ 
mine, judge,* and determine for himself, what 
he ought to believe as necessary to salvation, 
and in what manner to worship God most ac¬ 
ceptably to that end. A protestant church, 
which had made a general appeal to the scrip¬ 
tures for the truth of religion, in opposition 
to the pretended authority of the church of 
Rome, could not find fault with any private 
protestant whoshould go to the same scriptures, 
cither for his creed or his ritual, even though 
what lie should, after examination, espouse of 
this kind, should differ from the creed or the 
ritualofthatparticularchurch. Insucha case, 
compulsive measures toprocurehis conformity 
to the majority would be most absurd and in¬ 
consistent, and could have no better effect than 
either to make the man an hypocrite, or ex¬ 
pose him to censures and penalties, which no 
protestant clmrch had more right to infli&than 
the church of Rome. 

And if this was the case where only the li¬ 
berty of a private Christian came in question, 
much more absurd and inconsistent would mea¬ 
sures of compulsion be, when different chur¬ 
ches an# societies should be in disagreement 
with each other upon points of religious contro¬ 
versy. It could indeed hardly be, but that 
one side must be erroneous, and found their 
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do&rines or their discipline on some mistaken 
sense of scripture ; but still the scriptures were 
the last resource of both ; and’therefore neither 
side could, upon thesole consideration of their 
being, in their own judgment, the more or¬ 
thodox, proceed to molest or censure the other 
on account of their dissent, without deserting 
the original protestant principle, or indeed 
without justifying the church of Rome for 
persecuting those who opposed her decisions, 
even with the plainest evidence of scripture 
before them. 

Thus stood the case with protestant churches 
considered as societies merely religious. But 
as, in process of time, whole kingdoms and 
states separated from the church of Rome, and 
adopted the general principles of the first re¬ 
formers, and as, in consequence of this sepa¬ 
ration, it was thought necessary to give the 
main body of protestants in every such king¬ 
dom or state the face and character of an esta¬ 
blished church, it became farther necessary 
for that purpose, to take in the civil magistrate 
as a party, to give a sanction to such ordinan¬ 
ces as were intended to regulate the religious 
discipline of a numerous society, united in one 
common religious profession. 

And here began the question concerning mu¬ 
tual toleration. The establishment of one mode 
of worship, and of one sett of doctrinal propo¬ 
sitions by the sanctions of civil authority, im¬ 
plied the exclusion of all the rest. The, exclu¬ 
ded se&s would of course fall under several civil 
incapacities ; at least under a deprivation of 
every privilege appropriated by the civil magi- 
sfate to those who conformed to the establish- 
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ment ; and so far as this was the case, the com? 
mon protestant principle namely, that the scrip¬ 
tures are the final resort in all questions con¬ 
cerning 'religion, would seem to be deserted. 
It did not satisfy dissenters to say, that, the 
■ settlement of dodrinal points being first left to 
churchmen and divines, the civil magistrate no 
farther interfered than to give his solemn ap¬ 
probation of them, and for the rest undertook 
only to regulate external forms, and things in¬ 
different in themselves, for the sake of order 
and decency. The dissenters from the establish- 
mentconstantly remonstrated, that churchmen 
or divines, as such, had no more right to settle 
points of dodrine for all the people, than the 
civil magistrate; that settling points of doctrine 
was only another phrase for interpreting the 
scriptures, and that to take from the people 
the right of interpreting the scriptures for 
themselves, amounted in effed to the taking 
from them the use of the scriptures. 

With resped to the modes of worship, and 
external ceremonies, the question was, not 
what the civil magistrate in his judicial or le¬ 
gislative capacity thought of their indifference, 
or of their conducing to order and decency; 
but what the dissenter thought of them when 
examined by the scriptural rules of discipline 
and edification. If, in the judgment of the 
dissenter, the established forms or modes of 
worship, or discipline, were inconsistent with 
those rules laid down in the scriptures, it wag 
not the approbation of the civil magistrate that 
could authorize the dissenter's compliance with 
fhem. Private conscience in such cases be- 
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comes a party, the judgment on which God 
hath reserved for his own tribunal. 

History informs us, that in Hie progress, and 
indeed in the beginning of the reformation in 
some countries, these considerations were too 
frequently over-ruled, and the authority of 
the civil magistrate improperly, not to say 
unwarrantably, interposed. In which impro¬ 
priety they were too often abetted and justified 
by protestant divines, even so far as to give 
countenance to many detestable a&s of perse¬ 
cution, which stand recorded in authentic 
history, to their great reproach. Every man 
of plain sense might see that these divines 
could not be justified in their own separation 
from the roman church, but on account of 
hardships and impositions of the very same sort 
with those they now obtruded on their protes¬ 
tant brethren. And, to speak impartially, the 
miserable quibbles which have been employed 
by different protestant communions, to distin¬ 
guish one of these cases from the other, have 
done nothing more for the men, than to leave 
suspicions upon their sincerity; or for their 
cause, than to shew what plausible colours may 
be put upon the very worst, by ingenious and 
interested advocates. 

In these latter times, the do&rine of religi¬ 
ous liberty has been more generally understood 
and more kindly entertained than heretoforej 
and though it cannot be denied that there are 
still remaining, in some protestant communi¬ 
ties, many unwarrantable restraints and in- 
cumbrances upon protestant dissenters from 
the established system, yet it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, that the original protestant principle 
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of mutual toleration hath recovered its credit, 
particularly in our own country, to a greater 
degree than could have been expedited. And 
though this principle hath not yet operated to 
the full and effectual relief of all those consci¬ 
entious dissenters who are intitled to it, yet it 
must be allowed, that the liberty they now en¬ 
joy of professing and practising their respedi ve 
opinions and discipline, is such as they who 
contrived the bulwarks of ecclesiastical esta¬ 
blishment in protestant states, vehemently 
condemned, and, had they lived in these times, 
would have opposed with all their power and 
interest. 

The notion that misled our forefathers in 
this matter was, that, if more than one form of 
religion should be tolerated in a country where 
only one form of civil government was esta¬ 
blished, some disorder and confusion would, 
ensue, pernicious to the peace and welfare of 
civil society; and no wonder, where the civil 
magistrate was so persuaded, that such an ap¬ 
prehension should make deep impressions upon 
him. 

. Churchmen indeed went upon other princi¬ 
ples. Taking the word, church, in a certain 
sense, they concluded, it must have authority 
to judge and censure erroneous opinions, un¬ 
der the name of heresy; differing herein from 
the popish doctrine on this head, in nothing 
hut in their account of the constitution of the 
church to which they ascribed this authority, 
and such limitation ofher powers, as excluded 
infallibility, rather perhaps in words and de¬ 
clarations, than in reality. On another hand, 
they imagined that schism, with respect to- 
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matters of discipline, was so precise and obvi¬ 
ous an idea, that they made no scruple to class 
it at the head of those immoral offences which 
were understood to be the proper obje6ts of 
ecclesiastical correction. 

With these reasons, alledged by the ecclesi¬ 
astical powers for reserving to themselves the 
punishment of heresy and schism, the civil 
magistrate had little to do, so long as civil so¬ 
ciety did not suffer by these supposed offences. 
But being persuaded, by artful and ambitious 
ecclesiastics, that heresy and schism were 
crimes which struck at the foundations of civil 
government, as well as at the peace and pros¬ 
perity of the church, and having no experience 
of the benefitsarising to the state from the free 
toleration of opinions and modes of worship 
which had no evil influence upon the com¬ 
merce of civil society, the civil magistrate in¬ 
terposed, and gave his sanction to the claims 
of church authority to inflict penalties and 
censures on heretics and schismatics; and had 
heresy and schism been the dangerous fright¬ 
ful things to civil government they were re¬ 
presented to be, he would have rightly inter¬ 
posed. But this was not the case, nor indeed 
could it be known a priori that it ever would 
be the case, till some overt aCts of heresy or 
schism had disturbed the civil peace and order 
of the community under his protection, which 
however he would have no reason to fear, 
while no religious society pretended to more 
than the full and free exercise of their Chris¬ 
tian liberty in matters of faith and worship. 

But then, on the other hand, whenever, un¬ 
der the pretence of conscience and religion, 
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then, whether dissenters from the establish¬ 
ment or not, professed such principles and 
avowed them by their practices, as manifestly 
broke in upon the peace and due regulations 
of civil society, the magistrate would then in¬ 
terpose his authority with the highest propri¬ 
ety. The same scriptures which reserve to the 
Christian his right of private judgment in mat¬ 
ters purely religious, reserve likewise to the 
civil magistrate his right of punishing evil¬ 
doers. The same scriptures which take the 
conscientious Christian out of the hands of 
earthly judgment, with respeCt to his religious 
Opinions and principles, by leaving him to 
stand or fall to his heavenly master alone, de¬ 
liver him over to the civil justice of his coun¬ 
try, the moment he takes occasion from his 
principles to break in upon the peace and 
righteousness of civil intercourse. The same 
scriptures indeed make it the duty of the ma¬ 
gistrate to see that his subje6ts lead quiet and 
peaceable lives in all honesty , as well as in all 
godliness, and therefore can never be under¬ 
stood to countenance or abet the disturbers of 
public peace, or the transgressors of the known 
rules of righteousness, upon any pretended plea 
of conscience. The Christian religion dis¬ 
claims the province of regulating civil society, 
farther than that, by instilling good principles, 
and reforming the manners of individuals, it 
provides in the most effectual manner for the 
peace and welfare of societies made up of 
Christiangovernors, and Christian subjects; and 
for the r.tst, confines itself to its proper office 
of conducting men to a kingdom which is not 
of this world. 
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These several cases might be illustrated by 
a variety of examples from different histories. 
But there is one which seems to me more par* 
ticularly apposite to the present purpose, as it 
refers to principles which were pretended to be 
derived from those of the protestant*reforma¬ 
tion. What I mean, is the case of the anabap¬ 
tists in Germany. 

The principal and distinguishing tenet of 
this se<5t was, the invalidity of infant baptism , 
and the necessity there was that their followers 
should be re-baptised, when they came to ma¬ 
turity, in order to make them qualified sub¬ 
jects of the kingdom of Christ. In support of 
this doctrine they alledged, the silence of the 
scriptures with respeCt to infant-baptism, and 
the incapacity of infants for making the neces¬ 
sary stipulations required on that solemn oc¬ 
casion. And upon these questions the contro¬ 
versy is kept on foot to this very time. 

Had this denomination of dissenters con¬ 
ducted themselves as peaceable subjects of the 
state, and conformed themselves to the laws 
of that -particular government under which 
they lived, and were protected in the enjoy¬ 
ment of their civil privileges, they would have 
been, upon the principles of the reformation, 
as much intitled to toleration in professing 
their peculiar doChine, and practising the or¬ 
dinances they grounded upon it, as any other 
protcstants whatsoever. 

It is of very little consequence to the civil 
magistrate whether a good, subject has' been 
baptised once or twice, or whether in hi3 in¬ 
fancy, or when he came of age. This'is a 
point which affeCts none but the man himself 
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in his religious capacity. And even whole so¬ 
cieties might, upon this question, separate in 
public worship from other religious societies in 
the same civil community, without being wan¬ 
ting in any one duty incumbent on good citi¬ 
zens. 

But when they, who first distinguished 
themselves by this religious opinion, proceeded 
to graft upon it doctrines which were immedi¬ 
ately destructive of all civil authority, and be¬ 
gan not only to oppose the magistrate, but to 
possess themselves of his power by violence, 
and to appropriate all earthly dominion to 
themselves, as theeled of God, and to pretend 
to derive their possession of it from him by 
immediate revelation; and under this prefence, 
to commit murders and other outrages upon, 
their fellow-subjeds;—when, I say, the matter 
came to these extremities, the principles of to¬ 
leration were out of the question. No man's 
conscience, dircded by the word of God, 
could lead him to these brutal and immoral 
ads; and the rulers of those particular states 
to whom these desperate enthusiasts gave this 
offence, were well jusified in their inflicting 
severe punishment upon such of their ring¬ 
leaders, as were the authors and instigators of 
these unjustifiable ads of rebellion and public 
mischief* 

* Vide Sleidan. Comment, lib. X. fub initio et alibi. Bayle’s 
DiBionary, Art. Anabaptists, and many others. It is not in¬ 
deed to be denied that fome religionilts of this denomination were in¬ 
hibited and fovercly treated by the civil powers, in fome other pla¬ 
ces, particularly in Switzerland, when their tenets were at leaf! of 
a more peaceable fort. The excufe for this was, that their dofirine* 
were fljtt fuch as in faft affefted the fecurity of the Hate, See 
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Let us now turn to the Roman catholic^ 
who live under our protestant government and 

Bayle, u.f. Rcmark[L]. where it appears that this apology was more 
plaufiblc in fome hates than it was in others; and they who treated 
them as a people not to be tolerated, tnuft be condemned orjuftified 
by the nature and circumflances of thole particular cafes, which 
came under their cognizance. See a fine paflage of Erafmus, con¬ 
cerning the abfurdity and iniquity of proteftants puniihing certain 
Anabaptifts, in his Life by Dr. Jortin, vol. II. p, 276, and the 
juft remark of the excellent biographer upon it. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that they who now are, and for above a century back¬ 
wards have been, diflinguifhcd by the name of Anabaptifts, have 
infilled themfelves to equal toleration, not only by difavowing the 
feditious doftrines of thole men who, under that denomination, fell 
intoihofe abominable exiravagances at Munfter and elfcwhere, but 
by profeliing others, friendly, in the higbeft degree, to the peace 
and welfare of civil fociety. I mention this the rather, as one df 
our Popifh champions in the Public Ledger will needs have the cafe 
of the Papifls, to be the fame wi:h that of the Baptifts, ailedging, 
that the latter had no more condemned the rebellious principles of 
their forefathers than the former. Now, not to mention the variety 
of lefts duo which the Anabaptifts have been divided, and in what 
refpefls they have differed each from the others, it is well known, 
that the mol) cotifidcrable body of them in the low countries coales¬ 
ced under the name of Mcnnonites, who formally dilowned the er¬ 
rors of particular fetlaries of that denomination in their public con- 
feflions. Even George Caffander, a Popifh writer, bore an ho- 
noutaole teftimony in favour of the Menu unites, namely, that “they 
“ had always moll vehemently renounced the madnefs of the Mun - 
“ jler and Battenburgh enlhufiafts, who meditated a reftoration of 
“ CI11 ill’s kingdom, which, as they faid, conliftcd in the dellruclion 
11 of the wicked by exiernal force.” Bayle, u. f. Rein. But 

to give the objeHor the faired opportunity of judging how the cafe 
Hands between the Mennonites or Baptfts and his clients, I {half 
take tile iibeity to tranfcnbc a curious paflage from the article above- 
cited in Mr. Bayle's Dirtionary, to which every reader, who may 
be edified or entertained by fo fine an anecdote, may not have ac- 
cefs. “ Mr. Dt Turennc” (who, by the way, had turned from the 
Proteflant to the Popifh communion) “ being one day in a coach 
,e with Mr. Van Beuning, expreffed his difltke to him at the to- 
leration which the States General granted to all forts of religions. 
\V'hat Mr, Van Beuning anfwered on behalf of the Mennonites 
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-consider how far their condudt and principles 
intitle them to .the toleration for which they 
plead. 

c 

“ was as follows: why are you averfe to the toleration of this feft ? 

“ They are very hooeft people, and the moll eafy in the world ; 

“ they never afpire to employments; they thwart no man’s ambiti- 
on; they traverfe no man’s views by competition or intrigues. It 
t‘ were to be wilhed, that in every country half the people would 
“ make a confcience of aiming at dignities; the other naif would ar- 
“ rive at them with lefs difficulty, and without employing fo many 
“mean arts and unlawful methods. We have no reafon to appre- 
“ hend the rebellion of a fefl, one of whofe articles of faith is, that 
“ it is unlawful to bear arms. How great a fecurity is it to a fovc- 
“ reign to know that his fubjefls are reflrained by fuch a bridle, 
“ whatever impofls or tallage is laid upon them ? The Mcnnonitcs 
“ contribute their fhare to the charges of the government. This is 
“ fuflkient. With this we levy troops, which are more ufeful to us 
“ than thefe people would be, were they to enlifl themfelves. They 
“ edify us bv the fimplicity of their manners; they apply themfelves 
“ to arts and bufmefs, without fquandering away their own patrimo- 
“ ny, or the wealth they acquire, in luxury and vice. Other com- 
“munions behave differently. Voluptuoufnefs and the expences 
“ of vanity, are, in them, a confiant fource of fcandal, and a wea- 
“ kening of the flate. But they refufe to fwear. A mighty mat- 
“ ter indeed! The authority of the tribunals receives no prejudice 
“ thereby. Thefe people think themfelves as much obliged by an 
“ affirmation of the truth, as they could be by an oath. All the ufe 
“ of adminiftring an oath confifls in this, that the perfon who violates 
“ it is in fear of being more feverely punifhed by God, and expofes 
“ himfclf to infamy, and even corporal punifhment from men. The 
“ Mcnnonitcs fear the fame confequences if they violate their affir- 
“ matioti; they are therefore bound by the fame obligation with other 
“ men." Will any man pretend to give the like amiable charafter 
of papifls in any proteflant country wherever they refide ? I know 
it hath been laid, that the papifls in Holland have always demeaned 
themfelves as peaceable and even dutiful fubjefls to the government 
of the States General, and with the fame affefiions to the common 
•caufe of the country, as other diffenters from the eftablilhed religi¬ 
on ; and this has been made an argument for granting them as full 
and free a toleration in Great Britain as they enjoyed in the United 
Province?. This, however, hath not always been the cafe, as ap¬ 
pears by the following particulars. In the year 1646, Cardinal 
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If the only objections we have to papist 9 
were that they hold— Transuljstantiation, pur- 


Mazarin formed a projefl of giving up Catalonia (thei in the hands 
of .'he French) to the Spaniards, in exchange for the Low Countries 
and the county of Burgundy. But as this exchange would have 
thrown advantages into the hands of France, which could not fail "to 
give umbrage to thofe who were the nearell neighbours to thefe 
countries, particularly England and the United provinces, it was 
quite nrceflary for the cardinal to obviate fuch objections as might 
arife from the confideration of the weight this exchange would have 
thrown into the fcale of France. The advantage of this exchange 
to the United Provinces, he pretended, would be, that, “they would 
“ no longer have occafion to be at the cxceffive expcnce ofkeeping 
“ up a barrier on the frontier of the SpaniQi Netherlands, as France 
“ would form no pretenfions to their country, as the Spaniards, from 
“ whom they had formerly revolted, would always do; on another 
“ hand he pleads, that the United Provinces might then place more 
" confidence in the catholics among them, to the mutual advantage 
“ of both parties, the catholics in thofe provinces being persecuted, 
“ not fo much through the hatred home, to their religion , as from 
“ being partifans and adherents to the Spaniards." Le Clerc, 
BM. Choifie. 'Tom. XX. p. 34, 35. So then we fee the States 
Ceneral have not always thought it good policy to tolerate the pa- 
pills in the fame degree as they did other feds. In the mean time it 
is a noble teftimony borne fay a popifh cardinal to the religious mo) 
deration of the proteftant ftates, namely, that they did not fubjeft the 
catholics to penalties on account »f their religion, but pour etre tenus 
(et cela avec raifon) ajfeElionnes et adherens au parti d’Efpagne. 
That is, in plain terms, for being rebels to the ftate. “ But,” faith 
“ Le Clerc , did not this able politician fee, that thefe catholics, in 
“ cafe of the exchange, would have become (ufpeded of favouring 
“ France, and that the States would have looked upon them with fo 
“ much the more averfion, as the fear of France would have been 


“greater than the States had then of Spain?” The pretenfions of 
Spain and the houfe of Anflria to the United Provinces hath long 
fince ceafed. Since when, the only catholic power ihey have hadto 
fear, is France. How the Dutch papifts have behaved fince this al¬ 
teration took place, I pretend not to know.But, if what Sir William 
Temple laid of them, when he wrote his Obfervations on the United 
Provinces, namely, that, “they have neither given any dhlurbaoce 
“ to the government, nor expreffed any inclinations to a change, or 
“ to any foreign power,” continue {lit! to be true of them, they have 

E a 
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gatory, saint-worship, the proper sacrifice of 
Christ in the mass, or some other do&rines 
merely religious, wherein the papists differ 
from pfotestants, the former would be in titled 
to toleration, on the same footing with other 
dissenters from the established church. These 
do&rines, abstracted from the authority on 
which the Roman catholics support and in- 
force them, might be professed and practised, 
by persons who might still be good subjects to 
the state. They might pretend scriptural au¬ 
thority for these do&rines, strange and absurd 
as they are, and adhere to them on that pre¬ 
tence only. As matters of private opinion, or 
if you will, of conscience, they would be no 
more obnoxious to the magistrate than other 
harmless peculiarities which distinguish one 
6e6l from another. 

But when we find that the papists ground 
these do61rines on the infallibility of the pope 
or the church of Rome, and pronounce all to 
be heretics who dissent from that church,— 
that they consider such heretics as dejure ex¬ 
cluded from all civil and social as well as reli¬ 
gious privileges,—that catholics are not obli¬ 
ged to keep faith with them, more particularly 
w'here their covenants with heretics interfere 
with the interests of their church,*—that any 

certainly a title to toleration, which the papifts of Great Britain as 
certainly have not. 

* See Pope Clement Xl’s letter to the king of Spain, in the 
Appendix, No. II. which is decifive as to this point, and Ihews the 
coniummate alfurance of thofe late popifh advocates who have denied 
this to be a tenet of the Roman church. For the prefent, I {hall 
only confider it as a proof of popifh intolerance, which, taken along 
with their annual anathemas denounced upon heretics; their Indexes 
•f prohibited books (one of which was publilhed by Benedifl XIV. 
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cruelties or executions inffi&ed upon heretics 
convift, are sufficiently authorised by a com- 

nn longer ago than the year 1758), and what has been attempted in 
France againfl Mr. Marmonte! by the doftors of the Sorbonne, 
amounts to a demondration, that intolerance is the avowed principle 
of the Roman church in all countries, and under all governments. 
"It hath been faid, and feems at prefent to be taken for granted, that 
proteliant dates cannot, confidently with protedant principles, ex¬ 
clude papids from the benefit of toleration, at lead on the fcore of 
their religious principles and profeffion. Perhaps we (hall not be al¬ 
lowed to call intolerance a religious doftrine, as there is in it fo deep 
a tincture of politics, and likewife as it mud owe fo much of its fup- 
port to the lecular arm; the doftrines, however, upon which it, is 
founded being manifedly fuch, I (hall beg leave to take that point 
for granted, and proceed to confidcr, how far upon protedant prin¬ 
ciples, the papids (adhering dill to thelc dofl tines) have a right to be 
tolerated in protedant communities. The protedant principle of free, 
equal, and mutual toleration may be confidered under the notion of 
a covenant, wherein the tolerating churches, as contracting parties, 
agree to acknowledge each other’s freedom and independency, and 
mutually to fupport each other under the common protetlion of, and 
in iitbordination to the civil magidrate, in the full and abfolute en¬ 
joyment of their religious liberty. But a popilh intolerant church 
can plead no right to be included in fuch a covenant, upon any 
principles of equity whatfoever. And if the fcripiures prescribe to 
proteliants the toleration of an intolerant church, it mud be in fome 
padages which equally conclude againd chridians defending them- 
JelvL-s againd their mod inveterate and determined enemies. For 
the deduction of proteliants is confededly the aim and end of popifh 
intolerance. This being premiied, let us now conlider upon what 
grounds the plea for the toleration of popery in this country pro¬ 
ceeds. “ We do not conlider,” fays an ingenious and able writer, 
*• that ir fupprelfing a place of public worlhip, we are doing what 
“ we certainly know to be unlawful, for the lake of preventing what 
,s weonly luipeft to be dangerous.” A little before, this apologift 
had called popery a diabolicalfuperjtttion. A diabolicalfupcrjii . 
lion may prelcribe and practice the taorfmp of the devil. Now I 
cannot but apprehend that many an honed chriltian magidrate may 
not certainly know, that it is not lawful for him to fupprefs a place 
where the devil is publicly worshipped. It may be 
faid, that this is a cafe not to be fuppolcd with refpett to the papids. 
Gc#l forbid it (hould, but it is neverthelefs a cafe which comes within 
our advocate’s plea. For he fays. “ the fupprelfing a place of pub. 
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mission from the pope or the church of Rome, 

•—and that every, papist is bound on the peril 

“ lie worfhip by authority, is committing an aft of violence, and 
“ breaking in upon the natural and unalienable right which every 
“ man poffeffcs, of worfhiping what and how he pleafes,” And 
confcquently of worfliipping the devil, if fo he pleafes, and, if'fo he 
pieafes, with human Sacrifices. The reader will be pleafed to ob- 
lerve, that this natural unalienable right is, according to our advo¬ 
cate, unlimited: he hath put no reflricticn upon it ; nor indeed could 
he, without bringing the papift, in his prefent (filiation in this coun¬ 
try, within it. He is well aware of this, and therefore thinks fit to 
reprefent, “that fupprefling popifh worfhip is in order to prevent 
** their affembling togeiher for the purpof'e of propagating their 
“ pernicious political principles.” What ! in their places of pub¬ 
lic worfhip?—Hardly, They are wifer, and have other places for 
thofe laudable purpofes. And, I prefume, the magillrate too is 
wifer than to give fo ftiiy a reafon for his interfering. The magi¬ 
llrate finds himfelf direfted by law to fnpprefs places of popifh public 
worfhip; and if you want any farther account of his proceedings, 
you muff go :o the reafon of the iaw which prohibits the public 
worfhip of papifls in Great Britain. And here you will find that 
the lcgiflators were fo much of philofophers, at lead, as to difcctn 
that no man could have either a natural or an unalienable right to 
worfhip what and how and where he plealed, whole principle is to 
exterminate every feft but his own ; becaufe that man’s religion 
would prevent bis entering into any binding pafis, whether civil or 
religious, with thofe who did not worfhip what and how this intole¬ 
rant worfhiper pleafed. Onr advocate then fhould have let out 
with proving that intolerance is not a principle of the Roman catho¬ 
lic religion ; arid this indeed he leems to infimiate by calling for 
overt-alts in each individual for a proof of it. One would think it 
Sufficient to prove this, to appeal to the folcmn dcciftons of that fo- 
eieiy to which fuch individuals belong, to cite their avowed doc¬ 
trines,and to flicw that whenever they had the power in their hands, 
they have uniformly practifed according to thele doftrines. Indeed 
we need go no farther for out proof of this than our advocate him¬ 
felf, who informs us that “the principles of pure popery are calcu¬ 
lated by fatantheii atuhortomakc this woild an hell, and mankind 
•‘daemons before their lime.” One would imagine that every aft 
of joint-worfhip with fuch a fociety, but particularly every aft of 
religious fubmillion to the teachers of fuch a fociety, would be an 
overt-aft fufficient to determine the principles and intentions of every 
perfqn who adheres to this fociety. To obviate this, the gentleman 
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of damnation, to a strid obedience, and an im¬ 
plicit submission, to the di6tates of the Pope 

will have it, that the popifli laity may be peaceably dilpqfed, though 
their priefts are not; and a Iks, “ what avails the zeal of the priefts, 
“Without (he people to follow them?” It were to be wifhed that 
our protellant advocates for the toleration of popery would fuffer 
the papifts to plead their own caufe, at leall till they are a little bet¬ 
ter acquainted with the popilh arguments for it. For what fay the 
papifts to this fuppolition ? Why, they make the implicit fubjeftion 
of the laity to their priefts an argument that the fame laity would be 
implicitly fubjeft to any form of civil government. Which of thele 
fuppofitions (hall we abide by ? To fuppole the layman would 
not follow the prieft, is deftroying Mr. Brook’s argument for tole¬ 
rating the papilts; an argument which has the lanuon of the po¬ 
pilh author of the Cunjideralions on the Penal Lqws, &c. Tot 
admit that the layman would implicitly follow his prieft, is to make 
the queftion of our protellant advocate beGde the purpofe, as being 
founded on a falle luppofttion. Of the fame fort is the intimation, 
that the papifts are as little influenced by their principles as the reft 
of mankind; whereas the whole force of the plea for their toleration, 
made life of by the popifli writers above-mentioned, depends upon 
the fuppofuion that they are more fo. “ Chriilianiiy,” fays this 
gentleman, “ docs not any where, as I remember, authorife double' 
“ taxes on account of wrong opinions, religious or political, nor ever 
“ draws its arguments from the fear of the conilable.” Why no, 
neither does chrillt 3 nity authorife the window-tax, or the duty upon 
foreign imports. But neither does it difallow them, as legal mea- 
lures of lupporting civil government. And if ftngle taxes are law¬ 
ful in fome cales for the ordinary fupport of civil government, with¬ 
out any prohibition fromchriftianity, double taxes are equally lawful 
in other cales, where the fafety and peace of the civil government 
equally require them. This then carries us back to the reafon of 
impoling thele double taxes; and then the only proper quellions will 
be, whether fuch taxes are impoled on religious or political confider- 
ations ? Whether the perlons on whom they are impofed are friends 
or enemies to the civil government which impofes them ? Whether, 
upon proper evidence that they are enemies, chriilianiiy forbids the 
civil government to reftrain their influence by luch means as double- 
taxes ? Quellions which our advocate chules to keep out of light, 
and artfully enough throws in the term political opinions, as if equally 
unreftrained by chriUianity as opinions merely religious; and as if 
the object of double taxes were merely political {peculations, as 
ha'tmleis and inutienlive to the protellant government of Great Bri- 
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and Jjas church:—When these do&rines, I say, 
are added to thgr other tenets, it is evident 
that no protestant prince or state can be safe 
from the«destrudive pra&ices of papists a mo¬ 
ment longer than they are the weaker party; 
not to mention numberless mischiefs in a pro¬ 
testant community, which must arise from an 
Intercourse with people thus principled, even 
while they are the weaker party.* 

tain as opinions merely religious! The mention of the confhiblc 
goes upon another inadmiflablc fuppofuion, namely, that he is ufedas 
an inftrument to convert the papifts from their religious errors; a 
mifreprefentation which may afford the gentleman occafion to be fa¬ 
cetious, but will l’urely do no credit to his candour as a reafoner. 
He feems to think, that it makes a great deal for his caule, that 
“ Chrift never applied to a jullice of the peace for a warrant to flint 
“ up an heathen chapel, or to apprehend and impriion a priell. Yet 
“ Chrift and his Apoftles,” fays he, “not only fufpefted, but knew 
“ that their enemies fought their blood and would have it; and they 
“ knew the individuals, whole praftice, not their fpeculative prin¬ 
ciples merely, were dangerous and ddlruflive.” Very well I 
what is now the conclufion ? Why, this or nothing; “ that this 
“ precedent contains a prohibition to the chriftian magillrate to take 
“ any meafures to reftrain the power of an enemy, whofe practices 
“he certainly knows would, without fuch reftraint, fubvert the civil 
“ as well as the religious conflitution of the country over which he 
“ prefides.” Is this the dofhine of chriftianity ? If it is, I am 
fure that one of our advocate's petitions is antichriftian, namely, that, 
“ England ought to make no peace with France.” For the gofpel 
precedent he brings wdl reach the one cafe equally with the other, 
"and equally oblige the Briti/h government not only to be at perpe¬ 
tual peace with Fiance, but to purchafe that peace upon whatever 
conditions France (hall pleafe to prescribe. There are other objec¬ 
tions to this gentleman's theory, which I forbear to mention. I 
doubt not but he means well; and miftakes which proceed from an 
excels of mode ration and charity (which, 1 dare vouch, is the cafe of 
thefe of our advocaie) are, of all others, the rnoft excufable, to fay 
nothing of the very many valuable things to be met with in this in¬ 
genious "writer’s lucubrations on other fubjefts. See Crito, vol. II. 

* The cffefls of popilh bigotry among our common people is an 
evil of very pernicious tendency, and by no means fufficicntly at- 
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On these weighty and urgent consideration^ 
were the penal laws against the papists first en-. 

tended to, becatife perhaps not generally nnderflood. $ome of the 
Roman Catholics affeft, in prnmifcuous company, to laugh at the 
influence the Proteflants fuppofe their priefls have upon them, and 
to treat this as a mere chimera. There are doubtlefs profligates and li¬ 
bertines, who pay no regard to religion, among the p.tpills as well as 
among the proteitams. 1 ipeak not of thefe, but of others, who will 
join with the gayefl company in ail the fafliionable diflipatiotis of the 
times, even to the very borders of libertinifm, for which the protef- 
tam religion affords no atonement but a ferious and tffeftual repen. 
tance and total cottverfton ; and yet, in the midft of all this, areas 
diligent and pttnfloal in their attendance upon the minuteft for¬ 
malities, fitch as going to confeflion, keeping falls and feftivals, re¬ 
peating their devotions, &c. as the moll (uperltitious papill in the 
kingdom ; and, what is more, as zealous and afliduous in making 
converts (where that can be managed without obfervation) as the 
•priefls thetnfclves. The roman catholics are taught, and are ready 
to teach others, that whatever liberties they take of this kind are 
atoned for by having recottrfe to the peace of the church and that all 
offences are blotted out by abfoltttion, which they know well enough 
cannot be had without paying due deference to' the pretended dtf- 
penfers of it. Bigotry among papifls of the lower ranks is more 
open, and without difguife. Their zeal, unqualified with the ar. 
tifices of a polite education, will not permit them to conceal the im¬ 
plicit faith they have in their priefls, or to baulk themfelves in deli¬ 
vering theplain doff rines they learn froimhem (even the moll abitird 
in religion, and fbmetimes the mod treafonable in politics), when in 
difpittanon with proicffants. What effeff the open avowal of fuch 
principles mutt have upon the lower claffes of proteftatus, many of 
whom have neither been properly inflrufled, nor are of fufficient 
capacity to cope with the fitbileiy and aflurance of a popifh prieft, 
may cafily be conjrflured. They who become profelytes to popery 
learn difaffeftinn to proteftant government and the proicllant reli¬ 
gion by the fame fett of maxims ; and even, it is to be feared, to 
undervalue the moil folemn bonds of civil fociety, when the interefts 
of the church come in competition with them. Many are the in- 
flances of this kind that might bebrotight, of the pernicious influence 
of popifh bigotry upon our common people at this very period. It 
hath been often obferved how remarkably ufeful the zeal and fpirit 
of their female devotees have been to the popifh priefls in their 
grand bufinefs of profelyting. At the beginning of the reformation 
the defertion of fo many monks afforded matter of much pleafamry 
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a&ed, and afterwards revived and enlarged, 
not upon mere presumption that people who 

tothepopiffi writers,upon the fuppofition that the chief motive of their 
converfion wJs the liberty of entering into the married Hate ; and I re¬ 
member that among other invidious reafons given by the Jefuits for 
the converfion of the lateMr.Bower,one was,that he was tired of lying 
alone. It feems, however, that the papids, now that it willferve their 
own turn, have no objection to this matrimonial expedient of making 
converts. An honed plain countryman might be too phlegmatic to 
be wrought upon by an ingenious quibble, or too penetrating to be 
enfnared by a piece of jefunical rcafoning, who perhaps could not 
wfift the temptation of a wife with a decent fortune, provided by 
bis converters. Marriage has lately been the never-failing bait to 
many protettants, both men and women, to give up the religion of 
their bibles, for the idolatrous worfliip of the .Man of Sin. In tnoft 
cafes the converfion has been made a previous condition. But where 
the proteflant mart or woman have been backward, the good wotk hath 
been left to be perfeflcd by the catholic hulband or wife, who 
have fcldom failed toaccomplifli it by methods fnggclled to them 
by the direflors of their confidences. Sometimes indeed all expe¬ 
dients have failed, and the protellant mate hath held fall his or her 
integrity in fpite of all the cajolings or the menaces employed to fe- 
dnee them. This firmnefs, however, hath brought upon fuch, parti¬ 
cularly the poor women, a variety of id ufage, which, in one late 
jnllance I am about to tranferibe from The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
jar April, 1766, ended fatally. “ On Saturday the gth of Apiil 
«« 1766, William Whittle, condemned at Lancallcr ulfizes for the 
« murder of his wife and two children, was executed on Lancallcr 
** moor, and his body hung in chains. He was a roman catholic, 
«* and confefTed the fa£l. He-was allied the motive for committing 
<c fo horrid a crime ? He laid, his priell told him, he fliould be 
“ damned for marrying an heretic.—Why mmder two innocent 
children ? His anlwer was, the mother had carried them to 
“ church, fo they would have been damned, if he had not killed 
** them J but now, he laid, they were in purgatory, and would 
« go to heaven in due time. On this fellow’s being hung up, the 
*• Rev. Mr. Oliver, the clergyman who attended him" [this is a 
miflake, the Rev. Mr. Oliver of Preflon was the magillrate who 
committed him to prifon ; the clergyman who attended him was the 
Rev. Mr. Leigh, curate of Lancaster, whole good offices however 
Whittle rejected^ calling out for a priell of his own fort,J re¬ 
ft reived the following letter: Sir, I make bold to acquaint you 
« that your houl'c, and every clergyman’s that is in the town,” (of 
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hold such principles might probably be sediti¬ 
ous or rebellious in future times, when favour- 

Prcfton, near which the fliockingfart was committed, and the crimi¬ 
nal gibbeted), “ or any black fon of a b—h like you,‘for you are 
“ nothing but heretics and damned fouls:—If William Whittle, that 
“ worthy man hangs up ten days, you may fully expert to be blown 
“ to damnation. I have nothing more material, but I deftre you 
“ will make intereft for him to be cut down, or elfe you may fully 
“ expert it at ten days end. Mv name is S. M. and W. G.” See 
the St. James’s Chronicle, April 15, 1766. Whittle, before 
this letter was made public, was fpoken of as a ttupid, bigot ted, ig¬ 
norant fellow, from whole behaviour noconfecjuences could be drawn 
to the di (advantage of poperv. For Ins bigotry, however, he hi ra¬ 
ft-If accounted very latisfaflorily,and from that account it appears,what 
laudable ufe the clergy of the church of Rome (who would not be 
thought either ftttpid or ignorant) occafionaliy make of the llttpidify 
and ignorance of thofe who come under their direction. On the 
other hand, fome of his own fraternity elleemcd him a worthy man, 
whofe fufferings were meritorious, and who was neither fo ftttpid nor 
fo ignorant as not to know, that the deftrudlion of three heretics, at 
the price of one catholic martyr, was no bad bargain. I am far 
from believing that Whittle’s piit-il (poke the lcnfe of every 
roman catholic pried in the kingdom; though, from inftances 
of cruelty in a lower degtee inflicted upon proteflant wives by 
popilh httlbands, which have occurred, and fome within my own 
knowledge, one would be apt to ful'pedt that fitch methods of con- 
verfion are but too generally encouraged by them : particularly if 
what a poptfli advocate in the Gazetteer faid of them, lbme time in 
October laft, is true, viz. “ That a rointfti pried in a protcllant 
“ country, may profecute his interefted and ambitious views, at the 
“ expettee of his religion, when he thinks fit.” I am iikewiic per- 
fuaded that there are many lay-paptlls in the kingdom who abh<f 
this fadt of Whittle as much as any proteftant lan do. But if their 
religion does not give countenance to fitch dodtrines as this alledged 
by this milerablc man, why do they not by fome public adt difavow 
their appiobation of them ? why do they leave fufpicions upon them- 
felves and their religion by their filence, when (itch occafions call 
upon them fopreflingly to explain themfelves, and particularly when 
they are complaining of the feverity of the penal laws, for which 
furely there is no room, it fuch are the principles of paptfts in gene¬ 
ral ? Here the aforefaid advocate ftep- in, and tells us, “ that the 
“ papifls have no preffesat command,and are obliged to fend abroad 
“ even for their books of devotion,” The contrary of which is 
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able occasions offered; but upon the evidence 
of fafts, and the ( repeated experience of their 

notorioufly kpown, even from fo many of iheir libels, fomeofthem 
mentioned above, namely, the Life of Cardinal Pole, Confiderations 
on the Penal Laws, the True-born Englishman, &c.&c. About 
a century and a half ago, proteftants made a confcience of inter¬ 
marrying with papills, and very few were, in thole days, fo unequally 
yoked. But King Charles I. having fet the example, thefe fcru- 
ples have vanifhcd away, and. as my author hath it, “ ftncc that 
“ example, the devout and holy women of the popilh communion 
“ have been its moll ufeful advocates and fupports. They have 
“ been and are eminently fo in our (lays.” He proceeds to fhew 
by what means ; and concludes with an account of one faculty or 
privilege, among feveral others, granted bv his fnperiors to one 
John Laker, an englilh pried, about the year 1680, which the 
laid author obferves, “ mud have been of great and comfortable im- 
*' portanefc in fixing the adherence of the ladies, &c. See a pamph¬ 
let, publifhed in 1748, intituled, An Enquiry into the Behaviour 
of our great Churchmen ftncc the Reformation in the entitling and 
executing of Penal Laws againjt. Papifs and Protc/iant Dijjen- 
t:rs, pages 36, 37, 38. It hath been often wilhed that the legif- 
lature would take this affairof proteftants intermarrying with papills 
into ferious confideration. That the papills gain great advantages 
over the proteftants by thefe intermarriages, in point of con- 
verfions, is notorious. By what means, is fet forth in the pamphlet 
above referred to ; the chief of which perhaps is a fort of influence 
thrown into the hands of popilh pritfts too indelicate to be men¬ 
tioned here, and too indecent to be employed by a proteflant mini- 
fler, who is to condutt himfelf according to the purity as well as the 
truth of the chriflian religion. If the proteflant fettlement of the 
crown is of any confequence to the happinefs of Great Britain, the 
methods taken by its internal enemies to undermine it, even in the 
minuted inftances, ought not to be matters of indifference to the 
guardians of the public welfare. The article now under confidcra- 
tion would not mifbecome the particular attention of our worthy paf- 
torsupon the epifcopal bench. They may eafily be in pullcflion of 
very interefting matters of fafl relating to thefe intermarriages; and 
if there is nothing in the legal courie of ecclefiaftica! difeipline that 
may prevent the pernicious confequences of fitch alliances to the flam, 
they may have wdience, where their wifdom and dignity will effcc- 
.ually mye, weight to their remonllrances, and diffidently recommend 
fitch NMidies for this growing evil, as might put a feafonable flop 
to it. Wte fame may be faid of the pernicious influence of popilh 
bigotry upon the proteflant vulgar, in other inftances of civil inter- 
courfe. 
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perpetual plots and machinations against the 
government, from the first moment that the 
British throne was filled by a p’rotestant prince. 

Pope Pius Vth began with queen Elizabeth 
in 15f>9» whom he excommunicated, and, as 
far as in him lay, deprived of the allegiance of 
her subje6ts, by absolving them from the obli¬ 
gation of their oaths, and anathematising such 
as continued in their obedience to her govern¬ 
ment: by which she was left to the mercy of 
the first ruffian who could find the means to 
execute the vengeance of his holiness in a more 
effectual manner than would be done by merely 
fixing the rescript to the gate of the Vatican. 
The bull is preserved by bishop Burnet, and, 
by the tenor of it, it appears, that as Queen 
Elizabeth’s protestant successors have offended 
the holy see in the same articles, they must of 
course be liable to the same sentence..* How 
far the principles on which this bull was foun¬ 
ded operated upon the papists of those days, 
the religious designation of the Spanish Arma¬ 
da, and the frequent plots and conspiracies of 
the good catholics of that reign, are indispu¬ 
table evidence. 

The next four princes were of the Stuart fa¬ 
mily, but sprung, by the mother’s side, from 

* See Hi(l. Reform.Vol. 11 . Collection of Records,part II. book 
iii. No. 13. the laft in the volume. Sixtus the Vth publifhed ano¬ 
ther Bull in 1587, by which he gave away Queen Elizabeth's 
kingdoms to the firft that fhotild feize them. “ This, (ays Rapin, 

“ was the king of Spain, who was ready to make an advantage of 
“ the Pope’s kind oner.” This kind'offer was indeed implied in 
Pius’s bull, though not fo exprefsly mentioned. But the kingdom 
being taken ftom Elizabeth, muft be given to fomt body, and Mary 
Queen of Scots was juil as ready to accept of it as Philip was after¬ 
wards. 
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the stock of the leaguing Dukes of Guise, the 
bitterest and most unrelenting persecutors of 
the protestants that history has recorded. The 
two first of them indeed were educated in the 
protestant religion, but not without an early 
bias in favour of popery, which grew upon 
them, in proportion as they came to observe 
that the principles of that religion were most 
favourable to the exercise of arbitrary power, 
and were accordingly, on many occasions, 
avowed by them, and were indeed the rather 
applicable to those occasions, as they esteemed 
large bodies of their protestant subjedts to be 
little less heretics for dissenting from their 
church than the papists esteemed all other 
protestants to be for separating from the 
church of Rome. Other occasions and ex¬ 
igencies, however, arising, and the temper of 
their parliaments and people being totally 
averse to the papists, as the determined ene¬ 
mies of the civil constitution, and infamous 
corrupters of religion, the first of these princes 
was given to understand, that “ he could not 
“ tolerate popery without a parliament, unless 
“ he would let bis subjects see, that he took 
“ unto himself the liberty to throw down the 
“ laws of the land at his pleasure.”* Charles, 
his successor, ventured to let bis subjects see 
this at all hazards, but with very ill success. 
In the mean time, the papists, according to 
custom, considered the favourable disposition 
of these princes with very little gratitude. It 
was sufficient that their schemes were disap- 


* See Arehbifhop Abbot’s Letter to James I, in RuChworth, 
Voi. I. p. 85. 
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pointed; and supposing that a change of go¬ 
vernment would re-establish their religion, 
they pursued that grand point through both 
these reigns by the most wicked pjots and 
practices, without the least regard either to 
the reputation or safety of these deluded prin¬ 
ces, who ventured so much in shewing their 
friendly disposition towards them.* 

* James came to England from profefling a religion and govern¬ 
ing a people (be moft contrary and averfe to popery. With thefe 
he was obliged to chime in, while be was among them, evcnfo far ' 
as to exprefs his contempt for the church of England for retaining 
fomc ceremonies which pafled in Scotland for remnants of popiflhr 
fnperftition. The papifts were not aware of his verfatile difpofitioa 
and how cafily he might be wrought upon by proper inftruments to 
make matters eafy to them, and therefore determined to make fure 
work at the beginning of his reign, by the gun-powder confpiracy. 
Thefe were the fendments of fuch of them at leaf! as pufhed on the 
plot in concurrence with the court of Rome, whatever intimations 
the more moderate papifts at home might have of his inclination 
to ferve their catife. See Cafaubon’s Epijlle to Fronto Ducaus, 
No. 624. edit 1656. When the profecutions of jefuits and popifli 
priefts were fet on foot, though, it was well known, without the 
the King’s cordial confent, Sir Dudley Carlcton apprized the King, 
that he “ had intelligence in Spain, that the priells were comforting 
“ themfelves with this, that if he went on againft them, they would 
“ foon get rid of him.” Burnet, Hijl. 0 . T. Vol. I.p. 11. The 
Irifh maflacre, without inquiring how far it was or was not en-r 
couraged by King Charles I, is fufficient to prove the wicked prac¬ 
tices of papifts, and to charafterife the fpirit of popery during hi* 
reign, even though we fhould confign to difregard and oblivion 
fome, oiherwife atrocious, attempts of the Queen and her partizans 
to introduce popery among our forefathers of that day. It has been 
mentioned, in order to exculpate the dilfeniers from the church of 
England particularly the prefbyterians, from the guilt of having 
. had any hand in the death of Charles I, that this event was chiefly 
brought about by the papifts, and particularly that one or more je- 
fuits were feen about the fcaffold in the garb of foldiers, with drawn 
fwords, and were obferved to exprefs (heir joy as foon as the fatal 
blow was given, by waving their hats, &c. I own, 1 could never 
fee what end the death of Charles I, could anfwer to the papifts, 
uniefs they were in the lecrct of the fon’s religion, and imagined 
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The two latter, namely Charles the II. and 
James II. were papists themselves, the former 
secretly, the latter openly. 

Charles loved his ease and pleasures too 
well, to embroil himself with his people so far 
as the popish party would have engaged him; 
who were so disgusted with his indolence, and 
so impatient to accomplish their favourite pro- 
je6t of rooting out heresy in England, and 
planting popery in its room, that several at¬ 
tempts were made to remove this prince out of 
the way, in which, as it is credibly reported, 
they were at length successful.* 

that the immediate reftoration of that prince muft be the confequence 
of taking his father out of the wav. And even then the ftate of the 
nation was fitch at that time, that the papifts muft have wanted com¬ 
mon fenfe if they could not have perceived that it was impoffiblc, 
•even for a profeffcd papifl upon the throne, to do more for them than 
King Charles 1 , had done, or was willing to do. That the prefby- 
teriuns were not acceffary to the King’s death, that the moil refpcfta- 
ble of them oppofed and would have prevented it, is notorious from 
the mofl authentic remains of hiflory. It could therefore be of no 
real fervice to them, to throw the odium of it upon the papills. 
They were fairly acquitted of having any hand in that cataitrophe, 
and after that it could not at all concern their reputation who were 
or who were not the authors or the abettors of it. If any one is 
curious to fee the particulars of this charge upon the papifts, he may 
confult La Politique du Clci-ge. de Prance, A la Ilaye, 1682, p. 
105. where there is a circumllamial narrative of a negotiation with 
the Pope, for the purpofe of taking off King Charles, as tlie readieft 
means of re-eftablifhing popery. The misfortune is, that of any 
connexion the negotiators nau with the immediate aflors in that tragic 
affair, there is not the leaft evidence. 

■ * See Dr. Harris’s Hiflory of Charles ll. vol. II. p. 37 ®* 
Remark f GGGGJ.—The reality of the popifh plot has been much 
queftioned, chiefly upoh the little credit due to Oates, Bedloe, and 
tome other witneffes, upon whofe evidence fevcral of the fuppofed 
confpirators fufferid death. And the argument againfl the reality 
of the plot (lands thus. Oates, and Bedloe, and others were per¬ 
jured in fome inftances, therefore the whole of their icftimony was* 
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King James II. was more of a bigot, and 
could neither reconcile himsdjtnor his priests 

falfe, therefore there was no popifh plot. “ But wljat occalion have 
“ we for Oates and Bedloeto prove this confpiracy r Let us, if you 
“ pleafe, lay thefe men out of the cafe, and judge of it only by 
“ Coleman’s letters to father la Chaife and others. Thefe letters are 
* s acknowledged to be genuine,nor are denied bv Coleman hirafelf. 
“ There is one to the pope’s nunico at BrulTels, dated Auguft at, 
t: 1674, which fays in exprefs words, that the defign profpered fo 
“ well, that he doubted not but in a little time the buftdefs would 
“ be managed to the utter ruin of the proteftant party. Can any 
“ thing be flronger than what Coleman fays in one of his letters to 
“ father La Chaife ? viz. We have here, a mighty work upon our 
“ hands; no left than the converfion of three kingdoms, and by that 
'■ perhaps, the utter fubduing of a pejlilent herejy, which has 
“ domineered over great part of this northern world a long timet 
“ there were never fuck hopes of fuccefs fince the death of Queen 
“ Mary, as now in our days. And towards the end of the letter 
“ he vehemently folicits father La Chaife to obtain fuccours of 
“ money and arms for the execution of the grand defign.” I cite 
this from the French-pamphlet above-mentioned [La Politique du 
CUrge de France, p. 118] fora particular reafon to be given by 
and by : in the mean time, I muft obferve, that it is a miftake in the 
Frenchman (who was Mr. Jurieu) that Coleman foliciled for arms ; 
the only aid and afiiftance he warned for the prefent, was that of 
money, which was to be applied to the necedities of the King, that 
he might not need fupplies from a parliament fo dtfaffecied to popery, 
but proceed immediately to dilfolve it. The reft is perfeflly agree* 

. able to the authentic account in Coleman's trial. Soon after the 
publication of this pamphlet, it fell into the hands of the famous Mr, 
Arnauld (who then lay concealed in the low countries), “ and 
“ excited his indignation to that degree, that he laid afide his con* 

“ troverfv with father Malebranche, and determined, as much as in , 
“ him lay, to vindicate the honour of the church of France, againft 
“ the falfehood and- artifices of the feditious writer of the Politique , 

“ and tojuftify, as much poflible, the innocence of the catholics of 
“ England- For this purpofe he publifhed, in the year 1681, . 
“ An Apology for the Catholics, in two* parts.” Nouvelles de Re- 
publique des lettres, Septmbre 1681, p. 110. In that part of hi* 
apology which related to the Englifh catholics, he had thrown out 
iome refleflions on Sir Robert Southwell’s evidence at Coleman’s 
trial, which Sir Robert highly refented ; and Arnauld heating that 
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to the slow precarious methods of bringing ia 

popery by poetical intrigue. His religion, h* 

• 

that gentleman had complained of the injuftice done him in the apo¬ 
logy for the Catholics, “ immediately offered him fnch fatisfaftion 
“ as fliould be judged convenient ; and after he [Arnauld ] had 
“ feen the proofs of Sir Robert Southwell’s innocence, he wrote to 
“ him in the mod humble and ingenuous manner for the reparation 
“ of bis honour ; and to the end that the affair might become public 
“ he defired one of hts friends to caufe every thing that had pafled 
“ relating to tliis explanation to be printed. Mr. Arnauld was ob- 
“ liged in this requcll, and there was printed a fecond addition to the 
“ firft part of the apology for the catholics, in which addition are 
** found the letters which Mr. Arnauld had written upon the fub. 
“ je£f, and the anfwersof Sir Robert Southwell, together with the 
“ pieces which ju(lifted the innocence of the latter.” Nouvelks 
de Republique des lettres. May 1686, p. 504. The accufation re¬ 
lated to Sir Robert Southwell’s evidence at Coleman’s trial, as above- 
mentioned, which, no doubt, had been mifreported to Mr. Arnauld, 
and, on that account, laid him under the diiagreeable neceflity of re¬ 
tracing his cetifure, and afking pardon. As I have not -feen 
Arnauld’s apology for the Catholics, nor have been able to procure 
it, I cannot give any account of the particulars of Arnauld’s charge, 
or of Sir Robert Southwell’s defence; and 1 cannot help obferving, 
that it is a little ftrange fo remarkable a fact fhould have efcaped the 
notice of all our hiilorians who have written accounts of the popilh 
plot. Sir Robert Southwell was clerk of the council, and was ex¬ 
amined at Coleman’s trial concerning (he charge brought by Oates 
againft Coleman before the king and council. Sir Robert there 
gave a clear ingenuous account, and confirmed that part of Oates’s 
evidence relating to his knowledge of the treafonable nature of Cole¬ 
man’s corrcfponaence with father La Chaife, before Coleman’s pa¬ 
pers were examined. This was giving Oates credit in a very ma¬ 
terial point, and went a great way towards verifying that part of his 
evidence againft the Jefuits, relating to the papers and letters he had 
feen, which were not fort h coming. It was not fulficient, in this cafe 
for the papifts to diferedit Oates’s teftimony, unlefs they could fet 
afidc that of Sir Robert Southwell too ; and this confideration will 
effe&ually account for the falfe intelligence Arnauld had received 
concerning Sir Robert’s evidence at Coleman’s trial. Mr. Bayle 
fays, “ that this retiaSation, when Mr. Arnauld’s hiftory fhould be 
“ written, would not make the leaft glorious part of it.” But as 
Arnauld was not always fo ingenuous in his controverfies, one might 
peth. ps account for his candor on thisoccafion upon a different mo- 
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thought, obliged hirq, and his sovereign pow¬ 
er, he imagined, authorized him, to establish 

live than that of a defire of doing juflice to Protestants. The 
Jefiiitsand their agents and dependents were chiefly accufed of for¬ 
ming and carrying on the confpiracy againfl Charles II. How 
little Mr. Arnauld was concerned for their honour, all the world 
knows ; and poflibly enough, might not be difpleafed with having 
this opportunity of expofing to the public what lengths of falfehood 
and mifreprefentation they would go, when the honour of fo zea¬ 
lous adilciple as Coleman was at flake. From thefe efforts of the 
papifls to calumniate Sir Robert Southwell in this inftance, we may 
perceive how diligent they were to remove every circumflance out of 
light which might fix upon them the odium of fo foul a confpiracy. 
But all in vain. Allow Oates and Bedloe to be perjured in fome 
inflances, their evidence is confirmed in others by fuch notorious fads 
and circumflances, and by the joint teftimonyof petfons of foref* 
petlab'e characters, that no reafonable doubt can remain but that they 
were conlcious with the perfons they accufed of a deteftable con¬ 
fpiracy to fubvert the religion and liberties of Great Britain. At 
the lame time we have Coleman’s papers, which fhew how few 
fcruples they had concerning the means. His letter! to father La 
Chaile difeovered the rancor of his heart towards the Northern 
herefy. He plumes himfelf upon the hopes of feeing the utter 
ruin of the protellant party, and a return of the glorious days of 
Queen Mary. And yet, when he comes to draw a declaration for 
the King, wherein reafons were to be given for the difiolution of the 
parliament, he could talk of the beauty and fpUndor of the true 
protejlant church of England, and make his Majefly fpeak in a 
fly ie of the greateft affection for it, with expreffions of a fuitabl* 
averfion to popery. But all this was for the lerviceof the catholic 
caufe, and a cafe fpr which a dil'penfation might eaftly be had. In 
the mean white, thefe counterpaces of Coleman have an unlucky aC. 
peft upon the afleverationsof the Jefuits at their execution, and the 
oaths of the fcnolars of St. Omers ; “ from whence,” fays a foreign 
writer, “ a number of libels have ifiued againfl Oates and Bedloe^ 
“ and we on this fide the water are to be perfuaded that this whole 
** bufmels depends entirely on the teflimony of two flagitious raf- 
“ cats.” Les demiers efforts de I’innoccnce ajfligec, p. 102.— 
How exaC'tly does this tally with the falie intelligence conveyed to 
Mr. Arnauld P and, no doubt, if the fame occasions had fallen out in 
other cafes, more of thefe calumnies would have been deteCled. 
Jhefe pieces of foreign hiflory of a domeflic transition, the papifls 
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his own faith by the most open and undisguised 
adts of power. In these attempts he was im¬ 
politic enough to* let the nation see, that po¬ 
pery was always the same; a cruel, intolerant, 
but at the same time a treacherous and hypo¬ 
critical system, which, to compass its ends, 
could put on the mask of unlimited toleration 
on some occasions, even while on others it 
was breaking through every sacred fence of 
law and justice, to plant its votaries where 
their influence was most likely to undermine 
the principal supports of the protestant reli¬ 
gion. It is no wonder that these insults upon 
the constitution should provoke a general de¬ 
sertion of all bis subjects, who valued the bles¬ 
sings of religious and civil liberty as they de¬ 
served. The consequence was, a general in¬ 
vitation to the prince of Orange to undertake 
our deliverance, and the expulsion of the bi¬ 
goted violator of the laws and liberties, of a 
free and brave people. 

It may well be supposed, that this was an 
event the papists could not brook with any 


are now bringing home, to difcredit, if they can, the authentic re¬ 
cords of their own country. At this very time they are fneering the 
popifli plot, in their factious publications, as the mete fitlion of Oates 
and Bcdloe, juft as their worthy predecelfars of -St. Omers did in 
their day. Even now, while I am writing this, the London Chro¬ 
nicle. of July 21 is brought me, wherein is an extract from Vol- 
taiie’s Commentary on Beccaria’s Eflay on Crimes and Punifhments, 
exhibiting a moil falfe and invidious account of Oates’s evidence 
againlt Coleman, and taking it for granted that there were no other 
witneftfes to prove the popiih plot upon the Jefuits but Oates and 
Bedloe. But their mifery is, that, as they cannot fupport their fu- 
perflition till they can deftroy the faith of the bible, io neither can. 
they vindicate their facial of political principles, till they can deftroy 
die faith of all civil hiftory. 
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patience. Accordingly they immediately fell 
to work to bring back first their abdicated 
prince, and after his demise, his popish repre¬ 
sentatives, and all with a view of fiftisljing the 
hopeful work which was interrupted, so hap* 
pily for us, at the revolution.* 

* The various plots to aflaflinate King William, which are of 
too recent date to be denied, and other attempts of a lefs criminal 
appearance indeed, but ftill undertaken with the avowed purpofe of 
fubverting the proieflant government, have been reprel'ented as the 
mere efled of a political ttruggle for power, or, at wotfl, of princi¬ 
ples common to proteflants with the paptfls. But thi- I deny. To 
talk of the religion of fome of the profligates who engaged in thefe 
laudable fcrvices, would be a mere jell; and as for tltoie who adhered 
to the nonjnring clergy, they were indeed no other than a fed of 
popery, who Hopped ihort at a f. w idolatrous cirtumflances in the 
popilh wnrfliip, jnfl as our proteflant dilfemers do at fome ceremo- 
mes in the church of England. This appears from the principles of 
.Ltfley and many others who have written in defence of that fyllem. 
See Bijhop Bur nil’s Introduction to the third volume of his Hif~ 
tory oj the Reformation , p. xxii. King James 11 . himlelf, it leems, 
bigot as he was, had fome fcrnplcs concerning the lawfulnefs of that 
murderous projefct, of which one Jones was to have been the wicked 
inflrumeut in 1690, but was at length fatisfed bath in consci¬ 
ence and honour. Burnet, Hi ft. 0 . T. vot. II. p. 56, 
And upon the very fame principles which fatisfied the popilh bigot, 
were Friend and Pet kins abfolved by three of the catholic nonjnring 
clergy, in the year 1696, at the place of execution, though the cri¬ 
minals expreft'ed no fort of repentance for the ill de.figns they had 
ken engaged in, and which they owned , ibid, p. 1 74. The heal¬ 
ing circumllancc was, that King William’s hereiy, and the dignity 
of the catholic church, were equally objeds to both parties. In the 
fame manner mull be accounted for till the plots in Queen Anne’s 
reign : that of Sir John Maplean in 1704. Hooke's negotiations, 
and Fourbin’s expedition to Scotland in .708. 'Ihe intrigues of 
.the jaccbites and paptfls during the four lail years of her reign. The 
rebellion in 1715. The conipitacy of Count Gyllenburgh and Ba¬ 
ron Gortz : that of Atterbury and Layer. The rebellion in 1745, 
in which were engaged fome of the lame perfons who had appeared 
in arms for the old Pretender thirty years before. So that from the 
aeqeflion of Queen Elizabeth, to the lafl hour of George the II. we 
have a chain of fads, by which jt appears that the Pretender’s 190110, 
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From this period tire papists have had an 
additional cause of enmity to the British go- 

ftqui,jinatppit'lueri, has ever been the mot de guerre of the whole 
popiflt party who have bad any intereft in, or any connexion with 
•his kingdom from the time of the reformation, even under all their 
difappointments. We are now, however, to believe that under the 
prefent reign diev are the moft dutiful of all the denominations of 
JBritilh fubjefls, and particularly that they take the principles of po¬ 
litical obedience from their religion. This we learn from Meliieurs 
Brook and the author of the Conjiderations on the. Penal Laws, 
&c. And to make this a clear cate, father Philips, in an Appendix 
to hishiflory of Cardinal Pole, juft publiflted, has undertaken to give 
us a detail of thofc principles from the feriptures; but, like an expe¬ 
rienced veteran, artfully keeps to generals, without once touching 
the true point in which we want laiisfattion. For who ever denied, 
that the leripfures enjoined fubmiflion and obedience to the fupreme 
legiflative powers ? Or who ever imagined, that the papifts were 
not difpofed to pay a dutiful fubmiflion to thofe whom they cftectn 
the fupreme powers, whether in confequence of thefertpiure injunc¬ 
tions or not ? If a Jefuit were lobe alked, why he is difpofed to 
obey the general of his order, preferably to any other power, he 
would doubtlefs alledge thefe fcriplures, having previoufly informed 
you that the government of his focietv is the legal government to 
which he is bound to fubmit. Now Mr. Philips himfelf hath limi¬ 
ted his fcriptural obedience to legal government; but whether he 
efleems the prefent government tf Great Britaina legal, government, 
he faith not. lfc therefore he fhonld be of opinion, that fame foreign 
prince , fierfin, prelate, /late, or potentate, hath, and ought to have, 
jurifditlwn , power, foperiorily, pre-eminence or authority ecclji . 
ajhcalcr Jpiritual within this realm, it is certain that fo far as luch 
jurifdifdum, &c. is excluded, by the laws of this realm, the govern¬ 
ment of this realm mtifl, in the clliination of Mr. Philips, be illegal. 
And if the foreign power, to which he afligns fuch jurifdifction, 
fhonld happen to be that of the bifliop of Rome, all the texts of ferip- 
ture he hath cited, and all his reafoning upon them, fuch as it is, 
muff be ultimately referred by him to the Pope, fothat King George 
Ihall no longer be intitled to Mr. Philips’s obedience than the Pope . 
chnfes he fliould. If Mr. Philips (houid fay, that the Pope’s having 
jttrifdiflion in, matters eccleftailical or fpiritual, leaves the fupreme 
civil power ftill entire in the hands of the king and parliament of 
Great Britain, we Ihall deft re to know, whether, in Mr. Philips’s 
opinion, the Pope may not, in every place where he hath fpiritual 
jurifdiction, cxercife civil jurifdiflion likewife, in ordine adJpiritu- 
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vernment. Before the revolution they were 
enemies to the protestant sovereigns of Great 

alia ? If yea, I defire to know what Mr. Philips's civil obedience 
to King George III is worth above three farthings, whenever the 
interefls of the church of Rome come in queftion ? If he thinks the 
Pope hath not civil juiifdiftion, &c. within this realm in any cafe, 
we defire to know how he will acquit Cardinal Pole of high treafon 
in acting under his legantine powers, before the flatute reftoring the 
Pope’s authority was palled ? Surely Mr. Philips will be under no 
difficulty to explain himfelf upon matters fo plain and obvious. In 
the mean time, he will eafily find credit with us, that what he hath 
advanced will be difowned by very few or none ofthofe toho profefs 
thefame religion, becaufe every word of it might have been owned 
by Garnet, at the very moment he was abfolving the gun-powder 
confpiraiors. Mr. Philips is exceedingly provoked at fomebody 
who “ charges him with taking an infamous pieafure in afperfing and 
“ blackening the manners of the reformers by falfe reprefentations." 
Appendix, p. 29. Hath he replied to this charge ? Hath he ac¬ 
quitted himfelf of it ? Not in the lead, It is fixed upon him by 
his accufer, and is immoveable and indelible. Ana though he fa 
highly refents the imputation, he is fo far from being alhanied of the 
practice, that he is at the fame dirty work again in this very Ap¬ 
pendix, p. 15. where, upon the credit of one Mr, Nicholas Faunt, 

‘ a voucher above exception, and one of the confpicuous characters 
; ‘of that and the following reign,” we are told, “that Queen Eliza- 
‘ beth’s court, was a feene of all enormities, where wickednefs 
1 reigned in the highefl degree ; “ a memorable contrail,” fays Mr. 
:< Philips, of the regularity of Queen Mary’s.” A flrong argu¬ 
ment, no doubt, againfl the reformation ! Will Mr. Philips allow 
us to try the force of it in Scotland, in the court of another Queen 
Mary ? But what ? AH enormities in the court of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, and none in that of Queen Mary ? Yes, one, which was 
not in Elizabeth’s court, and a more flagitious enormity, by ten de¬ 
grees, than ever was in it. I mean a fpirit of inhuman bigotry and 
four fuperflition, diabolically delighted in facrificing unhappy inno¬ 
cents to the idols of Rome Papal, the parent and nurfe of more abo¬ 
minations than Rome Pagan. Much good may it do Mr. Philips- 
with fitch regularity. But can he wonder that they who did not 
admire it fo much as he may do, fhouid be tMittle joyous (licentioufly 
joyous if he pleafes), that this female bigot was taken away from the 
court, and that accefs was now opened to a pcincefs of a different 
.difpofition, and hefore whom the countenances of the Gardiners.and 
the Bonners were no longer feea ? The court of Charles II was the 
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Britain, only because they were protestants. 
The line of succession came not into the ques- 

Court of a popifh king, and was, at leaf!, as fruhful in enormities and 
wickednels asthe court of Elizabeth. When the corruptions of that 
court were dbjcflcd to, the excufe was, that "no wonder the odium 
“ of the hypocritical formalities of the preceding times Ihould tranf- 
port people to the contrary extreme ; an excufe which was juft as 
good in the mouths of Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers as in the mouths 
of King Charles’s. What would Mr. Philips think of an 
hiftorian who fliould lay, that " the licenlioufnefs of King 
Charles’s court was a memorable contrail to the regularity 
“ of Oliver Cromwell’s,” by way of inftnuating that independency 
is a religion of more regularity than popery P After all, Mr. Phi¬ 
lips is not out of his road in making ihcle ohfei vat ions. It is his 
view to gain profelytes, and nothing more taking with the herd than 
thefe infinuations. It is a kind of hiftorical legerdemain, which ex¬ 
cites admiration, at the fame time that it deceives the eye. This in¬ 
deed, as far as 1 have fceti, is Mr. Philips’s fort. He fhould never 
lUr out of it. He hath begun his Appendix, for example, with a 
Dijfcrtation on the authority of the Latin Edition of the Scrip¬ 
ture, called the Vulgate, wherein he propofes to afcertain the fenfe it,i 
which the council of Trent has declared thclatin Vulgate. Edition 
cj the Scripture to be authentic. Here he hath flcpt into the pro¬ 
vince of the cafuillical critic; with how little breeds, may be'fecn 
in the Monthly Reap'd of Literature for September, and in the 
Monthly Review for Of lobe i - , 1 767. The dclign of thefe profef- 
fjons of fnbmiffion to a ptoteftant government, on principles lb l'ecm- 
ipglv different from thole entertained by papills heretofore, is with¬ 
out doubt to perfuade us that we may be perfeftly allured, they are 
not now engaged in any machinations todiflurhour government; a 
circumftance which may poflihly be better known to thole, to whole 
lot it may fall to write the hillory of the prefent times twenty years 
hence, than it is to us at this day. If they have no views but of 
peace and quietnefs, and fubmillion to the posvers that be, whence 
comes tiieii extraordinary aHiduity at this particular period in making 
converts ? Whence their petulant feoffs, their infuits, and even 
their menaces, to thofe who oppofe their progrefs in this work ? 
Have the papifts of this day more zeal for the louls of men than they 
who lived ten or twenty years ago? This we fliottid be more 
ready to Relieve, if we iMc no obfervations on the manners and con. 
verfsttion of thole they employ in this bufinefs, or on the means they 
make ufe of for the purpofe. Some of the left prudent among 
them have made their boaft (as is obferved above) that they were , 
fure of the indulgence of the government, notwithftanding any com¬ 
plaints that might be male of their audacious contempt of the lawt 
enafled to fupprefs the praflice of profelyting. Have they, in re. 
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lion. It was sufficient for the justification of 
their discontents and conspiracies, that the 

turn, given the government any of thofe pledges of their allegiance 
which their forefathers refuted to give ? Have they gjven any evi¬ 
dence that they have changed their principles on this head, on which 
it is fit for the guardians of the proteflam fettlemcnt of the crown (o 
rely ? Mttft not every prolelyte they make cfpoufethc fame prin¬ 
ciples ? Every man of common fenfe, who is in the leatt acquain¬ 
ted with the ptinciples of popery, can give himfelf fatisfaftory an- 
fwers to thefe quetiions. Upon what grounds then can the papltls 
pretend to this indulgence ? Can they expefct it ftom the guardians 
of the protellant religion in Great Britain, while they abide hy thefe, 
principles ? If not, wherein have they (hewn that the alteration of 
their principles hath intitled them to this indulgence ? I have ob- 
fervctl in fome of the papers ptibli filed on behalf of the papills, an 
argument drawn from the permilfion given fome time ago for the 
refidence of a popifit bifltop in Canada, in favour of the fuppofition, 
that the government have not the apprehenfions of the bail effects of 
the popifh principles of the prelent times, which are entertained by 
fome of their over-zealous adverfaries. Into the true rcalons for 
this permiffion I prefunic not to inquire. But if the reafaus given 
for it in fome of our public prints may be depended upon, namely, 
that it was granted “.in confidcration of the French court’s engaging 
“ not to abet or affift in any fiiape the fon of the Pretender” [fee 
the London Chronicle of Augu/i 2, 1766], there could hardly be • 
Itronger inflance of the difirull the government had at that time of 
the principles and difpofitions of our domeftic papills. There is not 
a man oflenfe in the kingdom, who would not exprefs his contempt 
for all the efforts France could make in favour of the Pretender, if 
the whole people of Great Britain were unanimous in their affecti¬ 
ons (or our moft gracious fovcrcign upon the throne, and equally and 
cordially zealous for the fttpport of his government ; and this indeed 
wc havctcafbn to hope is the cafe with ail Britilh protellants. It it 
in the highcfl degree probable, that, without the encouragement the 
French have had from time to time from the popifit party in our own 
country, they would never have concerned themlelvcs (whatever they 
might occafionally profeis), actually to attempt any thing in favour, 
of the Pretender. But the experience we have had of (he temper 
and principles of the popifh adherents of the Pretender, and Whither 
they have always’been looking for alii fiance, is fttrcly fnfficient to put 
us upon oyr guard againft any future mifehief that might arife from 
fuch difpofitions; and was doublets the motive which prevailed at 
tint period to have that door fbut againft popifit influence, 
by a meafure which otberwife perhaps might not hive appeared 
quite unexceptionable. Of that I pretend not to judge. But- 
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government was in the hands of an heretic, 
without enquiring into his title by descent, 
wherein perhaps*, had there been any clefe6l, 
the faitfy of a Roman catholic prince might 
have made it whole. 

But now that they who pretend a claim to 
the crown of these realms, as the lineal suc¬ 
cessors of the house of Stuart, are bred in the 
Jtoman catholic religion, and are superseded 
likewise by the settlement of the crown in a 

J irotestant family, the illustrious princes of the 
louse of Hanover; the kings of Great Britain 
become obnoxious to the papists, not only as 
reputed heretics, but as breaking in upon the 
hereditary right of their favourite family, as 
hath sufficiently appeared by the several mani¬ 
festoes which were published by the late pre¬ 
tender and his son, to justify the two last re¬ 
bellions.* 

■whatever the cafe of a diflant colony, in the circumflances that 
Canada was before our conqueft of it, might be, no precedent 
can be drawn from it in favour of any fuch meafure at home-; 
and arguments of this kind only ferve to ftiew the encroach¬ 
ing nature of popifli pretcnfions, and to raife very reafonable fufpi- 
eions that they would extend them in the prefent caie much farther 
than merely to the free exercife of their religion. It is faid, the 
Rjnmari catholics in Canada have feminaries allowed, as well as a 
bifliop. The former indeed feems to be neselfarily implied in the 
permilfion to have the latter. The dcfttufiive tendency of fuch per-, 
million at home, to the very being of our conllitution, need not be 
told. The public bath alrcadv been apprized of it from other hands 
£See the Appendix, No. III]. Though I do not believe that the 
French can either impofp the Pretender, or their religion upon us, 
without the aid of the popifh party at home 5 yet 1 would not un¬ 
dertake to fay what that party might not be able to do without the 
French, were they allowed to have their feminaries, and t,o exercife 
the dilcipline tfjjpally practifed in them, with the fame freedom in 
this kingdom, ast^ey enjoy therein popifli countries. 

* The papifls, on both thefe occaftons, were very felicitous t,a 
make the protc|lams believe, that no alteration of the cllablithed re- 
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The penal laws against the papists, in tilt* 
yiew, appear to be no more than necessary tq 
secure the protestant settlement of the crown 
of Great Britain, and, by consequence, ttye 
rights and liberties of British subjects, against 
the effects of principles so destructive of our 
happy constitution. And it is to. little purpose 
to complain of their severity, when we have so 
often experienced that even that severity hath 
not been sufficient to discourage the attempts 
of the popish party, whenever they had a pros¬ 
pect of succeeding in bringing about the ruin 
of our religion and liberties; and when we 
consider that, in all human probability, no* 
thing but this very severity of the penal laws 
has prevented them from succeeding. To to¬ 
lerate men with such principles, and with no 

ligion was intended. With rcfpeft to the rebellion in 4715, the 
following anecdote from an unexceptionable witnefs affords the fulled 
proof to the contrary. “ He (the Pretender) was fo afraid of atl- 
“ mining any words (into his declaration) which might be cnriftruod 
“ into a promife of his confenting to thofe things, which (hould be 
“ found necefTary for the prefcnt or future fecurity of our conftitu- 
“ tion, that in a paragraph where he was made made to fay, that he 
“ thought hitnfelf obliged to be folicitous for the profperity of the 
“ church of England, the word profperity was expunged; and we 
“ left, by this mental refervation, to guefs what he was iblicitous 
“ for. It could not be for her profperity : that he had expunged 5 
“ it mull therefore be.for her definition, which, in his language, 
“ would have been (tiled her convcrfion.” Bolingbroke’s Letter to 
Sir W. Windhatn, p. 284, where more may be feen to the fame 
purpofe. His declaration in 1745 was in terms equally equivocal. 
“ By his promifing (fays a fenlible Remarker on this latter declara- 
“ tion) to main ain his proteftant fubjecls ~in the free exercife rf. 
“ their religion conformable to the laws of the land, mull be under- 
“ flood, not the laws fince the ufurpation, but thofe of his father, 
“ who fent a popifli army to root out the prelbyterians“(of Scotland) 
“ with the moll rigorous prolectltion.V Henderfon’s Hift. Rebel¬ 
lion 1 745, p. 24. Sec likewife the excellent remarks pf the Oc- 
'tafional Writer, on this dcclar^ion, . 
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more restraint than is laid upon protestant dis¬ 
senters (whose principles and affeCtions are 
well known to be friendly to the civil and re¬ 
ligious fights of mankind in general, and to 
our own government in particular,) would be 
to nourish in our bosom a nest of vipers, pre¬ 
pared to subvert our constitution whenever an. 
opportunity should offer, which they could 
hardly want a year to an end, were they to ob¬ 
tain the full toleration for which they are plea- 
fling. ... 

But it is said, if you exclude them from to¬ 
leration merely on account of their political 
doCtrines, why do you molest them in their re¬ 
ligious worship, shut up their mass-houses, and 
prosecute their priests, who are merely ecclesi¬ 
astical officers? 

To this I answer:’ 1. Whenever the papists 
will openly and candidly disavow those politi¬ 
cal principles which render them obnoxious to 
our civil government, we shall then he able to 
distinguish between those principles and their 
religious opinions. In the present state of po¬ 
pery, both sorts of doctrine are so intimately 
incorporated with each other, as not to admit 
of any separation, till they shall think fit to 
make it themselves. In the mean time, every 
yapist is of course an enemy to the British con¬ 
stitution, and the guardians of that constitu¬ 
tion have no way of knowing who is or is not 
a papist, but by his practising popish rites and 
devotions. 

2. The priests of that communion are known, 
by the authentic fifths which invest them with 
their function, %> be more especially bound to 
$n implicit obedience to a foreign and ipimical 
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jurisdiction, with an express exclusion of all 
subjection to an heretical government. A po¬ 
pish priest is accordingly knovtn to be an ene¬ 
my to our government, by the same tokens that 
discover him to be a priest. And hence it is 
that his saying or singing mass brings him 
within the reach of the penal laws, without far¬ 
ther evidence. But, 

3. Except in this single instance, no papist 
is convicted upon this presumptive evidence. 
A lay-papist, even though arms should be 
found in liis house, is not amenable to the pe¬ 
nal laws, till he becomes a recusant convict. 
And here the trial is totally of a civil nature, 
namely, by tendering him the oaths of allegi¬ 
ance and supremacy; which if he refuses, nei¬ 
ther the law of nature or of nations will allow 
that he should be continued in the protection 
of that government frofn which he withholds 
this equitable security, and that with a view 
of being more at liberty to overturn it. 

These considerations naturally suggest to 
us of the clergy, what is our own duty in re- 
speCt to our vigilance over those who are more 
immediately under our inspection in a religi¬ 
ous light. Principles of rebellion are not, we 
are certain, the principles of Christianity; and 
every thing of that sort which is taught under 
the name of religion, must have the worst ef¬ 
fects upon the dispositions and manners of 
those who learn and espouse them, as they im¬ 
plant in their minds a persuasion that they are 
doing God service by such practices, as they 
might see, if they were permitted to consult 
the word of God,, are abomination to him* 
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It is therefore our duty to lay before our 
people the pernicious consequences of popish 
iloCtrines, both 'on account of their present 
mischief in human society, and their tendency 
to defeat the future hopes of every individual 
who is corrupted by them. Every convert to 
popery is a double loss. I Je is lost, in the first 
place, to the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God, and becomes a slave to a base and sordid 
superstition, which exercises an imperious ty¬ 
ranny over his conscience, and fetters him 
once more in that bondage and darkness, from 
which the light of the gospel was intended to 1 
set him free. He is lost, in the next place, as 
an affectionate and obedient subject to a most 
gracious King, and a most eligible constitution 
Of government; and inlists himself in a perni¬ 
cious confederacy to subvert the rights and 
liberties which depend upon them. 

These endeavours of the clergy, however, 
must be understood to be required chiefly 
within our own province, which directs us to 
no other means of instruction but the force of 
reason, and the evidence of scripture. I need 
hardly mention* that the means of suppressing 
popery in the hands of the civil magistrate, 
and of a Christian clergy respectively, are very 
different. Popery, as we have seen, is con¬ 
victed by a set of destructive principles, and a 
thousand overt-a&s justified by them, of aim¬ 
ing at the subversion of every thing that sup¬ 
ports the freedom and privileges of British 
protestants, and in these circumstances pre¬ 
cludes itself from every reasonable pretension 
to toleration, either in a civil or a religious 
sense. The laws have therefore most wisely 
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impowered the civil magistrate to stop its pro* 
gress in every attempt to ejftend its influence 
upon any pretence whatsoever. 

But the weapons of a Christian and a pro- 
testant clergy are not carnal. > To guard the 
civil liberties of mankind from the conspiracies 
of a desperate faction, and to watch over the 
people, that they be not corrupted in their re-* 
ligious principles, belong to two different de¬ 
partments. The latter is peculiar to our pro¬ 
fession, and our rule and dire6fion for dischar¬ 
ging it are in the holy scriptures alone. 

The clergy indeed, as dutiful fellow-subjefts 
with their flocks, are bound to co-operate with 
the ministers of God for their good, in every 
province. But their proper business is to la¬ 
bour in the word and dodtrine; and the whole 
force of the charge upon them, which I have 
mentioned above, turns upon the supposition, 
that if they had done their’ duty faithfully in 
their own department, and had been diligent 
and frequent in laying before the people those 
proofs and evidences from holy writ, which 
shew in the clearest manner the various impos¬ 
tures of popery, and the great spiritual danger 
of being deluded by them, it would not have 
been in the power of those wicked emissaries, 
who compass sea and land to make proselytes 
to the pope, to pervert the people from their 
civil allegiance, or to engage them in any 
evil design to bereave them of those inestima¬ 
ble rights and privileges to which they are in- 
titled, both as the disciples of Christ, and the 
free subjects of the crown of Great Britain. 

It has been asserted, and upon no weak pre-f 
sumption, that if there should be a mau of 
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common sense so circumstanced as to have no 
•Other way of coining at a complete view of the 
design and tendency of the gospel of Christ, 
he might have it very sufficiently, by putting 
down a list of, doctrines the reverse of those 
taught in the church of Rome, and particu¬ 
larly those upon which she builds her exclusive 
authority. And indeed no great wonder. For 
a religion where idolatry is practised and en¬ 
couraged in so many gross instances, and 
"whose aim and end is to establish an arbitrary 
dominion over the human mind, for so many 
lucrative and sensual purposes, could hut main¬ 
tain its reputation for a very little while, with¬ 
out those slavish traditions of the pharisaical 
kind, and the superstitious pageantry of pa¬ 
ganism, which our blessed Saviour condemn¬ 
ed, and came on earth to abolish.* ** 

* Perhaps there is not any more effectual way of fecuring our 
people from the fnares laid for them by popifh prieflsand other eini- 
faries employed by them, than to point out to them the (evere de¬ 
nunciations of the wrath of God again!! idolatry under all its forms 
and difguifes, with which the l’criptuies both of the old and new tefta- 
ment abound, and to confront (hem with the w or (hip of the papifts 
■exhibited in their books of devotion. The ftmpleff man alive, who 
has common fenfe, and reads thefe paffages in his bible, can hardly 
be imputed upon by the nioft artificial glollcs the advocates forpopery 
can put upon fo evident a contempt of the word of God. There 
have been, and there poffibly may be Rill, members of the church 
of England, who have been backward to impute idolatry to the 
church of Rome, from what apparent motives I forbear to mention. 
“ But, faith Bilhop Stilingfleet, I cannot fee why the authority of 

fbme very few peribns, though of great learning, fhould bear 
“ fway agairdt the conflant opinion of our church ever fince the re- 

** formation.” This learned biftiop hath indeed himfelf fallen un¬ 
der the rtprehenfion of ari eminent prelate of the prefent times, for 
endeavouring to fix idolatry,'upon the church of Rome by an incom¬ 
petent argument, “ The advocates of the church of Rome,” fays 
this learned writer, “ to evade the charge of idolatry, with which 
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It is true, we have one disadvantage in duf 
circumstances, which cannot be mentioned 
without regret; and that is, that our common 
people in general have not only a very slender 
acquaintance with the scriptures, but likewise, 
seem in rto great degree desirous to improve 
their little stock of knowledge of this kind, Or 
to be sensible how much they may suffer for, 
the want of it. Their ignorance accordingly, 
as may well be expefted, makes them slow in 
apprehending arguments drawn from the word 

“ they are urged by the reformed, pretend that this crime cotifilU 
“ in giving the worfhip due to the fuprenie God to inferior beings, 
“ The excellent Bithop Stillingfleet, in oppofing this (ubterfuge, 
“ attempted to prove that the moil civilized pagans, who are con- 
“ felled to be idolaters, did not give the honours due to the firft 
“ caufe to their inferior Gods; the firft caufe, as he pretends, 
“ being worftiipcd by them as fueh. An aflertion, wbteh, if 
“ true would confute all that the Prophets and the A potties fay con- 
“ cmilug the Rate and condition of the pagan world.” DoElrint 
of Grace , p. 248. ed. fed. The learfted Prtlate calls this pretence 
of the papifts a lubterfuge, from whence it isrcafonable to conclude, 
that, in bis opinion, the papifts are neverthelefs guilty of idolatry,' 
though Bilhop Stillinglleet’s argument ihould go upon a falfe fact. 
But if we take the word of the papifts, who ihould know their own 
intentions the beft, that they never give fupreme honour to inferior 
beings, I do not fee how this learned prelate would, upon his own 
■ftate of the cafe, convitt them of idolatry. For if in all that the 
Prophets and Apoilles have laid concerning the ftate and condition of 
the pagan world, no inliance can be brought where the civilized pa¬ 
gans wotlhiped their inferior Gods with honours inferior to thole 
with which they worftiiped the Sift caufe, that fpecies of worihip 
will not be to be found in the whole bible, and confequemly cannot 
there be condemned as idolatry. Surely this is a cafe which well 
deferves to be cleared up more at length. When the fame learned 
hand found fault with Or. Middleton for deriving the fuperftitions 
of popery from thofe of paganifm, the Dottbr was ftill living to vin¬ 
dicate his hypotheiis; and accordingly fet all right in a fmall com- 
pafs. In the prefent cafe. Or. Stillingftect is long fince dead and 
gone, and few bavo furvived him who have had the fame extenfiv* 
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©f God, and much in the dark with reaped to 
controverted points, the decision of which de¬ 
pends upon that kind of proof, when such mat¬ 
ters come in their way. Hence they are liable 
to be deceived by those who, observing their 
natural turn and disposition, are ready to hu¬ 
mour them in their own way. 

There is nothing that popish converters dis¬ 
like so much in the course of their occupation, 
as to meet with an enlightened mind. Their 
Gommon cant is there, of no service to them, 
and they are driven into distresses for which 
they are not prepared. Whereas ignorance 
gives them all the advantages they can desire. 
Ignorance is weak, credulous, and supersti¬ 
tious; easily terrified with such phantoms and 
bugbears as romish craftsmen well know how 
to raise, and easily allured likewise with hopes 
and promises of present and future good things, 
which the inventions of men have stored upin 
the fantastic treasury of the church of Rome. 
And when these artifices and delusions meet 
with the secular spirit of one, who desires to 
indulge with the good things of this life, with¬ 
out losing his hopes of happiness in the next, 
he readily gives up his privilege of examining 
spiritual things for himself, and will think 
himself obliged to an officious priest who will 


reach in facred and prophane learning. It would be hard upon his 
memory, if his learned labours upon this fubjeft might be overthrown 
by a bare countcr-aflertion without particular proof. His argu¬ 
ment is certainly friendly to the proieilant caufe, and it would be 
equally hard to deprive us of the benefit of it, merely out of de¬ 
ference to an admired name. I therefore cannot but hope that this 
learned and ingenious prelate will fpeedily make good his proposi¬ 
tion by a particular demon fixation, that we may know what we have 
to trull to. 
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undertake to secure his salvation for him, with* 
but more trouble on his own part than that of 
going through a few superstitious forms on so¬ 
lemn occasions, which the most immoral man 
upon earth may practice with as much ease, 
and as good effect, as the most pious and sin¬ 
cere Christian. 

But from the beginning of the reformation 
it was not so. The common people of that 
time were not so to be ensnared. The scrip¬ 
tures had for along time been locked up from 
them in an unknown tongue; and when, by 
the care of their reformed pastors, the biblc 
was translated into english, it is almost incre¬ 
dible with what avidity the poor people applied 
themselves to the reading of it. Readers in¬ 
deed in those days were but scarce; and happy 
was the company who could meet with a per¬ 
son with an audible voice, and a distin6fc pro¬ 
nunciation, that would read the scriptures to 
them. Our histories give us accounts of the 
vast crowds of people who attended such meet¬ 
ings in Paul's church, and other places, where 
english bibles were provided for that purpose.* 

* See Strype’s Memorials of Archbijhop Cranmer , p, C^fub. 
anno 1538. Hcyliv’s Hijl.ofthe Reformation, p. 9 and 20, and 
lullr's Church Iliflory, book vii. p. 387 j who tells us, that 
“ few country parifhes could go to thecoft of this bible of the greater 
“ volume [printed by Grafton, 1541] i butthai Biftiop Bonner 
“ caufed fix of them to be chained in the church of Si. Paul, in 
“ convenient places.” See likewife Burnet, Reform, Vol. II, 
p. 249. and concerning the prohibition of Tindal’s Tranflation, fee 
Burnet, Reform, Vol. III. p. 5. The ftory both of this prohibi¬ 
tion, and of the allowance of the other editions, is told by all thefe 
hitiorians (Strype excepted) with little accuracy, and not without 
fopte confufion ; which is the more remarkable, as Fjax (who was 

G a 
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This happened in the reigns of K. Henry 
VlII and K. Edward VI. ; and what profi¬ 
ciency the people made in Christian knowledge, 
by this <application and attention to the word 
ofGod, appears by the readiness, good sense, 
and solidity, with which even some of the 
poorer sort answered the popish doftors, who 
trere appointed to question them on thesubjeft 
of what was called their heresy, in the barba¬ 
rous reign of Queen Mary. 

Nothing can be more desirable than that the 
common people may once more return to the 
same disposition, and arm themselves wdth the 
word of God against deceivers of all sorts. 
One may safely venture to say that their vic¬ 
tories over the crafty sophisters of the church 
of Rome would be easy and cheap. They might 
then be left, with great security, to their own 
judgment, which will always then be the best 
informed, when men examine the evidences 
of truth and falsehood, by the diligent and 
sincere application of their own capacities and 
endeavours. 

I have always considered the duty of protes- 
taut teachers to consist chiefly in endeavour¬ 
ing to raise and revive this spirit of studying 
the scriptures in our respe&ive flocks ; hut 
more particularly in opposition to the methods 
of stifling the truth, and discouraging free and 

prior to them all) hath given a irioft circumftantial account of this 
whole matter in his Martyrology , Vol. II. p. 1086, 1087. Fox 
fays, that Bonner promifed Grafton the Printer at Paris,' that he 
would fet up fix of his bibles in St, Paul’s; but that he performed 
his promife, Fox faith not. Though, confidering that Bonner waft 
a retainer to Cromwell, the patron of Grafton’s bible, it is not in**- 
probable but he might. 
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impartial inquiries into it, which give the po.» 
pish clergy so many advantages over both their 
own people, and those they atfempt to seduce. 
As we pretend to no authority to be believed 
upon our own word in matters of salvation, or 
to be governed by any precedents but those in 
the holy scriptures, it is for our credit and re¬ 
putation, while we ourselves are honest and up¬ 
right, that our hearers should be competent 
judges of what we deliver to them, which it is 
impossible they should be if they have little or 
no skill in the rule by which their judgments 
should be formed. 

What I am here observing is more particu¬ 
larly true with respect to popery. The,errors 
of the church of Rome are not such only as 
arise from the controverted sense of particular 
passages of scripture, which is the case among 
those disagreeing sects to whom the scripture 
is the common measure of judgment. The in¬ 
sufficiency of scripture to furnish saving know¬ 
ledge, and to decide controversies, is a fun¬ 
damental do&rinc of the church of Rome; nor 
are the propagators of popery ever willingly 
brought to put their cause upon that test. But 
as the protestants had early opened these foun¬ 
tains of instruction by free translation s of them 
into the vulgar tongues of their respective coun¬ 
tries, it became necessary for the papists, in 
many cases, to obviate their objections by ap¬ 
peals to the same authority, and even (to pre? 
vent untoward suspicions in their own people) 
to give them a freer access- to them, than be¬ 
fore the reformation they had .allowed- This 
however they did not venture to do, till they 
had forewarned them, in some instances, of 
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the little estimation due to the scriptures, and 
had, in others, corrupted and falsified them 
by such additions, omissions, and mis-transla- 
tlons, a? might give them the air of counten¬ 
ancing their own superstition.* 

We object therefore to popery, not as it is 
an erroneous seft of Christianity, but as it isau 
ariti-christian system of superstition totally sub¬ 
versive of the truth as well as of the benefits of 
the gospel of Christ; attempting to transfer 
our faith and hopes of everlasting life from 
Christ the rock of our salvation, to the sandy 
foundation of human authority, and precarious 
tradition. For as to what they tell us of their 
chprch deriving its authority from Christ, and 
their pastors from the Apostles in an unin'ter- 

* For the grofleft indances of the contempt of the fcriptures in 
the roman church, as well as among their private doflors, fee a 
pamphlet, intituled Popery an Enemy to Scripture , by James 
Serces, vicar of Appleby, in Lincolvfhire, p. 42, 43, &c. And 
for inilancesoffoul corruption and falftlicaiion of the fcriptures, fee 
the lame book, from p. 49 to p. 99. Cartwright’s and Folk's 
Confutation of the RhemiJL’s Trdnjlation, Glof/es, andAnnotations 
on the New Tcjlument, abounds with examples of the lame fort. 
JJor are inflances wanting even in our own time and country. J 
have now before me ah Euglilh Tellament of the Rhtmilli Tranl- 
lation, printed 1749, in twelves, with lliort notes, lome of which 
are abridged from the Rhemifli annotators, and others added by a 
more modern hand ; and likewile with confiderable alterations in the 
text: as, Matth. xi. 21. where the old Rhemifts have it, would 
have done penance, in kearc-cloth | tuir-cloth’], the modern revifer 
has given it, done penance in Jack-cloth. For though the poor ig¬ 
norant englifh catholics, forwhofe ule this iranflation is calculated, 
might be taught U) believe that the humiliation of the jews here al¬ 
luded to, was like the penances in ihe roman church, yet that the 
jews wore Jiair cloth on thofe occafions would not he auite fo eafily 
believed •, not to mention, that Ihoutd this tranflation Jdv any unto¬ 
ward accid fall into the hands of heretics, fuch an impolition might 
have made he papifis perfectly ridiculous. Thus far mere Ihatne 
k*th comp‘d led them to do partial juflice at lead to the facred text 
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rupted succession, we have a surer way of 
judging these their pretensions, than by a 
chain of traditionary legend*;* namely, the di¬ 
rection of Christ himself to examine the merit 
of all such pretenders by their fruits ; and by 
these it will appear that, instead of being the 
legitimate pastors of the Christian flock, they 
are rather the offspring of those wolves in sheep's 
cloathing , of whom our blessed Lord gave his 
disciples so many cautions to beware. 

even while they are corrupting it. For it is certain that thefe pub¬ 
lic humiliations among the jews were no more like the penances in 
the roman church, than an entiie covering of lack-cloth is like a 
hair-fhirt. Bu^ in other inilances our revifor is more trolly to his 
cauf'e. For whereas out Saviour fays, Matlh, xv. 9, according 
to our tranflaiion, In vain do they war {hip me teaching for doc¬ 
trines the commandments cj men , Jell this Ihould be thought to 
bear hard upon the traditions of popery, the revifor hath thought 
proper to explain it away in the following note, abridged from the 
Rhcinilh tranflators. “ As to the rules and ordinances of holy church, 
touching falls, feltivals, & , thele are no ways repugnant to, 
“ but highly agreeable to God’s holy word, and all chriftian piety, 
“ Neither are they to be counted arnongft the doftrines and 
“ commandments of men, becaufe they proceed not from mere 
“ human authority, but from that which Chrill hath eftablifhed in 
“ his church ; whole pallors he has commanded 11s to hear and obey, 
“ even as himfclf{J>t. Luke, x. 16. St. Matt, xviii. 17.” The 
et catera above marked is a pregnant one, big with all the tradi¬ 
tional doffrines of popery, ana renders this determination of our 
Saviour of none effect, juft as the pharilaical traditions defeated the 
commandments of God. “ We demand of you,” fays Cartwright 
in his cenfure of this note, “ whether it is your doftiine, that, al- 
“ thpttgh the parents fltotild die in the flreet, yet may not their mon- 
** kilh slaughters make a ftep out of their nunnery to lave their lives ? 
“ We fuppofe yourfelves mutter fome fuch thing upon Matth. viii, 
<• 22.•’ They do indeed more than mutter it; for thele are their 
words: “ By this we lee, that not only no worldly or carnal re- 
“ Iperi, but no other laudahle duty towards our parents, ought 
« to ftav uslrom following Chrill, and ckooftug a life of greater 
“ perjeilion.’’ But every one knows, that, in the language o( 
popery, a life ojpcrjdlion means the life of, a monk or a nun, 
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^Toobviatc {hesp base misrepresentations, it 
Will become us to assert the honour and im¬ 
portance of our«^)iristian scriptures, to labour 
earnestly with our people to have continual 
recourse to them, as the original records of 
whatever concerns our common salvation ; tp 
encourage them in the study of them, bv point¬ 
ing out the simplicity in which indispensable 
matters of faith are delivered in them, and the 
plainness and perspicuity of those precepts which 
concern our practical duty ; to warn them of 
the woe denounced upon those who add to or 
take from them, and the danger of following 
blind guides, and hypocritical pretenders to ' 
authority, under commissions of which the scrip¬ 
tures make no mention but to condemn them ; 
and which, as those very scriptures warn us, 
are calculated for nothing hut to promote im¬ 
posture, to captivate the minds of those to 
whom Christ has given liberty from all spirit 
tual dominion hut his own, and to gratify the 
insatiable avarice and ambition of insolent, 
sordid, and self-interested men.* 

* Among (be many objections to popery, there is none more fin¬ 
king to reasonable ingenuous minds, than the meannefs which tuns 
through all its peculiar doctrines and fuperfiitions. One can hardly 
open any of their rituals without being put iu mind of St. Paul's 
beggarly elements, Cal. iv. 9. w hich all the pomp and parade of their 
Ceremonies cannot difguife ; and, as a certain judicious writer of our 
own country obferves, “ the rabble do ufuaily call their eyes upon, 

“ as children do on the Lord Mayor’s pageants; admit ing the fpleu- 
“ dor of thofc that ride in them, who, cpnfidereii in their own na- 
“ tore, are but mean men’s ilftte, and thus adorned at the city colt. 
r M Yet their external varniflidoth to obit rue t the organs of lsnfe, as 

they do not perceive the poornefs of the people that bear them 
“ up.’* For who knows not that the magnificent implements, 
iiupfils, and ornaments, in ul'e in the roman church, have been colt 
Jee.ed by the contributions partly of ignorant and fupetilitjous zea-* 
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It is true, our duty calls us to oppose errorf 
of all kinds as well as those ot popery. But we 

lots, and partly of dying men and women, terrified or allured by tho 
dofirints of Purgatory and Indulgences, to pureftafe their future 
peace at the hands of defigning pricjts, who are bafe and abjeflt 
enough to cmich their churches and fraternities fometimes by re- 
ducing poor widows and orphans, who fhould have inherited tliefe 
donations, to the extreme!! diftrefs and nnfery. What can be 
meaner than the prafiices of their begging friars, who, as Dr." Mid¬ 
dleton obferves, “ are always about the fireets, and never fail to 
“ carty home a good lack full of provifions for the ufe of their con- 

vent,” Letter from Rome, p. 220. This trade is copied, as 
the Doctor remarks, from their prcdeceffors the pridls of paganifm. 
But, as the fame writer informs us, “ Cicero, in his book of Laws, 
' “ roll rains this practice of begging or gathering alms to one particu- 
“ lar order of jpriefls [of Cyb.ie\, and (hat only on certain days ; 
“ becaufe, as he fays, it propagates fuper(liiiori, and impoverishes 
‘‘ families,” Which, by the wav, may let us fee the policy j and t 
add, therein the fuperlative meannefsj of the church of Rome, •* in 
“ the great care they have taken to multiply thejr begging orders,?' 
The meannefs of popery is indeed the principal idea which thisLrf- 
terfrom Rome exhibits, from the beginning to rhe end, Jt is im— 
polfible for a reader </it to conlidcr the rotnan clergy in any higher 
character than that of jugglers (hewing thetr tricks fpr money, with 
this infamous difference on the part of the priells, that under the maflt 
of religion, they would make all their impoUures pals for realities, 
and thereby incur the guilt of numerous and ftibllantial evils intro¬ 
duced into fociety, of which the hondlcr, and ofteniinqes the more 
dextrous, charlatan (lands acquitted. It js very certain that many 
of the more liberal and generous of that communion have been fcan- 
claliz.ee! at feme of thefe contemptible practices, and haveoccafionailtr 
expreH'cd their difguft: but ftill it feems it is thought necclTary to 
continue them, upon the pitiful pretence, that, without fuel) circum- 
ilances, religion would make very (lender impreflion? on the minds 
of the people ; which indeed is likely enough to be true, conlidering 
with what intiuliry the poor people are kept in ignorance, that reli¬ 
gious impreflions may not be made upon them by any better means. 
But the truth is, thele impufitions are far more pecelfory for thtf 
priefls ihendelves. The management of • them is the craft by which 
they have their wealth ; and to preferve that, nothing ib mean, of 
childilh, or ridiculous, orktmvifh, which may not be attempted. Dr. 
Middleton obferves, that father Mabillou, a learned Frenchman, and 
3* pried, had never feen the ceremony of fpriukling beads of labour 
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are to consider that the errors of other se6ts are 
very differently founded. They do not, like 
the papists, appeal to an infallible judge, but 
to the scriptures considered as a rule of religion 

t 

Jtrith holy water upon a certain annua! feflival, “ when al! the jn- 
habitants of the city {[Rome]] and neighbourhood fend up their 
“ horfes, affes, &c. to the convent of St. Anthony—where a pried 
in a furplice, at the church-door, fprinkles with hjs brulh all 
the animals lingly, as they are prefented to him, and receives from 
“ each owner a gratuity proportionable to his Zealand abilities.” 
—Mabillon was furprized at this ceremony, as well as manv other 
parts of their worfliip, which he had never leen, till he travelled into 
Italy,—“ But,” fays the Doftor, “ if thel'e men of learning and 
“ teachers of rcligit.n know fo littleof what is done at Rome,how eafy 
muft it be to impofe upon the poor catholics of England, and keep' 
“ them in the dark, as to the more exceptionable pjirls of their wor- 
“ (hip, which are openly avewed and nrattiled abtoad, to the (caudal 
•* of all the candid and moderate of their own communion. ”i,eY<er, p. 
141, and Prej.DifcourJe, p. xvi. Nothing furelv can be more bale 
and unmanly than to keep our fellow-creatures in ignorance, that we 
fnay with the more facility make a fordid gain of them. It is the 
meannefs of a common cheat, and for which an ordinary tradefman 
would lofe his reputation, and a practice, which, in a pretended tea¬ 
cher of religion, deferves a worle punilhment than the pillory. But 
it muftbeowned that t(te Lay paptilsof England are not much lefs 
mean that) the priefts tht mfclvcs. in fubmitting to be chouicd by fuch 
conjuring work, efpecially in a country where the y may make a fair 
examination, without Handing in awe of the thunder of the vatican,or 
the familiars of an holy office. The indignities to which fome of 
our roman catholics, not of the lowed rank, are often obliged to fub- 
mit, in deference toaninfolem imperious priell, cannot with ail their 
^caution be fo concealed, but that they will occaftonally tranfpire. 
And what wonder ? “ Itt the papers of Sheldon, Superior of the 

Jcfuit?, feized in November 1745, are proofs of commands being 
« obeyed, when gentlemen of the (lift rank and their chaplains have 
** been bothavcrle'to a reparation. Noneare allowedtochufetheir 
“ own pritifls. nor to retain them any longer than is agreeable to the 
pica I Ore of the fnperior.” What m.anncls in a free-born Eng¬ 
lishman! Sec a remarkable inflance of the tyranny exercifed by 
the fuperiot erdcfiallics over the the inferior popilh clergy, in a very 
ink-telling addrefs to their graces the Archbijhops oj Canterbury 
and York, tie. jull publiflhed, printed for Becket and De Hondt, 
p. iV‘ 3 * 
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to protestants in general; and every one having* 
the liberty of searching and studying these, 
the questions among p rotes tarit churches must 
be determined by these sacred records^ or not 
at all.* And it may happen that they who dif¬ 
fer from our establishment may, in some points 
and those of no little consequence, have as 
good or better authority of the scriptural kind 
than ourselves. This as members of a protes- 
tant church, we must allow to be possible, un¬ 
less we will say at once that we are infallible, 
and have the same authority to dictate to all 
, dissenters that popery pretends to. 

But as, without a pretence to such unwar¬ 
rantable authority, the differences among pro- 
testant societies must still subsist, here is not 
only room, but an absolute necessity for that 
mutual forbearance which popery will not ad¬ 
mit of. There are indeed circumstances in po¬ 
pish worship, which exclude us from any Chris¬ 
tian fellowship with those who practice it. The 
scriptures prohibit all religious intercourse with 
idolaters ; and indeed, considering the pro¬ 
phetical warnings to come out from those who 
are infe&ed with this abomination, which are 
applied by the Apostle Paul to the state of the 
first Christian societies, no man can he too 
cautious, that he do not forfeit the precious 
promises given to those who keep themselvqsj 
imdefiled with it. 

No objections of this nature lie against any 
pfour protestantdissenters. All that they de¬ 
sire is to abound in their own sense of scripture, 
as we do in ours. This upon original protes¬ 
tant principles, cannot be denied them ; and 
upon this bottom, their dissenting from us ei- 
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flier in do&rine or worship, founded as their 
pretensions to it are, and their sincerity in ex¬ 
amining for tlfemselves (a matter out of the 
reach of human judgment) being presupposed, 
is no more to be found fault with, than our 
dissenting from them. 

For the rest, it is perhaps as much owing to 
political contingencies as to any thing else, that 
our system was, and theirs was not, established 
by civil authority ;* and neither the course 
of the world, nor the principles of its inhabi¬ 
tants, seem to be in so settled a condition, as 
absolutely to exclude the possibility of material 
alterations in the present state both of our pub¬ 
lic policy and public religion. Popery is more 
than supposed to have gained ground upon us 
considerably within the last twenty years. If 
a farther increase of this wretched superstition 
should ever bring on another crisis of the pro- 
testant religion, protestant* of all denomina¬ 
tions must unite inthc defence of their common 
interest, when it may be found necessary to 
bolt the door more firmly against the Bishop 
of Rome and all his detestable enormities, to 
make more room in our ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment for all the well-wishers to civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty, by removing all those circum¬ 
stances in our worship and discipline, which 
may seem, though but in appearance, to give 

* In t!ie convocation of 156?, rite abrogation of all holidays, ex- 
xept Sunday, and of the croft in baptifm, difpenfations with refpeft 
to the fmpike, and kneeling at the communion, the total difufe of 
organs, were lblicited with zeal and freedom; and thequeftioncon¬ 
cerning thefc ceroffcwies was carried in their favpur only by on? 
Vote, and that the vote of a proxy. Whereas there was on the othqr 
fide a majority of eight, of thofe who weic prefent, anti heard th; 

debate, fiurnei, Hiji. Hrjorm. VoU 111 * ' 
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countenance to the rites and impositions of 
popery, sanctified by nothing but a groundless 
church-authority. 

In the mean time, it. is an obligation,equally 
incumbent upon the members of the church of 
England and the protestant dissenters from it, 
to be vigilant against the common adversary, 
and consequently to unite in the strictest bonds, 
of friendship and benevolence. Otlr christiaii 
liberty on both sides depends on. supporting 
our gracious King and his free and equal go¬ 
vernment, against all attempts, whether di- 
* reCted against his person, or the civil and re¬ 
ligious rights and privileges of the people un¬ 
der his protection. In this light all protestants 
are doubly brethren, the sons of one corirmoh 
father, and the happy subjects of one common 
sovereign. Popery is equally an enemy to all 
protestant establishments, as well as to all pro¬ 
testant seCts; and in our system has never 
found a surer game to play, than that of exas¬ 
perating protestants of one persuasion against 
those of another. Hitherto, by the good pro¬ 
vidence of God, this policy hath miscarried. 
The papists are evidently beginning the same 
game again.* It is our wisdom, and will be 
our safety, to be aware of them in time, and to 
cultivate such a measure of good-will and con- 

* This is evident from their late printed pleas for toleration^ 
wherein they affeft to let the principles of the proteftant difl'euters; 
and particularly their enmity to the church of England, in the moft 
invidious light; building thereon a claim of nearer kindred to our 
ecclefiaftlcal conflitution, and a reafon a fortiori for greater indul¬ 
gence from it. And in this they may perhaps appear to feme peo¬ 
ple to have fucceedcd, by the many virulent things which have ap¬ 
peared of late in the public prints againil the di&enters; but written 
Undoubtedly by the papills themfelvts, under the nu(k of churchmeiii 
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Science among all protestants, that none of 
that denomination, however distinguished, may 
have reason to Complain of being driven into 
the snare by our untradable disaffection and 
distrust'of them, when it has been and still is 
so very evident that they cannot deserve it. 

To conclude: we seem, in matters of reli¬ 
gion, to be arrived at a very interesting crisis, 
wherein the prophecy of our blessed Sav iour, 
namely, that, because of the abounding of ini¬ 
quity, the love of many should wax cold, is ful¬ 
filled among us, as visibly at least as it has 
been among Christians of any other period since 
the prophecy was delivered. There seems to 
be at this time not only a general coolness to¬ 
wards the protestant religion, as distinguished 
from the spirit and practices of popery, but 
likewise a general inattention to those inte¬ 
rests of the temporal as well as of the spiritual 
kind, which it was the glory and praise of our 
ancestors to support. 

Unhappily for the public, as well as indivi¬ 
duals, the fashion of the times prevails too of-* 
ten in religion, as well as in matters of less im¬ 
portance. The word of God, for which the 
poor people hungted and thirsted in the begin¬ 
ning of the reformation, now that it is set open, 
to every one with the greatest freedom, seems, 
in too many instances, to be despised and neg¬ 
lected, like other things, which lose their va¬ 
lue, when they lose their novelty. Many seem 
now even to pride themselves' in their igno¬ 
rance, and to think themselves happy in being 
able to excuse their ungodly, fraudulent, or 
immoraipractices, on the pretence of wanting 
learning, or what they call scholarship; un- 
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mindful that he who is wilfully ignorant of his 
Lord’s will, when he may have the opportunity 
of learning it, will be beaten with as many 
stripes, as he who knows it, and doth it not; 
and that the few stripes mentioned in the pa¬ 
rable are allotted td those only, from whom 
their master's will is concealed by some una¬ 
voidable obstruction or incapacity,* 

* That I may not be fufpefled of a want of candor, it may be 
proper to mention the appearance of a more edifying fpirit among 
certain focieties which have rifen up among us in thefe latter times. 
It is faid, and I hope with great truth, that numbers of the common 
people have been fo far converted by thofe who labour in forming 
thefe focieties, as to put on a more ferious and pious deportment, and 
to abflain from nanny open inftances of licentioufnefs, for which they 
were notoiious in times pad. With refpeft to the doftrines taught 
in thefe focieties, it is no fmall recommendation of them that they are 
p etended to be the genuine doftrines of the ft iff reformers of the 
church of England ; the principal of which however is, that ^he ferip- 
tures are the only authoritative rule of faith and praflice to the chrtf. 
tian man. How far they have juflified thefe pretenfions in their 
teachings and conduft, it is at prefent out of my way to inquire. It 
is natural for the members of an eftablilhed church to be alarmed on 
the rife of any new l'ecl, to remark and cenfure its deviations from 
the common forms, and to fliew and reprehend the ill e(foils of its 
peculiarities. Accordingly the methodills have been blamed for % 
want of charity towards thofe of a- different perfuafion from them* 
felves; for configning particular perfons to condemnation ; for being 
extremely peremptory and dogmatical in their interpretations of 
feripture ; for making pretenfions to fpiritual illuminations, of which 
they can give no fufficient proof. ' It is indeed to be apprehended 
that they may have given but too juft occaflon for thefe cenfures, 
and that through a common failing incident to all who pay more at¬ 
tention to artificial fyfletns of theology, than to the genuine fenfe of 
feripture. But be their errors what they will, their indufiry in at¬ 
tending their difciplcs, the imprellions of piety they have made upon 
them, and the zeal they exprefs for the falvation of fouls, are cir- 
cumftances worthy of our regard and imitation ; and are a loud call 
upon us of the eftabliQied church, to take heed to ourfetves and to 
our doflrtne, to double our diligence in railing a better fpirit among 
our people, and to awaken both them and ourfelves from the Dumber 
4 f fccularity, which is fo nunifefily obftruftireof chriflian edification. 
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bn afaother hand, it has been observed, that 
a selfish spirit prevails too much in those con- 
terns wherein Our very constitution is at stake. 
“The public, say some people, is the last thing 
“ that is cared for, even by those classes of 
“ men, who, both by their station and abili- 
“ ties, 'are under the highest obligations to 
“consult its welfare, without which individu- 
“ alscan have no security for their peace, their 
“ property, or even their very existence.” 

This state of the case must turn the eyes and 
expect ations of those who percei ve t lie approach- 
ing effects of this indifference upon the clergy, ,, 
of Course. Their condudt will bo^marked by 
the judicious few, though the secular and 
slothful among them may be indulged and 
even applauded for conforming to the fashion 
of the times, by those who, shunning the light 
of the gospel themselves, neither understand 
their own duty nor that of their teachers; and 
who, desiring to be indulged in their turn, are 
ready enough to screen themselves under ex¬ 
amples, who, they will say, would certainly di¬ 
rect them to a better practice, if a better prac¬ 
tice was necessary. 

But let no man deceive himself with vain 
words. . In any general calamity, such as a 
return of popery would bring upon us, even 
these thoughtless men must suffer as well as 
others, either by Submitting to a remorseless 
ecclesiastical tyranny, or by a merciless ven¬ 
geance for opposing it, and will then be suffi¬ 
ciently awake to see clearly from w hence their 
sufferings are derived; and would be the first 
to reproach those w’ho have flattered them in 
their slumbers, and complied with them in those 
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Follies and dissipations, which now keep them 
Secure and insensible of the common danger. 
It will be our happiness and our comfort in 
such an evil day, to have the testimony of our 
consciences that we have not ceased to warn 
every one, within mir respective departments, 
of the just judgments of God upon those who 
either neglect the care of their salvation in the 
world to come, or undervalue the means of 
working it out to the greatest ad vantage, which 
have been so bountifully afforded, and so re¬ 
peatedly preserved and rescued from the de¬ 
structive jaws of popish tyranny and arbitrary 
mower, by^thc vigilance of a gracious Provi¬ 
de une, «rfer this particular country, perhaps 
without example in any other. 


H 



APPENDIX. 


NUMBER I. 


An Account of a Popish Book, intituled, Thr/ 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of JesusJ See. 
lately published , and dispersed with great In¬ 
dustry among the Roman Catholics of this 
Country. 

THEY who have pleaded for a free toleration 
of the papists in G reat Britain, on the pretence 
of tlieir disposition to submit to the present go¬ 
vernment, and their disclaiming the power of 
the Pope or church of Rome over the tempo¬ 
ralities even of protestant princes,* have been 
obliged to answer to a very material obje&ion, 
namely, that while the superstition, enthu¬ 
siasm, and fanaticism of their people, with re¬ 
spect to visions, revelations, &c. of their pre¬ 
tended saints, arise to such a pitch of extra- 

* Sec a letter tn the Public Ledger of Augujl 28, 1767, finned 
A Lover of all Mankind, and another in the Gazetteer , Avgujl 
a 9 » * 767, figned Anti-Draco. 
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vagance, there can be no depending upon any 
principles they may espouse,, upon the foun¬ 
dation of reason, or even of scripture. For 
the.pretence of an immediate revelatfon from 
one of their saints, commanding the most ab¬ 
surd and wicked thing imaginable, mustatonce 
cancel ail general obligations arising from the 
tenor either of human or divine laws, as hath 
been oftentimes proved by various instances, 
particularly among the devotees of the jesuits ; 
and as a large majority of their stationed priests 
in England are of that order, the government 
will have every thing to fear from the inipres- 
\kms those .fathers make upon their people by 
iinp r srtTohs of that kind. 

In answer to this we are told, “ that the pa- 
“ pists are not so superstitious and bigoted with 
“ respeft to the forms of devotion to their repu- 
“ ted saints as heretofore; that the imposture of 
“ pretended visions and revelations has been 
“detected and disgraced more lately among 
“ themselves and we have seen above, that 
great stress is laid upon the modern papists not 
being so much under the influence of their 
priests as in former times. 

What reformation the papists may have made 
in their politics, we shall never be able to 
learn, hut from some public and explicit re¬ 
nunciation of their former principles; that no 
modification of their ancient fanaticism hath as 
yet taken place among them, will appear by 
the specimens of it in the performance upon 
which I am about to remark, which, being 
calculated for the edification of English and 
Irish papists, may possibly furnish us with a 
Reason, why our predecessors were so strict in 

' h a 
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prohibiting the importation of popish books; 
upon a conviction, no doubt, that they, who 
could give into such abjeft superstition with 
the zeal and enthusiasm that is here prescribed, 
might easily be wrought up into any attempts 
upon the religion and government of a race of 
heretics, who are taught to hold these solemni¬ 
ties in contempt and derision. The title of this 
curious publication is as follows : 

The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus ; 
with other pious Practices , devout Prayers, 
and Instructions, for the use and convex 
nience of Christians in general. With , 
Permission of Superiors, Bruges, by 
Joseph Van Praet. 1765. " r 

Opposite to this title-page is a shocking 
print, representing Jesus Christ, with the 
breast cut open, and the heart laid bare, sur¬ 
rounded with what is called a glory ; and this 
appears, by what follows in the book, to be 
the very image to which they who practice this 
devotion pay their adoration. 

• The book begins with the following account: 

“ Sect. I. Concerning the Institution of 
“ the Devotion. 

“ ThcDevotion to the sacred heart of Jesus, 

“ the feast whereof is kept on the Friday fol 
lowing the o6tave of the blessed sacrament, 

“ has been promoted and authorized by several 
popes, of whom some have granted a plenary 
“ indulgence to such as shall visit the churches 
of the leligious of the visitation of our blessed 
“ lady on the said feast,” &c. 

It will be proper to inform the protestanf 
reader, that the orders of monks and nuns ia\ 
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popish countries, being very numerous, and 
every one zealous for the honour of his or her 
particular institution, there’naturally arises a 
rivalship among them, which of them shall 
have the greatest number of lay-vo'taries at¬ 
tached to their order. For which purpose they 
attempt to institute some peculiar solemnity or 
devotion, of which some saint of their own or¬ 
der, or some particular transa&ion or incident 
of the saint's life or history, is the foundation. 

But it is to he observed, that these particu¬ 
lar devotions, to make them authentic, must 
have the approbation of the pope; who, if he 
^can be prevailed with to give it, annexes cer- 
Vqjn privileges or indulgences to the practice 
of such devotions, which are understood to be 
communicated to those who practise them ac¬ 
cording to the form prescribed. 

But, forasmuch as these devotions are apt to 
occasion strifes and variances between different 
religious communities, the popes have fre¬ 
quently refused to authorise such of them as 
might seem to interfere with the interest or re¬ 
putation of some other order or orders, the 
principals of which have often interposed, and 
remonstrated against the establishment of such 
new devotions as they apprehended might les¬ 
sen the credit or importance of their own fra- 
ternity. 

Accordingly we see here, that this devotion 
of the sacred heart hath only been authorised 
by several popes, and that only some of those 
several have granted a plenary indulgence in 
favour of it. And we shall see presently, that 
even this precious devotion was under a cloud 
at Rome from July 30, 1729, to February 6, 
176.5. But to proceed with the introduction. 
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u Tliough this solemnity may appear new, 
“ yet the devotion is far f rom being so, and hat 
“ evenbcen tlieconstaht pradice of many most 
“ eminent saints of the church of God, St. 
“ Bernard, St. Clare, St, Catharine of Sienna, 
“ St. Elzear, St. Francis of Assissum, St. Bo- 
** riaventure.” 

After which he exhibits several fanatical ex¬ 
pressions of these pretended saints; such as 
drawing from this devotion the most alluring 
sweetness and consolation.—Being all on fire 
with the love of Jesus, as often as she thought 
of this adorable heart.—Would you know 
where your Elzear is ? Seek me in the heart of 
Jesus; there I make ir.y usual abode^,, ^ / 

But, as the design of this publicatiorTfs to 
do particular honour to the Jesuits, the cata¬ 
logue of saints devoted to the heart is closed 
with four of that fraternity; namely, St. Igna¬ 
tius Loyola, St. Francis Xaveritis, St. Philip 
Nerius, St. Aloysios Gonzaga. Canonizations 
of Jesuits have not been frequent; and I ques¬ 
tion whether, at the time this book was pub¬ 
lished, there were more than these four saints 
of that order in the Roman calendar.* But 
they are enough for the purpose of amusing 
the silly catholics of England and Ireland, who, 
conceiving that the beatification of these fa- 

* However, to balance the difgrace of the Jcfuits in other quar¬ 
ters, his holinefs, it feetns, is in the humour to gratify them with one 
additional faint at leaft, as appears bv the following ext raft of a letter 
from Rome, ptd'Iifhed in the Public Ledger, April i, 1767, 
“ While fcveral ftatesof Europe are expelling and intuiting the Je« 
“ fulls, this city is canonizing them. On Monday next, another 
lf faint will beaded to the Golden Legend, viz. FatherFrancis de 
14 Jerome, whd ’has performed feyeral futprifing miracles, as well 

fmee as Before his death.” The letter from Rome is datdd, 
March 7, 
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tliers must imply the san&ity of the whole ot* 
der, would be the more scandalized at the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jesuits from lYance and Portu¬ 
gal; a point to which these crafty politicians 
were to be very attentive at this crisis* 

“ Whoever,” says this compiler, “readsthe 
“ lives of these saints, must necessarily ob- 
“ serve the tender devotion they had to the 
“ sacred lieart of Jesus.” 

Ilad I been of counsel with this author, I 
could have helped him to another saint, to add 
to this venerable groupe; even the pious St, 
John Baptist Girard, w ho (as his process sets 
'forth), “in, order to conceal his sacrilegious 
“'•ft"d4i,c.estuous flame, said to Miss Cadiere, 
“ let us love one another dearly, in the sacred 
“ heart of Jesus. And hence it comes, says 
“ Cadiere’s apologist, that all those love-let- 
“ ters in the Appendix to the proceedings, con- 
“ elude with these words, I am intimately 
“ united with you, in the Sacred Heart off 
“ Jesus.”* 

But to proceed wdth the account before us, 
“Jesus Christ,” says this abominable book, 

* John Baptift Girard, a Jefuit, reflor nf the royal Teminary of 
chaplains of the navy at Toulon, was tried by the parliament of 
Provence, in the year 1731, for fpiritual inceit with his penitent 
Mary Catharine Cadiere, the confequcnce of which being the prcgV 
nancy of the faid Cadiere, he was further charged with giving her 
drugs to procure an abortion. The fails were clearly and punilually 
proved by fufficient evidence. Twelve of his twenty-four judges 
Would have condemned him to he burned alive; three voted for the 
galleys, or perpetual banilhment, and nine for his acquittal. The 
intereft, or perhaps the purfc, of the Jefuits prevailed in favour of 
this lad verdifl; and thus this profligate prieft efcaped, not by the 
equitable fentence of the law, but by the corrupt interpofition of his 
own fraternity, who, for their own honour, fliould have been the fitft 
IP bring him to juflice. 
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% * who had formerly, by liis inspiration, invite^ 
“ only some particular saints to this amiable 
“ devotion to his sacred heart, reserved the 
“ manifestation of it to these latter times, as 
he reVealed to St. Gertrude, that it might 
*■ be a means to draw the faithful out of that 
“ extreme tepidity, into which he foresaw they 
“ would degenerate.” 

What a representation of the blessed Saviour 
of the world! He foresees the extreme tepidity 
into which the faithful would degenerate; he 
knows the means to draw them out of it; and 
yet withholds this precious remedy for seven¬ 
teen hundred years from all the world except/ 
a few of his favourites, and commurwbfs 
intention of manifesting it in these latter ages 
only to a silly obscure woman, without any 
view that appears, of its going farther, till it 
broke out in the manner following. 

“ Sister Mary Margaret, a religious of the 
visitation of our blessed lady, in the monas- 
tery of l’afoi, a town in the Dutehy of Bur- 
gundy, who died the 17th of October, 1(>90, 
“ in the odour pf sanctity, in the 42d year of 
“ her age, was the person whom the Saviour of 
“ the world chose to make knoy/n to thefaith- 
ful his designs concerning the devotion of 
the heart. This holy soul, whom God had 
replenished with many singular graces, and 
“ who, in an eminent manner, corresponded 
“ with them, being one day within the o6lave 
“ of Corpus Christi, before the blessed sacra- 
ment, and more atfe&ed than ordinary with 
“ the contemplation of God, had a most ear- 
“ nest desire to make a suitable return for his 
f‘ dear love towards us. Whereupon the Sok^ 
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f* of God told her, she could not testify her 
?* gratitude in a more acceptable manner than 
■* in doing what he had so often required, and 

then disclosing his sacred heart to her, said, 
“ —See here the heart which has so fenderly 
“ loved mankind, and spared nothing even to 
“ the wasting and consuming itself, in testi- 
“ mony of its love, and yet in return I gene? 
“ rally meet with nothing but ingratitude, 

■ ‘ contempt, sacrileges, irreverences, and cold- 
“ ness, even in the very sacrament of my love; 
“ and still what more sensibly aftedfs me, is, 
‘‘that great part of these indignities are sent 

■ ‘ back from those hearts which are consecrated 
‘‘.,fo VV herefore I demand of you, in or- 
“ der to procure my glory, that the first Friday 
“ after the o£lave of the blessed sacrament, be 
“ appointed a particular and solemn festival, 
f* on which, by some agreeable return, my 
“ heart may be honoured, and the indignities 

offered to it, whilst it has been? so often ex- 
“ posed on the altars in the holy sacrament, 
“ be repaired. I promise it will more abun- 
“ dantly dilate its love on all such as shall in-r 
'* terest themselves in this reparation of ho- 
?‘nour.” 

This impudent, blasphemous lie, was, it 
seems, too monstrous to gain credit sufficient 
to procure its authentication from the Holy 
See. And therefore the writer of the book, 
foreseeing that his authority for this incredible 
narrative might be called for, was necessitated 
to make the following excuse for his hardiness, 
in a marginal note. 

“ As the church does not pronounce on the 
** authenticity of this revelation, or the sane-: 
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“ tity of the person to whom it was made, iw 
“ order to conform, as I ought, to the wise 
‘‘regulations ol? the Holy See, I only relate 
“ this as an historical fact, yet so certain and 
“ averred, as to challenge deservedly our be- 
“ lief and adherence. We speak as formerly" 
“ the faithful spoke of the revelation of St. 
“ Juliana, which gave rise to the solemnity of 
“ the feast of Corpus Cliristi.” 

Behold the artifice of the Jesuit! The church 
saithhe, doth not pronounce on the authenti¬ 
city, &c, How so? Why, perhaps, the church 
hath not been apprised of the revelation, or 
hath not been applied to, to authenticate it/ 
And yet the hint of the wise regulaiiot-.^of^he 
Holy See, leave little room to doubt but that 
application had been made to it both to au¬ 
thenticate the revelation, and to canonize Sis¬ 
ter Mary Margaret. The truth is, the politic 
Romans are. fo}- some time by-past, grown cau¬ 
tious how thfy give credit and sanction to such 
bare-faced impostures; besides, it appears in 
the progress of the narrative, that the esta¬ 
blishment of this devotion had been actually 
opposed at Rome, most probably on account 
of its being patronized by, and calculated to 
raise the reputation and promote the interests 
of, the Jesuits. In the mean time, whilst the 
revelation remains in the naked condition of 
an historical fadt, the transmarine catholics 
know they may believe as much or as little of 
it as they please; and accm-dingly this devotion 
hath nev^r been in any great repute in France, 
though the lie was forged there, and has,, no 
doubt, been in still less, since the infamous use 
made of it by the Jesgit Girard abovemention' 
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ed. It has now crossed the sea to England, 
where the forgers of it know very well, there 
are plenty of poor catholics, ready to swallow 
whatever their priests prepare for them, how 
difficult soever of digestion to the stoffiaohs df 
their brethren abroad. 

But the most diverting circumstance in this 
apologetical note, is the parallel the author 
draws between Sister Mary’s revelation and 
that of St. Juliana, a part of whose history will 
not be unedifying to those who desire to uu*< 
derstand what progress our Roman catholic 
countrymen have made, in i idding their system 
of the legendary trash espoused by their fore¬ 
father^ 

“ This saint, or as she is likewise called Mo- 
“ ther Juliana, lived in an hospital hard by the 
“ town of Liege, and had many extasies and 
“ raptures, and so prophetical a spirit, as tb 
“ discern the thoughts and intentions of her 
“ neighbours hearts; she wrestled with devils, 
“ discoursed with the apostles, and wrought 
“many miracles. But one thing peculiar ly 
“her was, that in her prayers she almost al-t 
“ ways saw the moon in her brightness, but 
“ with a snip taken off from her roundnesS, at 
“ which she was much troubled, but by no 
“means could get out of her fancy. At last 
** God was pleased to reveal it to her, thatthe 
“ moon signified the present church, and the 
“ fraction the want of one solemnity m'ore to 
“ he observed in it. Upon which she received 
“ a command from heaven, to proclaim the ob*; 
“ servation of this solemnity. For twenty 
“ years she prayed to God to excuse her, and 

to ntakp choice of a more worthy person; 
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r< but none being found, she communicates it 
to Johannes de Lausenna, and he to Jacobus 
“ de Tricis, then Archdeacon of Leige, and 
•“ afterwards Pope Urban IV. But although 
"iff the “persons to whom it was communicated 
“.highly approved it, yet she was not satis- 
“ fied till one of her gossips, named Isabella, 
“after a whole year’s praying for it, had the 
“ same thing revealed to her, with that cir- 
. “ cumstance, that this feast had always been 
“ among the secrets of the B.Trinity, but now 
■“ the time was come when it should be pub- 
“ iished to the world; and she, in one of her 
“ extasies, saw very distinctly, all the heavenly 
“ orders upon their faces, supplicating Gjpd, 
“ that, to confirm the faith of Christians, this 
“ day might be speedily observed. This lsa- 
“ bella was so much intoxicated by this vi~ 
“ sion, saith the author, that out of the abun- 
“ dance of her spiritual drunkenness (they are 
“his own words) she declared she would pro- 
,“ mote the observing this feast although the 
whole world should oppose her. Which we 
“ may well think Juliana rejoioed to hear, 

“ and henceforwards they joined counsels to 
“ Advance this solemnity. Juliana gets an ig- 
“ fiorant young priest to draw up an office for 
“ It, and while he wrote, she prayed, by which 
“ peans the office was so well composed, that 
“ ft would melt, saith he, the hardest hearts 
“ into devotion ; and when it was seen by dir 
“ vines, they said it was not written by man, 

“ but inspired by Gpd himself. And yet when 
“dPope Urban published his bull upon the ere* 
,dit of these revelations, for the celebration 
“ pf this feast, lie appqiiited Thomas Aquinas 
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“ to compose an office for it, and rejected that 
“ divine office of Juliana.”* 

IJelioIcI the honourable origiti of the feast of 
Corpus Christi, one of the most venerable so¬ 
lemnities in the church of Rome. A tale which 
is appealed to by the craftsman under consi¬ 
deration, by way of keeping his revelation of 
the sacred heart in countenance; as who 
should say, if sister Mary Margaret told a lie, 
mother Juliana and her gossip Isabel told a 
bigger. And if they had the address to get a 
feast founded on their fable, why shall not we 
pretend to have a devotion established for ours ? 
To what a pitiable ignorance must those poor 
creatures be reduced who can suffer themselves 
to be deluded by such gross absurdities ? We 
now go on with sister Afarv Margaret. 

“ This pious soul, being all in confusion, 

“ would fain have excused herself on account 
“ of her unworthiness, but was soon made sen- 
“ sible, that Providence, to the end no one 
“ should seem important in his own eyes* 

“ makes use of the most feeble instruments for 
“ the bringing about its greatest designs. At 
“ the same time she was inspired to communi- 
“ cate the affair to father Claud laColombiere* 
“ofthe society of Jesus, who died on the 
“ 15th of February, 1682, and whose eminent 
“ san&ity and excellent writings still preserve 
“ his memory fresh in the minds of the faith¬ 
ful.” 

Here the cat peeps out of the bag. A jesuifc 
is pitched upon as the proper person to mani- 

* Stillingfleet’s difeourfe of the idolatry of the church of Rome,- 
iQtvo, 1671, p. *55, 256, who quotes three popifli authors for it. 
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fest this devotion to the world, and pitched 
Upon by inspiration too ; a very seasonable lift 
to the society, which was now sinking in its 
estimation all over Europe. The French jesuits 
in particular had no resource but among the 
poor dupes of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
with these, this was a sure bait to preserve their 
credit, more particularly considering the sta¬ 
tion and character of this father Claud, of 
Which our author gives this account. 

“ The hoiy man, full of the Spirit of God, 
“ not content in bearing from the mouth of 
“ the religious all that passed as above-men- 
“ tioned, obliged her moreover, to deliver 
“ the same in writing. This done, ancheileti- 
“ ing on the elevated virtue of the person, on 
“ one side , and on the other , considering the 
“ excellence of the devotion so proper for 
“kindling the fire of divine love, he judged 
“ the whole was from God, and accordingly 
*• received it as a devotion inspired by the 
“ Holy Ghost, delivering down to posterity 
“ the singular lights, heaven had inspired him 
“ with on this subject in a spiritual retreat he 
“ made at London in the year 1577.” 

So then this precious devotion was licked in¬ 
to form at London, a very singular recommen¬ 
dation of it, no doubt to the English catholics. 
The man would have clinched it more effec¬ 
tually had he given the revelation to an Eng¬ 
lish devotee. But this it should seem was im¬ 
possible. The female catholics of England, 
we are to suppose, have elevated virtue only 
on one side, and that would not have gone 
cleverly down with French pietists. But the 
devotion being conceived in Burgundy, and 
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born in London, both nations may claim kin¬ 
dred with it, and so join amicably in the pro¬ 
pagation of it; and so it turns'out. For,— 

“ The peculiar graces he (father Claud) re- 
ceived on this occasion, and the repeated 
“ instances the said holy religious woman had 
“ from our blessed Saviour for advancing this 
“ work, effectually convinced him of the will 
“ of God, in this design : in consequence, 
“ he applied his utmost endeavours towards 
“ establishing this devotion in France and 
“also in England^ during the time he conti- 
“ nued there in quality of preacher to the then 
“ Duchess of York, afterwards Queen of Eng- 
“ land. In effeCt, this devotion began to spread, 
“ in spite of all opposition, and in less than a 
“ year, France beheld it happily established. 
“ The faithful were pleased in seeing pictures 
“ of the sacred heart drawn and dispersed, 
“ prints cut and engraved, chapels erected, 
“ and altars consecrated to its honour, with 
“ the general approbation of all.” 

Matters clear up upon us apace. We now 
learn what business this Jesuit La Colombiere 
had in England, namely, to assist the Duke of 
York in the pious project of converting this he¬ 
retical kingdom. We learn, moreover, that 
this devotion met with a spiteful opposition in 
France; but at length, it seems, after a strug¬ 
gle for a year or so, it procured an establish¬ 
ment in that country, if drawing pictures, stri¬ 
king prints of the sacred heart, ereCting cha¬ 
pels, and consecrating altars to its honour, may 
be so called, which is very much to be doubted. 
The catholics of Britain, I am told, are a little 
squeamish on these occasions, particularly 
such of them as do not partake of the merits of 
the jesuitical order. They cliuse to see the 
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Jring of the fisherman to establishments; and 
the general approbation of all in France, even 
if that were true, does not imply the general 
approbation of all in Rome. Not to mention 
that the devotion of the sacred heart may be 
said to be thus far established in this protes- 
tant country by the dispersion of this foolish 
book. For the English catholics have their 
pictures, prints, chapels and altars, as well as 
the French. 

The prefacing Jesuit, aware of this scruple, 
endeavours to stop the gap, by saying, that 
“ the devotion of the sacred heart, in spite of 
“ all the efforts of our infernal enemy, and 
“ dissolute corruptions of the world, has gained 
“an ascendency throughout the whole church. 
“ —The same is publicly practised in every 
“ catholic Country of the universe, and even 
“ at Rome itself, under the eyes of the vicar 
“ of Jesus Christ.” • 

Very possibly ; for the said vicar, we are in¬ 
formed, hath got a scurvy custom of winking, 
and sleeping a dog’s sleep, when he does not: 
Chuse to see every thing under his eyes. 

But though the devotion of the sacred heart 
could get no passport from Rome, it obtained, 
we are told, another from heaven, which should 
in all reason, have been as satisfactory to the 
devotees, as one from Rome. For this we have 
the word of no less a man than Joseph Langaet 
bishop of Soissons, afterwards promoted to be 
Archbishop of Sens , who took the pains to 

■ftrite the life of Sister Mary Margaret at large.* 

* ■*'*' , 

*. In JL’Etat' dt la France , publilhed 1718, vol. III. p. 166, 
This-R. R. prelate, is called Jean jfofeph Languet dtla VilUneuve 
de Qtrcy,, Abbe de Coetmaloen, DvBcur en Theohgie, dt La Maifsm 
dt Navarre; 
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According to tliis biographer, “our blessed 
“ Redeemer spoke to her as fallows. 

“ I am much pleased in the devotion the 
“ faithful shew for my heart, and for ihis rea- 
“ son I desire the picture thereof may be drawn 
“ and exposed, that, by this so amiable a re* 
“ presentation, the hearts of men may be sof- 
“ tened into repentance. I promise that such 
“ as in a more particular manner shall honour 
“ th is picture, shall partake more amply of 
“ those graces with which my heart isreplen- 
“ ished.” See p. 46. 

Here we have the blessed Redeemer of the 
world represented as injoining an a6t of down¬ 
right idolatry; for such doe; the honour paid 
to this picture plainly turn out, as appears by 
the following direction for an association in ho¬ 
nour of the sacred heart. No. VIII. p. 46. 

“ Every associate should have in his house 
“ or chamber a picture of the sacred heart. 
“ The advantage among others, is this ; should 
“ any particular be hindered from visiting the 
“ blessed sacrament, he may before this picture 
“ acquit himself of the obligation he hath vo- 
“ luntarily taken upon himself. Jesus Christ 
“has given us an instance and proof of how 
“ great merit this practice is in his sight.’* 
Ibid. And then follows the passage quoted 
above out of Sister Mary Margaret’s Life, writ¬ 
ten by the bishop of Soissons. 

What honour is paid by the Romanists to 
what they call the blessed, sacrament, or the 
host, every one knows, who hath seen their ri¬ 
tuals, or has been present at mass, either at 
home or abroad. But even the eatholios them* 

X 
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selves acknowledge, that to adore an unconse¬ 
crated host is idolatry, since, without such 
consecration, the miracle of transubstantiatiou 
is not performed.* Now whatever honour is 
paid to the hol v sacrament at such time of visi¬ 
tation as is mentioned above, is here directed 
to be paid to the picture of the sacred heart; 
which being unconsecrated, and consequently 
lintransubstantiated, cannot, even upon the 
principles of popery, pretend to the honours 

* Tile following nar,-alive, writlen in 1682, is an inflance in 
point. “ A woman iliat lives in Tours, and was melancholy, and 
“full of vapours, defiled to receive the facrament evciy day, in 
“ which, (he find, flic- found mod wonderful contol’ation. The pried 
“ has the reputation of a very worthy man. and being a judicious 
“ perfirn, he clearly law through the pour woman’s weaknefs and 
“ fuperlliiion, and was willing enough to do what he ihouglit an m- 
11 nocent fiand, and might give the dillempercd pcrlon (omecafe, and 
“ yet not tend to a prophanatton of holy things; fi>, indead of the 
“ lacrameht, he g ive her unconfecrated wafers, which (lie received 
“ with her ordinary devotion, and they had die ordinary cd'etls on 
“ her. But as Frenchmen are too apt to tell their own leertts, the. 
“ curate made hiinfclf merry wiih fomc of his friends upon this oc- 
“ cafion, and told how he had deceived the hypochondriacal woman. 
“ So the'tlmig got wind, and was looked on as a great impiety in 
“ the pried 10 fuller one 10 commit fuch idolatry 10 a piece of bread, 
“ to which, no doubt, die odered the fame adoration that was due, if 
“ it had been confccratcd. So ihe curate was cited before the 
41 archbilhop of Tours, where he had met with a levcre cenfure, if 

* theedeem he is jul'ly in, had not preferved him.-But he was 

“ condemned tolix months imprifonnient,” &c. Neiusjnm France, 
p. 14, 15, in the firft volume olbidtop Burnet’s Tracts in quarto. 
The bilhop was in Fiance when this happened, and having told the 
ftorv, he oilers the following reflexion upon it to his correfpondem. 
“ 1 leave it to you, and your mod learned friend when you meet, to 
“ confidcr, if this is acknowledged to be idolatry in this melancholy 
“ woman, to worlhip a piece of bread, which (he verily believed was 
Ci the body of Chtift; then whether it will not certainly follow that 
“*1110 whole church of Rome is guilty of idolatry, if Chrid is not 
“ corporally prefeut in the boll, and that their adoring him aspre- 
km will not cxcule them from idolatry, if he is not really prefent,' 1 
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clue to the consecrated host; and therefore the 
worship paid to it by this direction, must be 
idolatrous, since, according to the instance in 
the margin, the intention of the worshipper 
cannot excuse the crime, where the objedi is 
incompetent.* 

At length, however, it seems, the present 
Pripe was prevailed with to give a sandtion to 
this devotion in Poland, at the instance of the 
bishops of that kingdom, the tenor of which, as 
it is printed in a blank leaf between pages 72 
and 73, is as follows: 

Decretum Polo nice. 

“Instantibus proconcessione Officii et Miss® 
SSmi Cordis Jesu plerisque reverendissimis 
episcopis Regni Poloiii®, nec non Archi-con- 
fraternitate urbis sub hoc titulo eredta; Con- 
gregatio sacrorum Rituum habita die Q6 Janu- 
arii liujus anni probe noscens cultum Cordis 
Jesu jam hodie esse per omnes fere Catholici 
Orbis partes, foventibus earum episcopis, pro- 
pagatum, s®pe etiam a sede apostolica decora- 
tum milienis Indulgentiarum Brevibus, datis 
ad innumeras propemodum confraternitates, 
sub titulo Cordis Jesu, canonice eredtas; simul- 
que intelligens liujus Officii et Miss® nonaliud 
ugi (juam ampliari cultum jam institutum; et 
symbolice renovari memoriam illius divini amo- 
ris quo unigenitus Dei filius humanam suscepit 

* In the litany to the Sacred Heart, p. 27. are the following 
expre(lion'.— Refuge of Sinners. — Fortitude of the Juft — Com¬ 
fort of the ajfliiUd.—Main Strength of the tempted.—Terror oj 
Devils.SantUfcation of Hearts. — Pcrfeverance of the Good.—* 
Hope of the dyings — Joy,of the bUJfed.—Delight of all the Sainti 
—Have mercy on us, 

J 2 
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naturam, et fe&us obediens uscpie ad mortem, 
pracbere se dixit exemplum hominibus quod 
esset. mitis et'humilis corde. His de causis, 
feferentc eminentissimoet reverendissimo Car- 
dinali Episcopo Sabinensi* audito R. P. D> 
Cajetano Forti Proinotore, Fidei, pr^evio 
■RECESSU A DECISIS SUB DIE 30 JULII 1729, 
atinuendum precibus censuit Episcoporum 
Regni Polonias, et diftse Archi-confraternitatis 
urbis deliberatum deinceps de Officio et Missa 
rite approbandis. Quod quidem Congregati- 
onis votum per me Secretarium relatum Do¬ 
mino. nostro Clementi Papas XIII. san&itas 
sua, hujus etiam Decreti tenore perle&o, in 
omnibus approbavit. Hac die bto. Februarii, 
17^5. Joseph Maria , Card. Feroni, Preefec- 
tus. S. Burghesius, S. R. C. Secretarius. 
Loco 4- Si'gillL ” 

The compiler of this devotion informs us, 
that "the above sheets were drawn off, before 
“ this decree came to his hand.” He does not, 
however, omit to avail himself of it, as an ad¬ 
ditional lure to the British catholics, observing, 
that, “the approbation of his holiness, especi- 
“ ally on so solemn an occasion, cannot but 
“ be an objed of the greatest importance to 

the catholic reader, who may discover the 
“ brightest light reflected from it on the matter 
“ he has treated, and a remarkable weight ad- 
“ ded to the motives inducing them to the 
“ practice of this holy devotion.” 

But why then is not this decree given in en- 
glisli as well as the rest of the book? or what 
light can it refleft to a reader who does not 
understand latin ? 
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Be it known then to the english reader, whe¬ 
ther protestant or catholic, 1. That this de¬ 
cree authorises this devotion* no where but in 
the kingdom of Poland, at a sufticient.distance 
from his holiness, and the congregation of sa¬ 
cred rites, not to scandalize the good catholics 
of Portugal, France, and other countries where 
the devotions of the Jesuits were in no reputa¬ 
tion. The occasion was this; in 1764 the Po¬ 
lish Dissidents confederated, “and employed 
“ their utmost efforts to be restrained in their 
“ rights, and the greatest part of the nuncios 
“ had instructions to a£t in their favour. But,” 
says my author, “it is universally known by 
“ what an outrageous clamour the clergy not 
“ only procured their demands to be rejected, 
“ but,” &c.* Divers circumstances however 
gave suspicionsto the clergy that the Dissidents 
would not sit down quietly with this repulse; 
provision was therefore to be made against their 
future efforts to relieve themselves. On these 
occasions, where heresy is to be humbled, no 
coadjutors are equal to the Jesuits. Super 
stitions, like this of the sacred heart, work 
wonders by inflaming the minds of the igno¬ 
rant populace, and by attaching them to the 
persons of those who communicate such vene¬ 
rable mysteries to them. We learn from the 
tenor of the decree itself that the jesuitical 
arch-confraternity at Rome had a principal 
hand in procuring it; anil all these circumstan¬ 
ces laid together, shew how seasonably this 
decree would come in aid of the Polish clergy 

* See a pamphlet intitled, Reflexions on the affairs of the Dis . 
Jidenis in Poland, printed at London, *767, p. 20, 
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Sind wliat weighty motives these considerations 
would afford to his holiness, and the congre¬ 
gation of the sacred rites, to lay aside their 
former scruples, and to stretch a point in order 
to humble the heretical and fa&iousDissidents. 
I call it stretching apoint , as it is evident from 
the decree itself, that, on the 30th of July, 
1729, a decision against the devotion of the 
sacred heart had been made by this very con¬ 
gregation of sacred rites, and consequently by 
the authority of the Pope, from which decision 
it was necessary to recede, before this decree 
could take place. In the mean time, we are 
presented with a remarkable contrast, between 
the millenary briefs of indulgences, with which 
this devotion of the sacred heart had been often 
decorated by the See Apostolic , and the deci¬ 
sion of July, 1729, against the authenticity of 
it. 

I leave it now to the consideration of the 
english and Irish catholics whether this decree, 
(calculated solely for the meridian of Poland, 
can reflect any hew light upon the devotion of 
the sacred heart which they are authorised to 
follow, unless they and their good friends the 
Jesuits may have some such motives, with re¬ 
spect to these kingdoms, as induced the Pope 
to gratify the Polish clergy with the above- 
cited decree, and have some design to solicit 
his holiness for the like sanction for this devo¬ 
tion for England. 

Nor indeed is this an improbable conjedlure, 
for at page 2 59, we find fhe following suppli¬ 
cations : 

—“Give thy grace and blessing to all the 
“ clergy, and send amongst them that heavenly 
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11 fire, which thy Son came to cast on earth, 
“ and which he so earnestly desired should be 
“ enkindled. Assist and protect all apostolical 
“ missionaries,” &c. 

That the Jesuits lay claim to be the leaders 
of all apostolical missionaries in virtue of their 
fourth vow, in which they promise speeialem 
obedientiam sumrno pontijiei circa missiones , is 
well known. It is not therefore without rea¬ 
son, or without sagacity, tiiat a prayer for en¬ 
kindling the fire upon earth, is followed by a 
petition for success to those who have the grea¬ 
test quantity of combustibles in their store¬ 
houses, and- the best dispositions to enkindle 
them. 

In another place, p. 1.93, they are direfted 
to pray for union among Christian princes ,—- 
the extirpation of heresy,—and exaltation for 
their holy mother the church. 

From these particulars it appears that though 
the devotion to the sacred heart is th c first ob¬ 
ject in this publication which takes the atten¬ 
tion of the reader, yet that it is far from being 
the principal object. If the manifestation of 
it were to have been committed to any other 
hands than those of a Jesuit, I will venture to 
say, the secret might have remained with Sister 
Mary Margaret to this hour. For that thft 
compilation was put together merely to give the 
Jesuits consequence with the english papists, 
appears from the following forms. 

Page 1 here is what is called a comme¬ 
moration of St. Ignatius of Loyola [founder of 
the Jesuits], in these words: 

. “ Antiphone. This man, despising the world 
“ autl triumphing over earthly things, heaped 
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“ up richps in heaven by word and work. Ver- 
“ side. The Lord loved and adorned him. 
“ Respons. A garment of glory he hath put 
** on him. 

^ " “ The Prayer. 

“ O God, who, for the greater glory of thy 
“ name, ha$t, by the blessed Ignatius, strength-: 
“ ened the church militant with neav auxili- 
“ aries, graciously vouchsafe that Are by h’15 
“ assistance and imitation, solicitously com- 
“ bating upon earth, may obtain with him an 
“ everlasting croAvn in heaven.” 

It is not a little remarkable, that, while the 
catholics of other countries are expelling those 
new auxiliaries for their flagitious imitation of 
their founder St. Ignatius,* the good catholics 
of England should be praying to obtain an 
everlasting crown in heaven by virtue of such 
imitation. 

Page 235, we have a devotion to St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga “for six Sundays without intermis- 
“ sion, in memory of the six years he lived in 
“ the society of Jesus.” Y\ hat his particular 
merit was, we learn from tAvo of his titles in 
the litany appointed as a part of this devotion; 
viz. “Particular Client of St. Ignatius.—.Most 
“zealous observer of the rules.” This St. 
Alpysius, it seems, “ Avas canonized by Pope 
“ Benedict XIII. and indulgences granted 
11 thereupon by Clement XU, to encourage 
•' the devotion.” 

But the most complete of the jesuitical de¬ 
votions here exhibited is the Govern, or nine 

* For the true character of Ignatius Loyola, fee Lt Catechifme. 
dfs jff/uius, written by Stephen Pajquier, a zealous Roman ca¬ 
tholic, chap, xi, xii. stvii, xviii. 
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days devotion, allotted to St. Francis Kave¬ 
rins, commonly called the Apostle of the In¬ 
dies. “This Novena,” ye .are told, p. 216, 
“ commences on the fourth of March, and 
“ continues nine days; that is, till tire twelfth 
“ of March, on which day, in the year 1622, 
“ Pope Gregory XV canonized St. Francis 
■ ‘ Kaverins.” 

A few of the abominable and impious idola¬ 
tries of this particular devotion will serve to 
characterise it. 

Page 223. for the first day this prayer is di¬ 
rected to be said: 

“ Most glorious St. Francis Kaverins, Apos- 
“ tie of toe Indies, if it be for the glory of 
“ God, and thy honour, that l obtain what I 
“ desire and beg by this Novena, obtain for 
** me this grace of our Lord; if not, guide my 
“ petition, and beg of our Lord for me, that 
“ which is most proper for his glory, and the 
“ benefit of my soul.” 

Here we see the honour of a scurvy Monk, 
and in faCt a notorious impostor,* set upon a 
level with the glory of the most high God. 
One would wish to know what would be the 
case, on the supposition that what is desired 
would be for the glory of God, and not for the 
honour of the dead Jesuit? And how the ca¬ 
suistical doctors of the church would salve thi$ 
gross impiety, by the application of their ridi¬ 
culous distinction between Aalgu* and Aovxu*? 

Page 224, 225. After a direction “to say 
“ thrice the Lord’s Prayer and three Hail Ma- 

rys,” the following prayer is prescribed: 


* See Le Calechi/me des Jrfuiles, chap. xvii. 
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“ Most holy father St. Francis Xaverius , 
‘ who receive-.t the praises from the mouths of 
“innocent children, I most humbly implore 
“ thy bountiful charity,for the sake of the most 
“ precious blood of Jesus, and of theimmacu- 
“ late conception of our blessed lad\y mother 
“of God, to the end thou mayest obtain of 
“ God's infinite goodness, that at the approach 
“ of my last hour my heart may be separated 
“ and withdrawn from all worldly thoughts and 
“ distractions, and be fixed in the most ardent 
“ love of him, and a vehement desire of an 
“ happy eternity, so that laying aside themul- 
“ ti.plici.ty of earthly things which hitherto 
“ have perplexed me, I may most diligently 
“ seek, and perfectly find, that one thing which 
“ is necessary, which is to die in restand peace 
“ under the protection of the most holy Virgin 
“ Mary, in the wounds of Jesus her most 
“ blessed Son, in the sweet embraces of my 
“ God, and in thy presence, Holy Saint, 
“ through whose intercession I hope to ob- 
“ tain this mercy,” &c, &c. 

So then it should seem that the prote6tion of 
Mary, the wounds of Jesus, and the embraces 
of God himself, will be of no avail without the 
presence of this Holy Saint. 

However, it appears that this same Saint is a 
littleshy of his favours, and must be kept in good 
humour by various compliments, particularly 
to his order: for at page 220, the supplicant is 
told, that “for the more effe&ual prevailing 
“ with St. Francis Xaverius, it will be convc- 
“ nient every day, to make a special comme- 
“ nmration of St. Ignatius Loyola, whom St, 
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" Francis Xavcrius honoured, respected, and 
M loved, as his father, master, and superior.” 

And undoubtedly, at the same time that this 
commemoration is so convenient fo» the poor 
idolatrous performers of this Novena, it is not 
inconvenient for the pious, simple-minded fa¬ 
thers, who communicated these precious trea¬ 
sures of devotion to tji^ roman catholics offhis 
country. 

Again, after the prayer above-cited, the ru¬ 
bric, page Q l 26, direels, “in the next place, 
“ you are to ask of St. Francis Xavcrius the 
“particular favour you desire to obtain,/te/g’Af- 
“ ening, as much as in you is, your confidence 
“ in him, with such words as your affectionate 
“ thoughts shall suggest, or with such aspira- 
“ tions a> your devotion shall clic' : tate.—Then, 
“ the mote to please this Holy Apostle, in imi- 
“ tation of him, say that prayer which he him- 
“ self composed and used to say every day for 
“ the conversion of the infidels.” 

What a deal of coaxing the soul of this Je¬ 
suit takes to be brought into any tolerable tem¬ 
per! If compassion for the poor deluded crea¬ 
tures whose heads and hearts are filled with this 
impious fanaticism did not check one's mirth, 
it would be pleasant enough to hear what words 
the affectionate thoughts of a young catholic 
female who desired an husband, or of a youn¬ 
ger brother in want of an establishment, and 
•who desired to find it in alticky run in a gam¬ 
bling party, See. would suggest to heighten 
their confidence in St. Francis Xavier. Ilis 
intercession is not in the least confined to thp 
spiritual desires of,the votary; and this scope 
being given to the performer of the Novcnu, 
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it is not.difficnlt to conceive what ridiculous, 
and perhaps profane, requests the poorer and 
more ignorant papists will put up to thisjesu- 
itical saint. Examples are not wanting of most 
shocking* petitions even in the .legends dispen¬ 
sed among the catholics in these days. How¬ 
ever, if the thing requested is but obtained, let 
the means be what they will, we may be sure it 
will turh out to the honour of the saint, how 
little soever the glory of God is promoted by 
it. 

Page 213. We have the litany of St. Francis 
Xaverius, in which are the following suffrages: 
Destroyer of Idols. —St. Francis Xaverius, 
most worthy son of Ignatius.— Light of Infi¬ 
dels.—Martyr in desiring to die for Christ .— 
Confessor in Virtue and Profession of Life .— 
Doctor of Gentix.es in ale sorts of 

LANGUAGES. 

It is an easy kind of martyrdom to suffer 
only in desire; and with respeft to Xavier’s 
confessorship, we see it was only in virtue and 
profession of life. For that he was otherwise 
molested for preaching the gospel, either in 
the Indies or elsewhere, does not appear from 
any authentic memorials, nor indeed is preten¬ 
ded in those fiClitious ones of Tursellin rtr 
others, which arc full of fabulous accounts of 
Xavier’s miracles. 

Our compiler however makes us ample amends 
for this unnatural instance ofjesuitical modes¬ 
ty in the last of the titles bestowed upon Xa¬ 
vier, namely, Doctor of Gentiles in all sorts of 
Languages. It is a strain of impudence pecu¬ 
liar to the Jesuits to ascribe to a man, charac¬ 
ters and qualities, which he himself disowns^ 
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and disowns faith serious lamentations for the 
want of them. 

What soft of a Doctor of Languages Xavier 
was among the Indian gentiles, he hath him¬ 
self left a nill account under his own hand. 

“If,” says he, “we understood the lan- 
“ guage of Japan, I doubt not but many would 
“ be;come Christians. God grant that we may 
“ learn it in a short time; then we shall be able 
“to do something for the Christian cause. 
“ Now truly we live among them as so many 
“ dumb statues: for they say and debate a 
“ great deal concerning' us, to which we are 
“ silent. .Being ignorant of their country 
“ language, we are turning children again for 
“ the present, that we may learn the first ele- 
“ ments of it.”* 

If any honest english catholic, after this, has 
faith to believe that Xavier was a doctor of the 
gentiles malt sorts of languages, (which, as the 
Jesuit Acosta, who was upon the Indian missi¬ 
on, affirmed, amounted to above seven hun¬ 
dred), he will make no difficulty in believing 
the miracles that the Jesuit Bouhourg retails 
in his life of Xavier, from Horatius Tursellin, 
Slid others. “Neither Jesus Christ,” snys 
fasquier, . “ whilst he was upon earth, nor, 
“ after his ascension, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
“ wrought so many miracles, as Xavier did in 
“ the Indies;” of which he gives a pleasant 

• Si nos linguam Calleremus Japonicam, non dubito, qubt plu- 
rimi fierent Chriiliani. Faxit Dens' ut earn brevi addifeamus; cum 
demutn aliquant Chrilliana: rei navabimus operam, nam nunc quidena 
inter eos tanquam mutse Aatuac verfamur. Multa enim illi de no- 
Bis & dicunt & agiiant, ad quae nos obmutefeimus. Patrii ipfqruta 
lermonis ignari, in praefentia in lingux hujus percipiendis eieiseptui 
repuerafeimus. Xavcrii, Epijl. lib. III. cpift. v. 
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emimefatlofi,, apd afterwards observes, ** that 
“ it costs much less, in such matters,, to be- 
“ lieve them at ltpme, .than to take the trou- 
“ ble to enquire into the truth of them upon, 
“ the spot where they are said to have been 
“ performed.” Cat. des Jesuitcs, u. s. In 
this kind of forgery, however* the Jesuits are 
not alone, and they may apply to their own 
and other fraternities what Horace says of po* 
etical romancers in general. 

•—Hum xcniarnpetimusquc, damns que vicisshn.* 
Shocked and disgusted, as the serious and 
religious protestant reader must likewise be, 
with this view of the abject and paganish su¬ 
perstition of these devotions, I willingly spare 
myself the trouble of raking farther at. this 
time into the rest of the trumpery of this de¬ 
testable book; such as, the Devotion to the Sa¬ 
cred Heart o f Mary \ —Invocation of one rank 
of the saints-—The enumeration of these ranks 
•—The benefit of repeating Hail Marys, Pater¬ 
nosters, Angelas Domini's, such a number of 
times—The manner of obtaining, and the be* 
judicial operation of Indulgences, &c. See. 

* See Reflexions upon the Devotions of the Roman church, 
primed in the year 1674. 

+ As an inducement to this devotion, vve are told, “ It is not id 
“nature topleafe the one of the two hearts, without making your- 
“ felf agreeable to the other, and acceptable to both. Go then, de- 
“ vout client, go to the heart of Jefas, but let your way be through 
“ the heart of Mary. —The fword of grief opens you a paflage, en. 
“ ter by the wound love has made,” See. p. 73. In the litany of 
this devotion, “ Heart of Mary united to that of Jcfus .—Organ of 
“the Holy'Ghoft; Santhtary of the Divinity ; Refuge of Sinners; 
“ Hope of the Agonizing ; Seat of Mercy; Pray for us 5” p. 74. 
“ 78.——And page 80, Hail Mary, Sponfe of the Holy Ghoft; 
“ Temple of the Divinity ; Beautiful Lily of the mod refpiendeat 
‘'Trinity.** 
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And shall only mention one more particular, 
as it relates to a point of popish dodlrine, which 
their controversial writers lfave occasionally 
thought fit to disown. 

It hath been objected to the papists' that let 
a man have been ever so notorious a sinner in 
the whole course of a long life, provided he 
does but go through with such and such forma 
of devotion upon his death-bed, he may insure 
the peace of the church, and consequently 
final salvation to himself. . As it is evident 
what encouragement this must give to the most 
profligate sinners, the romish divines have 
thought fit Jo deny that this is the dodlrine of 
their church. If it is not, we desire to be in¬ 
formed what edification the poor deluded ca¬ 
tholics of England can reap from the follow¬ 
ing example, to be found at the 90 th page of 
this pernicious book. 

“ An Example. 

“ A nobleman, who, for sixty years of his 
“ life past, never had access to the sa^pnents, 
“ and who had given loose to the pensions of 
“ body and mind, and abandoned himself to 
“ the slavery of his spiritual enemy, fell sick, 
u and was in the utmost danger of life. Hopes 
“ of salvation he had none; and so desperate 

was his case, that he would not give ear to 
“ the salutary advice of his director, or admit 
“ into his mind the thoughts of reconciling 
“ himself to his Creator, by means of the sa- 
“ crament of Penance. Nevertheless, in the 
“ midst of the excesses of so profligate a life, 
“ he had never entirely lost sight of some small 
“ devotion and regard to the ever blessed mo- 
" tlier of God. Jesus Christ, who manifests 
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“ the riches of his mercy, particularly to such, 
“ cast a favourable eye on liis soul, and raised 
“ there so great‘a compun6tion for his sins, 
“ that entering into himself, and in the ut- 
“most contrition of his heart, he three seve- 
** ral times in the sante day made a general 

confession of his whole life, received the 
“ holy eucharist, and the sixth day after, died 
*' in all peace and quiet of mind, and with the 
“ sentiments of joy which flow from a tre//- 
“ grounded confidence in the mercies and 
“bounty of our suffering Redeemer and his 
“ sacred passion.’* 

Hitherto the salvation of the penitent is hy* 
pothetical, depending upon the supposition 
that the confidence above mentioned was well- 
grounded; concerning which it is possible a 
superannuated rake, who should desire to pro¬ 
fit by this example, might entertain some 
doubt. It is possible that a member even of 
the church of Rome, might have picked up 
some objure notion of the gospel-doCtrine of 
repentance; and if the bait was laid for a dis¬ 
solute protestant, this is still more likely to 
happen. In either case there would be mis¬ 
givings, that this peace and quiet of mind of 
the departing sinner might rather be the effect 
of an ill-grounded confidence in the priest, 
than of a confidence of another soit. It became 
necessary therefore to put the salvation of this 
nobleman beyond all scruple; and accordingly 
the faCt is clinched a» follows, with a witness! 

“ In effeft, our blessed Saviour revealed, 

“ soon after his death, to the holy St. Bridget, 

“ that the said penitent died in a state of grace, 

“ was a blessed soul, and owed his happiness 
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u in great measure to the tender andaffe&ion- 
“ ate compassion which he ever fohnd and 
“ nourished in .his heart so often as he heard 
“ others speak*of the sacred Dolours, of our 
“ blessed lady, or happeued to entertain the 
“ memory of them in his mind.”* 

.No farther remarks will be necessary upon this 
particular passage. St. Bridget’s authority for are- 
velation of this importance will hardly go down 
even with a sensible Roman catholic, who gives 
himself a moment’s time to reflect what disor¬ 
ders a doctrine of this, kind, backed with a 
divine revelation, must bring into civil soci¬ 
ety. I am willing to believe that there are 
particular persons among the papists, who may 
be convinced that, notwithstanding the deci¬ 
sion pf the council of Constance, to break their 
faith, or to falsify their word, whether given 
to heretics or others, is an immoral action,' 
highly displeasing to God. But what security 
is this principle- to those who deal with them, 
if the peace of the church may so easily be had 
in such circumstances as those of this noble¬ 
man? If there are particular sorts of sin out 
of the reach of these Dolours of the blessed 
Mary, there are, we are sure, other mental ex¬ 
ercises prescribed in popery, which will do as 
much for the blackest sinner. We have read 

* Thefe Dolours, which are feven in number, have, it feems, a 
moveable feaft alfigned for the celebration of them. One would 
wonder what Dolours had to do with a feafl, were we not told that 
thefe feven Delours arc overbalanced by the twice feven Joys.tit 
the B. Mary. The latter feven of thefe Joys were revealed, it 
is faid, to St. Thomas Bcckct, which mull be a Angular recoauneoy 
daiion to Englijh catholics. See p. 76, 
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of absolutions being given beforehand for sins 
intended to be committed, where the under¬ 
takers chose not' to risque their salvation on 
the merit; of the aft, without a farther security 
from the church. Whatever sentiments an ho¬ 
nest and sincere papist might entertain of the 
lawfulness of certain aftions, considered upoij 
a comparison v ith the general rules of mora¬ 
lity, it may be laid down for certain that not 
one of them hacs the least doubt concerning' 
the efficacy of the peace of the church in se¬ 
curing .full and final pardon for sins of the 
deepest dye. It may be said that the church 
seldom goes these lengths, but to procure some 
advantage to the catholic religion against her 
enemies. But this, I fear, will only serve to 
put us in mind, that the church of Rome,, ha¬ 
ving a continual demand for such advantages 
in an heretical country, must think it neces¬ 
sary to dispense this peace of the church with 
a more liberal hand to such adventurers as 
may undertake, by whatever means, to pro¬ 
mote her interest, and to improve the prQspeft 
of subduing the northern heresy. 

Upon the whole, a stronger proof cannot 
be given than is exhibited in this book, that 
the fanatic spirit of popery is still the same; or 
if we may discern some abatement of it in po¬ 
pish countries, and particularly in those from 
which the jesuits have been expelled, M r e per¬ 
ceive, by this publication,, that it is yet in its 
highest fermentation aipong the Roman ca¬ 
tholics of this country. The intercourse .which 
th& jesuits have all along had with English 
papists, give those crafty fathers a sufficient 
insight into the demands and occasions of their 
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devotees, to prevent their recommending to 
them forms of devotion for which they haye 
ho suitable affe&ions. What impressions are 
inade upon our Roman .catholics by these and 
the like means appears from their burning zeal 
to convert -heretics, and the care they take to 
have their children early instrufted in the 
same system, by putting them under the tui¬ 
tion of these sons and successors of St. Igna¬ 
tius. And while this is their taste and temper, 
our catholic countrymen must excuse us, if we 
think these circumstances equal to a demon* 
stration that they are still in the very dregs of 
the politics, as well as the superstition of the 
most obnoxious of their predecessors. 
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APPENDIX. 


NUMBER II. 


Containing a Letter from Pope Clement XI to 
Charles VI, Emperor of Germany, dated 
June 4, 1713. . 


x\.S it has of late been often denied that the 
doftrine of the council of Constance, viz. T/iat 
Faith is not to be kept with heretics, and par¬ 
ticularly when the interests of the church come 
in question, is the do&rine of the church of 
of Rome, it has been thought expedient to 
subjoin the decision of a Pope near 300 years 
after the said council was held, and that with 
respect to the most solemn treaties made be¬ 
tween sovereign princes. 

But, his holiness having made mention in 
this letter of four treaties in which the interests 
of the church were concerned, namely, the 
treaties of Westphalia, Ryswick, Alt-Ran- 
studt, and Utrecht, it will be necessary, that 
we may better understand the Pope’s doctrine. 
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to give a short account of each of those treaties, 
so far as relates to the stipulations in them con¬ 
cerning religion. 

By the peace of Westphalia, negotiated at 
Munster and Osnaburg in 1648, it was stipu¬ 
lated, that “ those of the confession of Augs* 
“ burg, who have been in possession of chur- 
“ ches, and, among others,. the burghers and 
“ inhabitants of Oppenheim, shall be main- 
“ tained in the ecclesiastical state of the year 
“ 1624 ; and that others, who are desirous of 
“ embracing the same exercise of the confes- 
“ sionof Augsbiirgh, shall be at liberty to prac- 
“ tise it in public as well as in private,” Ike.* 

It is to be observed, that the articles of this 
treaty have been considered as “ fundamental 
“ laws and constitutions, which serve as a basis 
“ to all subsequent treaties. ”f 
Nevertheless the Pope then reigning took 
care “ to publish a bull, annulling all the ar • 
“ tides of this treaty which he conceived pre- 
“ judicial to the Roman catholic religion 
and consequently to dispense with the Roman 
catholic powers, who were parties to it, front 
fulfilling their engagements with the protes- 
tants. ' » 

About the end of the year 1697 the peace of. 
Ryswick was ratified. “ During the negotia¬ 
tions at Ryswick, the ambassadors of the pro- 
“ testant princes delivered a memorial to the 
“ mediator, demanding that in Strasburg, and 
“ all other cities or Alsaceto be ceded to Prance, 

* Mod, Univerfal Hill, 8vo. voi. XXX. p. 285, 
f Ibid. 284. ' | tbid. 291. 
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“ the Lutheran religion should be tolerated, an$ 
“ enjoy all the-rights and privileges secured by 
“ the treaty ot‘ Westphalia. The French, de- 
“ siring some time to answer, in concert with 
“ the imperial plenipotentiaries, neglected this 
“ representation, and inserted in the treaty, 
“ that the Roman catholic religion, in the 
“ places to be delivered up, should remain in 
“ the same state it was at that time. Thus, 
“ no notice being taken of the protestants, se- 
“ veral churches were left to the papists, which, 
“ according to the laws of the empire, and the 
“ preliminaries of the treaty, ought to have 
“ been taken from them, and restored to the 
“ protestants. The ministers of 'the decors 
“ and other protestant princes refused to sign 
“ the treaty till this clause was altered, and 
“ publishedainemorial justifying their refusal, 
“ and shewing that this article of the treaty 
“ was contrary to the laws of the empire, the 
“peace of religion, and the treaty of West- 
“ phalia.”* 

“ But, as another historian observes, what 
“ misunderstanding soever there might be be- 
“ tween the French and imperial plenipoten- 
“ tiaries as to.other points, they agreed,' or 
“ rather combined together, to have the clause 
“ inserted,—this affair having been secretly 
“conceited among the whole popish party, 
“ who are always firm to the interests of their 
“ religion, and zealous for them,” Scc.lf not- 

* Mod. Univ. Hifl. 8vo, vol, XXX. p. 390. 

+ Tindal’s Continuation of Raping 8vo, 176.1, vol. XIV. 
p. 408, 409* 
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withstanding the intervention of the most so¬ 
lemn covenants, and all for the honour of 
Roman Catholicism. 

By the treaty of Alt-Ranstadt, 1707, it was 
stipulated, that “ the king of Sweden, [Charles' 
“ XII.] and the king elector [Augustus], as 
“ niembers of the Germanic body, should ad 
“ jointly for the conservation of religion ases 
“ tablished by the treaties of Munster and Os- 
“ naburg [Westphalia] : that no change of re* 
“ ligion should be admitted in Saxony or Lu- 
“ satia; and that the Roman catholics should 
“ be denied churches, schools, academies, col- 
“ leges, and monasteries, within these several 
“ distrids, ”* 

But Augustus’s good fortune having restored 
him to the throne of Poland, all that had been 
covenanted at Alt-Ranstadt was overturned, 
but not without some scruples on the part both 
of the king and the people. Augustus had 
been bred in the protestant religion, where the 
strid obligation of oaths and covenants, and the 
iniquity of breaking them, is taught in agree¬ 
ment with the scriptures. He could not there¬ 
fore be without some degree of compunction in 
so totally violating all the solemn engagements 
he had entered into at Alt-Ranstadt. He had 
learned, however, from his new religion, that 
The Peace of the Chv,rch effectually healed all 
breachesofthiskind. “ Application wasthefe I 
(< fore made to the court of Rome, to release 
“ the king from the obligations contraded by 


• Mod. U. H. vol. XXXIV. p. 372. 
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the treaty of Alt-Ranstadt. A few of the more 
“ tender consciences might be hurt with seeing 
“ him re-assume«»without scruple that diadem 
“ which he had solemnly renounced, and con- 
*' firmed by the most sacred obligations to ano- 
“ ther. The Pontiff’s absolving power would 
** apply remedies to be found neither in policy 
“ nor human reason.' The Nuncio granted 
“ the absolution required, and all good, Cathor 
“ lies were then unanimous that the oaths taken 
“ by Augustus were of no signification.'"* 

In the twenty-first article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, the French king stipulates with the 
queen of Great Britain, that “ he will, in 
“ friendship to the Queen, grant, in his treaty 
“ with the empire, all things concerning re? 
<e ligion to* be settled according to the treaties 

“ ofWestphalia.f 

* Mod..Univ. Hilt. vol. XXXIV, p. 387. Among other*, 
the Emperor Jofeph had guaranteed this treaty of AU.Ranjia.dt ; 
but we do not read that he interpofed on' this occafion, or that 
he at all oppofed the infraftion of it ; nor is it faid how lie came off 
with the Pope for thus deferting his engagement. We are therefor* 
left to fuppofe- that he reconciled this conduit to the rules of mora¬ 
lity, by the general principle, that no faith is to be kept -with 
heretics. 

+ Tindal's Contin. Vol. VI. p. 285 . 

‘ Chariflimo in Chriflo Filio noflro Carolo Hifpaniamm Catho- 
hco, nec non Hungaria & Bohemia Regi illuflri. in Romanorum 
Imperatorumeleao, Clemens P. P. XI. 

Chanffimein Chrillo, Fili noftcr, Salutetn& Apoflolicam Bene* 
fliatonem. 

Plurima fane & fervida ftudia, qua jib Heterodoxis Principibus 
aqfcsweri novtmus in traftionibus Ultratrajecli inflitutis,. ut quidquid 
prope nnemquarti articuU pacificationis Ryfwiccnjis favore cathpli- 
(50 f um & orthodoxs Fidei adjefhtm fuit, penitus abrogetur; e con* 
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This we may be sure, alarmed his holiness 
sufficiently, and Was the immediate occasion 
pf the following address to the Emperor Charles 

“ TO our most beloved Son in Christ, 
Charles, the Catholic King of the Spains,the 
illustrious .King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
elefted to be Emperor of the Romans ; Cle¬ 
ment XI. Pope. 

Our most dear Son in Christ, Health and 
apostolical Benedi&ion. 

The mauy and zealous endeavours which we 
know to be incessantly exerted by heterodox 
princes, in the treaties opened at Utrecht, that 
whatsoever’was added to the fourth article of 
the pacification of Ryswick in favour of the 
catholics and the orthodox faith, should be 
wholly abrogated ; and that on the contrary, 
the heads of the peace of Westphalia relating to 
the affair of religion, which were not only for¬ 
merly condemned by this holy see, but likewise 
corrected by the said fourth article of Ryswick, 
should be reinstated, and carried into execu- 

travero Wcflphalicte pacts capita.ad rciigionis negotium pertinentia, 
nedura olim ab hac fan£ia fcde reprobata, fed & per ipfumarticulum 
quartum Ryfmcenfcm correfla inilaurentur, & exccutioni deman- 
demur (qua de re, non ita pridem Majeflati tus'fufe perfcripftmus), 
nobis in rr'emoriam revocant infeiices illas, & nunquam fatis deplo- 
randas paftiones, quas dudum eodem plane conftlia inferendi abomi- 
jtationem in loco fantto,cS«edPlenipotemiarii,{ive commiirarii non mi¬ 
nus violenter quam injufle exprefierum aPlenipotentiariis,feuCommiC. 
fariis cla, mem. Jofephi, dum viveret, in Romanorum Imperatorem 
ele£li,germani fratris tui,quaeque anno 1707, mC^mAltranfladen- 
jibus ,inter eofdem utriufque partis commilIariosinirafuerunt.Su , nmu$ 
profefto dolor quo tunc affecti fuirnus, cum anitno reputaremus, 
prater alia graviliima catholic® religion! ac jurifditiioni ecclefiaflicae 
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jtion (concerning which we lately wrote to 
your Majesty at large), recall’to our memory 
those unnappy, and never enough to be la 
mented covenants, which, plainly, with the 
same design of bringing the abomination into 
the holy place, the plenipotentiaries or com¬ 
missaries of Sweden no less violently than un¬ 
justly extorted from the Plenipotentiaries or 
Commissaries of your brother, the lateEmperor 
Joseph of famous memory, and which were en¬ 
tered; into by the said Commissaries on each 
part in the year 1707, in the camp at Alt ftan- 
Stadt. The great grief with which we were then 
affe&ed, when we ponsidered with ourselves, 
that, besides Other most grievous*detriments 
brought upon the catholic religion and the ec- 

jier eaj padiones illata detrimenta, infignem adeo ecckfiarum nume- 
frum turn in tribus ducatibus Lignienfi, Bergenfi, ac Munjlerbtt- 
genfi, "turn in ipfa Uratiflavienfi civitate, ac in reliquis etiam Silefttt 
principatibus, vero Dei ctiltui eripi & auferri, ac execranda? feflae 
impiaetali tradi & allignari, nunc maxime non tanlum renovatur, 
fed majorem etiam in modum intenditur ac augetur, dum cogiiatione 
Compleftimur, aique profpicimus quantam *ndc fpem fumptnri fint 
Acatholici, reliqtias etiam eorum nefarias machinationes atque confiiia 
perficiendi. i'orro, etfi compertujn haheamus Majdtaiem tuam 
mini me latere, quam alieno a memoiatis padionibus animo 
idem firater tuus fuerit: quantopere dolucrit, quod ob res fuas 
tunc in ardo pofitas, ejufmodi duras, ac plane impias condi. 
tiones.accipere coafttss fuerit; & quo tandem aelluaverit defi- 
deria congruis remediis, quae perperam ada fuerant farciendi 
ac raparandi; quae omnia ipfe liieris l'ua manu exarutis diferie nobis 
■ fignilicavit, & Iuculemius etiam 3C uberiiis dilecio iilio.noflro Anni- 
bali , fanflse romanae eedefiae cardinali AlbanO, tiollro fecundem car- 
nem ex fratre nepoti, per idem tempus apud eum agenti non fcmel 
explicavit: et quarovis itidem ambigere nequaquam polfumus, quin 
majeltas tUa pro eximia pietate ac ili.dio qi o infenfa eft caufaa Dei 
verasque religionis, probe intelligat & agnofeat ejufmodi padiones 
prorfas inanes, & fuapte natura irritasac nullius roboris vel mdmenti 
extitifle & exifiere, quemadmodum eas germanus fraier tuus, a nobis 
admoniius, palam agnovit & profeflus eft ; & propteiea optime etiam 
, perfpiciat nullam prorfus carum habep Jam eft-' ratiouem, nee illa«*a 
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clesiastical jurisdictions', by those govenanh|. 
§o remarkable' a number of churches, as well 
in the three duchies of Lignitz; Berg, and 
Mansterberg, as in the city of IVratislaw , and 
in the other principalities of Silesia, should be 
torn off and taken away from the true worship 
of God, and'dehvered up and assigned to the 
impiety of an execrable seCt, is now chiefly 
not only renewed, but in a greater measure 
augmented, and become more intense, while 
we refleCt and foresee how great hope the here¬ 
tics will derive from thence of perfecting the 
rest of their wicked machinations and counsels. 

quoquam alligari aut obfervari ullo mode pofle, nec debere : nihilo- 
minus, (um ut que temper fuerit, & adbuc fit noflra ea de re fenten- 
tia, majeflati tux clarius & apertius innotefcat, aun etiam ut apoflo- 
lico noftrojudicio inr.ixa, folidius $ alacrius prxdiflas conventiones 
prorfus contemnere, ac ita illas habere poflit, tanqpam fi nunquam 
faflx fuiflent; majeflati tux per prx femes denunciamus, ac infimut, 
tradita nobis ab omnipotent! Deo amhoritate, declaramus prssnarratas 
difti traftatus Altranfladenfis paftiones rseteraque in ea contenta, 
qux catholicx fidei, divinp cultui, animarum faiuti, ecclefixque au- 
thoriiati, jurililiflioni, libertati ac juribus quibufeunque quomodoli. 
bet officiunt, five prxjudicium etiam minimum afferunt, aut inferre 
feu intulifle vel alias noccre feu nocuiffe quoquomodo dici, cenferi, 
prxtendi vel intelligi poflent, cum omnibus & lingulis inde fecutis & 
quandocunque fecuturis, ipio jure nulla irrita, invalida, injufla, re. 
probata, inania, viribufque & effcftu penitus & omnipo vacua ab 
ipfo initio fuilfe Aefi'e ac perpetuo fore, neminemque ad illorumfeu 
cujuffibet iliorum, etiamfi pluries ratificata aejuramento vallata lint, 
obfervantiam teneri, imo nec ilia ullaienus a quoquam obfervari po. 
tuilfe ac debuifle aut polfc &.debere, neque ex ilbs cuiquam aliquod 
jus vel aflionem vel tiiulum etiam coloratum vel polfidendi ac prx. 
icribendi caufam acquifitam vel acquilitam fuilfe, nec elfe minufque 
ullo tempore acquiri & competere pofle, neque ilia ullum flatum fa. 
cere vel fecifle, fed perinde ac ft nunquam emanaflent nec fafl* 
fuiflent, pro non extantibus & non fa£Ks perpetuo baberi debere. J£t 
nihilcminus ad ubeiiorem caulelam & quatenus opus lit, peflionei 
ptxdiflas aliaque prxmifla, ut prxfertur prxjudicialia hatum ferie, 
tmprobamus, refeindimus, caflamus, irritamus, & annullamus, viy. 
bufque & cffeflu penitus &omuino vacuamu;. j^ge igitur, charif. 
}imc in Chriiio fill uofler, ac pafiionibus bujulpaodi penitus rejefli*, 
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Moreover, although we are certain that it is 
no secret to your Majesty how dverse your 
said brother was' to the covenants above-men¬ 
tioned ; r how greatly he grieved that* because 
of the difficulties in which his affairs were in¬ 
volved, he was obliged to accept of those hard 
end plainly impious conditions, and how ear¬ 
nestly he desired to repair and make good by 
proper remedies whatsoever had been corrupt¬ 
ly transa&ed, all of which he expressly signi- 
fied to us by letters written with bis own band, 
and still more amply and clearly explained 
more than once to our beloved son Annibal 
Cardinal of Albano, of the holy rQmau church, 
our nephew, by the father’s side, according to 
the flesh, then residing with,him as our agent; 
and although we can by no means doubt but 
that your Majesty, from your eminent piety, 
and the affe&ion you bear to the cause of God 
and the church, perfectly understands and ac¬ 
knowledges that such covenants have been and 
are wholly void, and in their own nature, of 
no force or effed, as your brother, being ad¬ 
monished by us, openly acknowledged and 


iifque omnibus quce in earuro executronem quovis modogella fuerunt 
relciffis, ecclefiar, rcligionis, ac Dei caufam fortiter mere, & ab ejus 
patrocinio fufcepti tui regiminis felicia.aufpicare primordia, Of- 
tewle faiis libi perfuafum efle prmcipuas tuas partes, pro ea qnam 
obiines Imperii Majeflate, non alias effe debere quam in proptig- 
nandis Fidei & Ecclcfise Juribus, religiofiffimi inclytique Impera- 
lorcs majorcs tui aflerere lemper atque amplificare pro vi,ribus flu- 
dnerunt. Ita plane perennem tuo nomini lamlem & gloriam, caelef- 
tefque tibi auguAirque tusf domui benedictiones magis magifque 
conciliabis; quanun in auTpicium, cum perpetuo felicitatis tuae voto 
conjunflam, Apoftolicam Benediftionem Majeflati til® amantiffinifi 
impeuitcur. Datum Roma; apud Sanflum Petrum, fub annulet pifca- 
1712, Ponlificatus noRri anno duodecimo.” . * 
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professed, and, on that account, also fully 
perceives that no regard ought to be paid -to 
them, and that they neither can nor ought to 
be alledged or observed by any person or in 
any manner whatsoever ; yet, as welt that it 
may tnore plainly and openly appear to your 
Majesty, what always has been and still is our 
judgement in that matter, as that your Majes¬ 
ty, being more substantialfy supported by our 
apostolical decision, may with more alacrity 
utterly despise the before-mentioned conven¬ 
tions, and esteem them as if they had never been 
made; we, by these presents, denounce to 
your Majesty, and at the same time, by the 
authority committed to us by the most omni¬ 
potent God, declare the before-mentioned co¬ 
venants of the treaty of Alt-Ranstadt, and 
every thing contained in it which are in any 
wise obstructive of, or hurtful to, or .which may 
be said, esteemed, pretended, or understood, to 
occasion or to bring, or to have brought the 
leastprejudice to, or any ways to hurt, or to have 
hurt the catholic faith, divine worship, the 
salvation of souls, the authority, jurisdiction, 
or any rights of the church whatsoever, toge¬ 
ther with all and singular matters winch have 
followed, or may at any time hereafter follow 
from them, to be, and to have been, and per¬ 
petually to remain hereafter, dejure null, vain, 
invalid, unjust, reprobated, void, and evacu¬ 
ated of all force and effect from the beginning, 
and that no person is bound to the observation 
of them, or any of them,, although the same 
have been repeatedly ratified or secured by 
an oath; and that they neither could nor 
dught to have been, nor can or ought t« be, 
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observed by any person whatsoever; and tluj 
ho right, action,'title, colour of title, cause of 
possession or prescription, is or hath been ac¬ 
quired fVom them, much less may be acquired 
or accrue by any Itength of time; and that they 
create or have created no estate or quality, 
but that they ought for ever to be accounted 
as if they had never issued, and as if they were 
hot extant, nor had ever been made. And 
nevertheless, for the greater caution, and so 
far as may be necessary, we disapprove, re¬ 
scind, cassate, make void, annuli, and totally 
discharge of all force and effect, all the afore¬ 
said covenants, and all other the premises enu¬ 
merated in these presents which are prejudicial 
as aforesaid. Wherefore, our most dear son in 
Christ, attend, and wholly rejecting all cove¬ 
nants of this kind, and rescinding every thing 
which has in any manner been done towards 
the execution of them, valiantly' defend the 
cause of the church, of religion, and of God; 
and from that patronage take the omen of an 
happy beginning of the government you have 
undertaken. Make it appear that you are tho • 
roughly persuaded that the chief part you have 
to aft, agreeably to the majesty of the empire 
to which you ate elevated, consists in strenu¬ 
ously maintaining the rights of the faith and 
of the church, which the most religious and 
renowned emperors your ancestors studied to 
assert and amplify with all their might. So- 
tvill you derive upon your name everlasting 
praise and glory, and secure to yourself and 
your august house the blessings of heaven 
more* and more, as an earnest of which we' 
most jovingly impart to your Majesty our apos* 
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tolical benedi&ion, accompanied with a per¬ 
petual prayer for your felicity. Given at St. 
Peter’s in Rome, under the ring of the fisher • 
man, the 4th day of June, 1712, anti in the 
twelfth year of our pontificate.*” 

R • E M A R K S. 

1 . It appears by this letter, that, from the 
time o’f the council of Constance to the year 
1712 , it was the constant and invariable doc¬ 
trine of the church of Rome, that all stipula¬ 
tions with protestants concerning church-mat¬ 
ters, that is'to say, which granted any reli¬ 
gious advantages to the protestants, or with¬ 
drew any from the papists, were to be consi¬ 
dered by the good catholics a,s ipso jure null 
and invalid from the beginning;. 

2 . If the Pope does not belye the Emperor 
Joseph, his Imperial Majesty w^as exattly of 
the same sentiments with his h oliness concern¬ 
ing the treaty of Alt-Ranstadt. He looked 
upon those articles of it, which gave so many 
.churches to the protestants, as of no validity; 
but the necessity of his affairs requiring his 
present.compliance, he couldi only lament his 
hard fate to the Cardinal Ann ibal, and express 
his desire of finding proper remedies to patch 
up the breaches thus made in the jurisdiction 
of holy church. When Augustus re-assumed 
the Polish sceptre, the Empe rpr’s sorrows were 
assuaged of .course. Whether he found the 
same spiritual remedy which was applied to the 


* Tranfcribed from the Appendix to .'Sydney on Govemtnent, 
Edit, 1763, Quarto, printed for Miliar, j*. 70* 
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conscience of Augustus, or no, for deserting 
his guaranty, and for infringing so much of 
the treaty as mote immediately belonged td 
himself, his holiness does not mention. His 
contrition, however, we may suppose, intitled 
him to the peace of the church of C'oufse, and 
so far, we may conclude, he died ip the odour 
of sanctity. • 

3, Charles VI, his successor,. by not acce¬ 
ding to the treaty of Utretcht, avoided the 
temptation of incurring’the sad effefits of his 
holiness’s denunciation. * By what had passed 
at Utretcht, Lewis XIV only was boutldtosee 
that the treaty of Westphalia should be con¬ 
firmed in his treaty wiih the empire. At the 
treaty of Iladstadt in 1714, Lewis had an op¬ 
portunity of performing what his friendship for 
the queen of Great Britain had induced him to 
promise at Utretcht. But in the accounts I 
have seen of that pacification^ there is no men¬ 
tion made of the treaty of Westphalia. And 
as the Emperor stipulated at Iladstadt that the 
king of France should execute the treaty of 
Ryswick,* 4 is likely that his most Christian 
Majesty’s zeal for the church took the lead, 
on that occasion, of his complaisance for the 
queen of Great Britain. And indeed, if what 
another historian relates is true, the remon¬ 
strances of her Majesty’s minister at the Hague 
concerning the fourth article of the treaty of 
Ilyswick, which should have been modified at 
Iladstadt, by substituting the stipulations of 
"Westphalia, had no maimer of regard paid to 
thcm.f 

* Mod. Univ.Hift. voi llXV, p. 2131 

'+ Tindal’s Conun, vol, VI. p. 141, 14a, 
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The romancatliolies will now be pleased to, 
inform us, at what period, sinpe 1714, the ro* 
man pontiff, or the states of Europe in com¬ 
munion with him, have either disowned the 
do&rines and maxims above*riientioned, or 
corrected their practice by others of a more 
creditable family. If this cannot be shewn, 
we shall hardly believe that the good faith of 
the individuals of that communion, where the 
interests of their church come in question, is 
secured to the protestants upon any better 
grounds than a temporary dispensation, which 
will last no longer than the church remains In 
a state of inability to assert her authority, and 
reclaim her omnipotence. 


L 
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NUMBER III. 

Copy of a Letter from an English Gentleman 
on his travels , to a friend of his in London, 
dated Paris, March 21, 1766’. From the 
St. James’s Chronicle, May 13, 1766. 

Dear Sir, 

In’ compliance with your request, I have 
made it my business, to enquire into the pre¬ 
sent state of the popish seminaries for the edu¬ 
cation of English and Irish children in Flan¬ 
ders, and along the coast from Boulogne. 

I have also endeavoured to discover, what 
are and have been the views and designs of 
the popish jacobite party of Scotch, English, 
and Irish, the avowed enemies to our present 
happy constitution. 

And I have collated every memoir, concer¬ 
ning the charafter, condu& and situation of 
(he young pretender since he left, Avignon, 
that appeared to me to be well founded. 

At Boulogne, which is an ancient, disagree¬ 
able town, situated partly on an eminence, and 
pattly in a bottom, close to the sea, there is a 
French convent, very famous for the educa¬ 
tion of young ladies from England. At pre* 
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Bent they have about thirty English girls, from 
about eight years of age to fifteen. 

There is likewise an English convent there. 
They have twenty, nearly of the same age. 

At Calais, which is only seven leagues dis¬ 
tant from Boulogne, there is a French convent, 
which has no less than seven and forty boar¬ 
ders, girls; all of them the children of protes- 
tant parents about Dover, Canterbury, and 
other parts of Kent; and some of their parents 

are a6tually in the g- service, such as 

masters of-, &c. 

At Graveline, four leagues from Calais, there 
is another English convent or nunnery, where 
they have twenty girls or more. 

At Dunkirk, not four leagues from Calais, 
are two more nunneries; in each of which there 
are above thirty English girls. 

At Bruges, twelve leagues from Dunkirk, 
there are two English convents, one of which 
has, at this time, near forty girls, and the other 
twenty-three. 

At Ghent, eight leagues from Bruges, there 
is an English convent for girls. They have 
only fourteen. 

At Brussels, ten leagues from Ghent, there 
are two English convents. One of them has 
sixteen girls, and the other about eighteen. 

At Louvain, four leagues from Brussels, 
there is an English convent, which has near 
forty girls, chiefly Irish. 

At Lear, a small town between Ghent and 
Antwerp, there is an English convent, where, 

I am informed, they have about thirty girls, 

L 2 
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' 'this is the state of the seminaries for girls ia 
that country. < . 

The general prices for board and education 
are, froiti twelve to twenty pounds sterling a 
year. In some, music is paid for a-part; in 
others, that and dancing are included. 

It should be observed, that they will not 
grant the protestant children, on any consi¬ 
deration, the least indulgence with respeft to 
their own religion; nor will they dispense with 
any other than the most strict conformity in 
them, to the observance of all the rites and ce¬ 
remonies of the Roman catholic religion. 
Thus—if they have any protestant books of 
devotion, they must lock them up, and peruse 
them in private; but in most convents they 
will not suffer the children to keep them. 
They must observe all fasts and vigils as striftlv 
as the nuns themselves; must attend at mass 
on all festivals or days of obligation to hear 
mass.—The gardens and passages, from one 
part of these convents to another, are filled 
with images of the virgin and their saints; and 
the passiug those images without a courtesy is 
a forfeit of a farthing or a halfpenny. The 
forfeits, for the first six months, draw a good 
deal of money out of the poclcets of the parents 
of protestant girls. 

These girls are early and carefully grounded 
in a partial history of England; and taught to 
believe, that the true king of England is in 
exile at Rome. 

. When it is considered, how few parents in 
England give their children the least idea of 
history ; the designing artful view of giving 
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them a false notion of it here, appears in a. 
horrid light; and when it is considered, that 
these girls are to be wives to protestant hus¬ 
bands, and mothers too of protestant children; 
it seems more detrimental to have them edu-. 
rated in this manner than most men would 
imagine: and, that they acquire not only an 
inclination, but even a fondness for the cere¬ 
monies of the romish church, and an early at¬ 
tachment to the unfortunate house of Stuart, 
as they call it, is indubitable. I do not de¬ 
pend upon information; I have seen repeated 
instances of childrens attachment to eac|i; and 
that so, as to oppose the religion and govern¬ 
ment of their native country, with rancour 
and fury, at fourteen years of age. 

I must now return to the neighbourhood of 
Calais, where the first considerable seminary 
for boys is to be found. 

At St. Omer’s, there is a stately building 
(college,) which belonged to the English Je¬ 
suits, before the jesuits were expelled from 
France, and its dominions. On their expul¬ 
sion, a party of secular priests from Douay 
obtained leave to settle in that college: these 
priests are partly Irish, but the majority of 
them English: they have under their care 
about fifty boys; and they have rendered a 
school at Boulogne, kept likewise by secular 
priests, of little or nq note. 

Their brethren at Douay, have near a hun¬ 
dred and fifty boys at their college. 

Besides these, there is no seminary of ac¬ 
count in the country, till you get to Bruges; 
•where the English jesuits, with some few Iris!), 
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that were driven from St. Omer’s, are more 
advantageously established than ever. 

They have formed themselves into two col¬ 
leges or societies, aiding and assisting to each 
other, by the names of the minor school, and 
the college. They occupy, at present, two 
very large mansion houses, formerly belonging 
to noble families in Bruges; but they have 
purchased ground, and are preparing to ere6t 
very stately, expensive buildings; for which 
purpose, they send emissaries to England, from 
time to time, to collect, contributions. They 
have one hundred and seventy-five youths in 
their college, all of them cloathcd in thcjesuit's 
habit, their ages from ten to twenty-two years. 
The minor school has about eighty boys, from 
five to nine years of age. Between nine and 
ten they are sent to the upper school or col¬ 
lege. In the parlours, at both schools, where 
the masters speak to strangers, there are whole 
and three-quarter-length piclures of the young 
pretender, in regal robes, and in military dress¬ 
es, with the ensigns of the order of the gai ter. 
•Every pamphlet published in 171)4, and 1765, 
tending to promote the principles of despotism, 
to extend the prerogative of the crpwn, &c. 
found its way to Bruges, where quantities 
were distributed in the college; and many of 
the indecent songs and prints, which glanced 
at the most respectable and first personages in 
the nation, were, at the same time, given to 
little boys in the minor school : these, and the 
older boys in the college, are all obliged, 
strictly, to observe all, the rites and ceremo* 
Hies of-the romish church. 
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In the minor school, they board and edu¬ 
cate for'twenty pounds a year: in the college, 
for twenty-five, and include the habit. In 
the minor school they do not wear it, and the 
parents find cloatlis; so that this is much 
dearer than many schools about London: the 
parents of protestant children, therefore, have 
no excuse on the account of cheapness. And 
as to saying they do not.meddle with their re¬ 
ligion, which is the plausible bait to obtain 
protestant children, I could give a striking 
instance to the contrary, which happened to 
fall within my own observation. 

The situation of these jesuiis at Bruges is 
peculiarly unhappy for England; as the parents, 
of the children who are educated there, instead 
of making excursions into the country in sum¬ 
mer, go from London in the trading vessels, 
which are continually frequenting the Flemish 
coast, spend their time and money at Bruges, 
and return home, the greater number of them, 
loaden with lace, &c. td smuggle, to pay their 
passage and expences. 

At Louvain, the Irish and English share the 
university; the Irish, in particular, have very 
large and extensive colleges: there they edu¬ 
cate priests and physicians to export to Ireland, 

but no protestant boys are there.* 

•• 

* Inihe London Chronicle, October ly, 1767, a writer, under 
the name of Verax, hath thought fit to contradict this account of our 
Englifh traveller; but hath done this, however, in a manner that 
feems rather to confirm it. He fays, no englijh convent exijls at 
JSoulogne, but in our traveller’s imagination. But will he fay, 
there is no hotel at Boulogne, where englifh girls are educated ? If 
there is, of what confequencc is it whether fuch a houfe is called an 
englifh convent or. not ? Let u«, however, attend to the ingenioua 
and entertaining Dr, Soollet, “ Here [at Boulogne] is a fquare, 
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It is certain, that the whole disaffe&ed 
party on this side the water were more parti- 

** * town-houfe, and two or three convents of nuns, in one of which 
“ there are levcral englifh girls, fent hither for thetr education.” 
([ Travels, vol. /. p. 29J This is pretty near the mark. If this 
may not be called an englifh convent, it is at leaf! a convent diftin- 
guilhed from two other French one', by the circumflance of receiving 
englifh girls for education. If the englifh fectilar fchool for boys, 
heretofore at Boulogne, is broke up, the travelling gentleman hath 
very well accounted for it. Verax fays, and he fays tiujy, that, 
englijh papijls are more excif aUein fending their children abroad 
for education, than englijh protejlants. But ,it is not equally true 
that englijh papijls have not opportunities of having their children 
educated in their own tenets here at home. That the papifls of this 
country want inftruflion for their children in the tenets of their own 
religion, no one can believe, who hath taken any notice of the num¬ 
ber of their priefts, and how conveniently they are flationed for the 
edification of their flocks. And if any other accomplifliments art 
wanted, it is faid, and, I believe, upon good authority, that the ro¬ 
man catholic youth may refort to feminaries, where there is no dan¬ 
ger that their religious or political principles fliould be dillurbed. 
Some time ago, as I have been informed, an academy was opened 
not far from the metropolis, under the direflion of a French roman 
catholic, for the accomplishment of young gentlemen in modern lan¬ 
guages, mathematical learning, and polite and manlv exercifes. The 
teachers indeed were faid to be proleflants; but the prof, (fed plan 
abovementioned of the academy is by no means unfavourable to the 
fuppofition that even the fons of roman catholics might learn what 
was thereto be tanghr, without running any rifk of being unfettled 
in their faith. How it is, or has been, in fome other parts of tite 
kingdom, may be underflood from two rcmatkable letters which I 
(hall give at the end of this note, written by a namefake of this critic 
upon our traveller. On another, hand, it is well known that there 
is at York a large building called by thfi name of the Nunnery, 
which is underllood to be a place of education for young ladiei of 
the roman catholic perfuafion, and which has had that reputation for 
many years. Nor is it to be doubted but there are other places in 
the kingdom where pup^,girls are entertained for the fame purpofe. 
But to return to Verax.- He is extremely p'eafam upon the notion 
of a^LJniverfity at Louvain, imagining, as it fhotlld ieeui, that the 
denomination of an iiniveiftty is not taken from its inftitution and 
privileges, hut from the numbers that refort to it for education. Can 
a man who is ignorant that Louvain has been a famous univerfuy 
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Cularly a&ive in sending over their emissaries 
in the springs and summers of 1764, and 176'5. 

for fo many generations, be depended upon for a jnfl account of the 
number or quality of the pupils educated in it P At length, by 
dropping oneconccflion after another,lie comes up to every thing ad¬ 
vanced by our traveller, who only fays, that at Louvain, “the Irifh 
have very large and extenfive colleges,” without mentioning with 
what numbers they are rcplenifhed. A* feveral wiiters in the news¬ 
papers have, at different times, been nibbling at this moll feafonabte 
letter of our worthy traveller, it may not be amifs, to confirm his 
report by teftimonies which will admit of no difpute. Dr. Smollct, 
having fpoken as above, of the convents at Boulogne, goes on thus : 
“ the fmallnefs of the expence encourages parents to fend their 
“ children abroad to thefe feminaries, where they learn fcarce any 
“ thing that is njeful but the French language: but they never fail 
it to imbibe prejudices again!! the protellant religion, and generally 
“ turn enthufiaitic converts to the religion of Rome. This convcc- 
“ fion always generates a contempt for, and often an aver/ion to, 
“ their own country. Indeed it cannot reafonablv be expeded that 
“ people of weak minds, addifled to fuperfliuon, fhould either love 
“ or eileetn thole whom they are taught to confider as reprobated he- 
“ reties. Ten pounds a year is the uliial penlion in thefe convents; 
“ but I have been informed by a F’rench lady, who had her cdtica- 
“lion in one of them, that nothing can be morewreiched than their 
“ entertainment,” p. 30. Let us hear another writer, who leems 
to give an account of aconvent on the French cnall, wliich is not in 

our traveller’s lift, “ Ardres is moft delightfully (ituated.-At 

“ the Benedidinc convent there I placed my daughter, which is in 
“ all refpeds better than either of theconvents at Calais, were it not 
“ cheaper. The principal nun fpeaks englilh very well, and is a 
“ fenfible, well-behaved woman. I converfed with feveral etiglifh 
“ young ladies under her protedion, who ail feemed happv and con- 
tented. Thofe parents, however, who would be terrified at the 
“ thoughts of a child’s converfion to the catholic religion, ought not 
“ to fend them to any convent for education in France. For though 
*•" they do not attempt to convert the children by any dired means, 
there are many indued methods; and the ceremony of high maft 
“muff naturally have much influence upon young minds. Add-to 
“ this, they are obliged to attend divine lervice conllantly, and they 
are continually heating the bigoted part of the convent lamenting 
that fo fine a girl, fo fenfible a girl, (or the like), fhould not be in 
41 the only lafe road to heaven; while peihaps the catholic girls of 
jj* the fame age thtow out an infinuation to the protellant mifles, that, 
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%t is almost incredible what numbers of priests, 
in disguise, went over at those periods front 
$ 

f* if they were to die in the convent, they would not be buried, but 
thrown into the town ditch, and be eaten by the dogs.” Mr, 
Thicknejfe’s Obfervations on the cufloms and manners oj the French 
Ration, chap. iii. Having not the book by me, I trantcribe this 
from the Critical Review ; and I fuppofe it tube fufficiently cxaci: 
my purpofe being only to cite this writer to a matter of faff, which 
Ire had no temptation to mi freprefent, and wherein he is in full 
agreement with our excellent traveller. It were indeed to be wiflted 
that the religion of this gentleman had not fat fo ioofeiy upon him, as 
it appears to have done by what follows. “ My daughter, who is 
** now fifteen years of age, with, I hope, a very tolerable capacity, 
** and who had been fix months in the Bcnedifctine convent at Cala- 
“ is” ffhould it not be Ardres?'] “ afked me upon the road, whe- 
“ ther if I fettled in France, I would change *my religion? I con¬ 
cealed tny furprife at this cjueftion, and replied, 1 was very doubt- 
** ful whether I could do that or not; and then, in my turn, I afked 
“ her, whether file had any thoughts of changing hers ? ] like the 

w religion very well, fhe replied, and fo does every englilh lady in 
“ our convent, who would all change if they durft. 1 fliould not 
“ have faid thus much on the fubjeft of religion, but that you feemed 
“ inclined to have lent your daughter over, and therefore I thought 
*• my felf bound to fay no lefs, and leave you to be guided by your 
“ own good judgement; a fluring you, at the fame time, that I am 
“ under no great concern about the fate of my own children, having 
“experienced too much perfecution in my own perfon, and in my 
“ own country, to be folicitous to breed up my children (in a cotin- 
“ try where they mull now in all probability live and die) to be 
“ fubjeft to perfections on that fcore.” So much for the foiicitude 
of the faiher, and the tolerable capacity of the daughter. However, 
the more detached this gentleman was from concern about his own 
or his children’s religion, the more unbialfed witnefs he is. of the par¬ 
ticulars for which he is cited. For the traflkk of conveying chil¬ 
dren from the Britifh to the Flemilh coaft, and the occalions taken 
by prieils of making nfe of that conveyance, we have the teftimony 
«f an eye-witnef, in the following extract from a late addrefs to the 
moll reverend and right reverend the arebbilhops and bifhops of the 
church of England, p. 8, 9, to. “It chanced that I viftted the 
“ Auftrian Netherlands a few years ago, and, among ft other places 
“ of note, my curiofuy carried m; to Ghent, where I met with 
“ numbers of prieils of all denominations, who told «te they had been 
“ fevetal times in England, and purpos'd going thither agaim 
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Calais, Dunkirk, and Ostend. Most of the 
titular bishops passed over; in particular, the 

• 

11 Amongft the reft, I converted with two jeftiits on board the fa- 
“ mous veffel which is employed in conveying pafiengers,to Bruflels, 
“ and from thence to Ghent. Upon my taking the liberty to afk 
“them, which way they were going ? they told me very frankly, 
<! they were fleering for England, And 1 pray, friends, to what 
“ purpofe (I replied) when you acknowledge you cannot ipeak the 
“ language of the country ? Our good brethren (they anfwered) 
“ will foon inllruft us in that. I alfo found an englifli woman on 
“ board the fame velfel, who owned ingenuoufly to me, that her 
“principal employment was to convey young children from England 
“ to Bruges for their education, and to fetjh them bark again to 
“ their parents when that was completed. I do not recollect what 
“ number of children Ihehadwiih her at that lime, nor is it of much 
“ conlequencc ; but what ftrtick me the moll, was the nature of her 
“ occupation, and the facility wi'h which file imparted it to her 
“ countryman.” After this, the number of englilh protellant chil¬ 
dren, mentioned by our traveller to be in the French and Flemifh 
convents, will hardly feem incredible, when here is a perfon who 
gets her maintenance by tranfponing them backwards and forwards. 
If any one is defiroits of feeing more of the bad confequences of this 
kind of education, I would recommend the perufai of an admirable 
letter in the St. James's Chronicle, January ai, 1768, ftgned 
Ahtigallica. That the pfpills have no occalion to complain 
of the want of feminarics in this country for the education of their 

prove 


To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 

“ Sir, Birmingham, Jan. 35. 

“ You will permit me, by yourufeful paper, to inform the pub- 
of the following interefling particulars. Many complaints having 
“ lately been made of the growth of popery among us, and of the 
“ arts of its priefts in making profelytes, I have lately had an op- 
** portunity of difeovering a practice introduced atnongft us under 
their patronage, which is and mull be in its confequences deftruc- 
** live to the trade of this kingdom, in the prefer ration of which we 
M are all concerned. In the parifli of Sedgeley, between Dudley 
and Wolverhampton, is a large hottfe employed as a fchool, in 
“ which are boarded and educated snore than one hundred boys, many 


children in their own way, the two following letters feem to 
|»etty plainly. 
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bishop of London, who was treated by the 
english, on this side the water, with peculiar 
respect. It was'remarked to them, that it was 
to be feared such a number of jesuits had re¬ 
tired to England, that offence would be taken 
at it. The answer was, their friends and pa¬ 
trons were too wise to molest them; that they 
had carried money with them, and placed itiqt. 
the english funds; and that tlieT-ofE-n 

“ of whom are foreigners; who are put out as apprentices to various 
** branches of trade [in] which that country is known to excel, ef- 
“ pecially in the mamifa&ure of iron and brafs. Now, Sir, as 
“ this can only be done to enable them to employ that fkill which 
* s they acquire among u; for the benefit of their own country, it 
“ becomes highly neccli'ary, in my opinion, this evil fhould be in- 
“ quircd into and prevented ; it being equally as pernicious in its 
“ confequences, and more lading in its effefis, than the feduHion 
“ of our workmen by drangers, which we have always attempted to 
“ hinder by the mod fevere penalty. Are not fuch men enemies to 
“ the nation in its civil capacity ? Should they not be redrained, 
“ led the evil Qtotild be pad remedy ? Permit me to mention one 
“ thing more which has fallen under my notice. A protedant with 

whom 1 am acquainted was drongly folicited to fend his fon to this 
«* fchool, and it is to be feared many may be unwarily drawn into 
“ it on a preniife of having their education gratis. However, 

“ it is wed known that the papids, who are numerous, are fupplied 
“ with apprentices from this feminary, many of whom are the chil- 

dren of protrdams educated at ibis place, with what view, but 
“ fur the promotion and increafc of the catholic religion ? If 
“ what 1 have related is far), then it is incumbent on thofe who have 
“ power and authority, to remedy the evil complained of. This 
“ they will do, if they regard the prefent or future intered of church 
“ or date. * 1 am. Sir, your’s, &c. 

“ Verax.” 

“ P. S. Large additions being now making to Sedgeley park, 

“ it is reported they are intended as a fchool for girls,” London 
Chronicle , February 4, 1766, p. 117. 

This letter having railed the curiofuy of another of the Printer’s 
ft rrelpoadtiifr, a more particular account of thefe matters was re- 
quelk'dytwder the fignature of Defenfor . To which the following 
anfwer was infected in the London Chronicle of Aforil 15, 176^, 
p. 355 * 
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wanted recruiting too much, for them to re¬ 
gard through whose bands property was 
brought into the nation. 

Much about the same periods, vast cpianti- 
ties of popish books, prints, pifitures, and other 
such holy lumber, were sent over; together 

“ To the Printer of the London Chronicle. 

“ Sir, 

“ In compliance with JDefenfor’s rcqueft fome time ago in yout 
“ paper, pleafe to infert the following particulars.—In the patifli 
“ of Lgcbafton, adjoining to this town, is now, and has been foe 
many years, a popiflt fchool of great eminence; in this parifh 
‘ many convertshave been made to popetyj particularly a friend of 
mine, who, in the abundance of his zeal for the propagation of 
“ his new religion, willingly fent his fon abroad, to be educated for 
|| the church. In the parifh of Salihall, fix miles from hence, the 
*' n,lm ber of papifls is amazingly increafed; they have lately erefted 
“ a building for their religious worfhip, which has the appearance of 
“ a gentleman’s honfe. At Badjly Clinton, five miles further, 
“ they are numerous ; at Grove Park, four miles, you have them 
“ a g»in! from hence to Wotten Women, near Henly, four miles, 
“ they are in great numbers; four miles beyond is Caughton, near 
“ Alcejler, where many converts have been added to them, fome 
“ of whom I know. In this place more people ref'ti to their place 
|‘ of worfhip, than to the parifh church. At Stitkts, at Peely, 
eight miles from hence, where thereis another large fchool, or was 
“ lately, they abound, though their exaft numbers cannot by me be 
“ afeertained ; yet I am fully perfuaded, could they be known, the 
** amount would be found very large.” • I omit the re¬ 

maining part of this letter, figned likewife Verax, as defeending 
to particulars not necelfary to De mentioned, and thus far is fuflicient 
to (hew the miflake of the other Verax of October i 7, 1767, with 
refpeft to the opportunities englifh roman catholics have of 
educating their children in their own tenets at home, and fhall 
only farther obferve that we have fubjoined to this letter the fol¬ 
lowing Poflfcript. “ P. S. As I know all the places mentioned 
“ above, I am certain of the truth of my affertions concerning them.” 
See the apprehenftons of Verax in the foimcr of thefe letters too well 
confirmed, in the Publie Advcrtiftr, Wcdnefday, January 27, 
1768. 
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■t? ith severat complete sets of French prints of 
the house, called of Stuart. 

Since the change of the administration, they 
seem.qujte dejected; and since the bustle that 
has been made in London about private mass- 
houses, the priests have come back, like her¬ 
rings, in shoals. I hope, by this circumstance 
among others, that the present administration 
are the trusty, right, characters we have always 
imagined them to be. 

If they did but know what a spirit of into • 
lerancc, of oppression, and of the rankest bi¬ 
gotry and enthusiasm reigns throughout the 
queen of Hungary’s dominions in Flanders, 
surely they would make use of reprisals. No 
protestant can obtain a settlement in that 
country; nor even baptize, much more educate 
a child in his own way. We humbled France, 
we humbled Spain, might have for ever! But 
tve left unpunished that ungrateful bigot, 
whose deputies'in Flanders will hardly suffer 
an englishmari to breathe; and who have op¬ 
pressed the British commerce to such a degree, 
that it must be totally lost in a short time. 
Yet we conquered this country for her. 

It is to be hoped that some method will be 
taken at home, to prevent all persons going* 
into, and out of the kingdom, as they please, 
without the least notice or examination; other¬ 
wise popery must flourish in England. 

The popish party have depended much on 
the unsettled, roving disposition of the people 
of England, both with respect to their politi¬ 
cal and religious tenets. They boast much of 
the increase of the inethodists, and talk of that 
sect with rapture; while they enlarge on the 
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negligen ce and profligate manners of the clergy 
of the. church of England. }.iow far the me- 
thodistsand papists stand connected in princi¬ 
ples I know not; but I believe it is beyond a 
doubt, that they are in constant correspon¬ 
dence with each other.* 

* I would willingly hope, fome doubt may be made of this* 
There is indeed one remarkable incident, which might reafonably 
enough create a fufpicionofthis fort, namely, the late publication of 
the life of Francis Xavier, the famous jefuit millionary to the Indies, 
abridged from father Bohours, a member of the fame order. The 
Monthly Reviewers for May 1765, inform us, that this abridge¬ 
ment is the work of Mr. James Morgan, one of Mr. Wefley’s 
preachers. It is a pity this abridger Ihould not have been apprized 
from what kind of vouchers Bohours compiled his life of Xavier,and 
what ftrong imputations offorgery fell upon Turfellin, Ribadcntira , 
and Alegambe, from whom Bohours had his materials, even from 
the learned and more freelhinking papids themfelvcs. Xavier was 
one of the firft aflociates of Loyola, and whether Xavier was the 
dupe of his mailer’s politics, ora confcious accomplice, is by no 
means a clear cafe. Lay the books of • Turfellin, Ribadeniera, 
Alegambe, and Bohours (which contain a heap of palpable fiflions 
from end to end), out of the tjuedion, and very little is known how 
Xavier paffed his time in the Indies ; but from the letters aferibed 
to him, in which fome of his accounts are very confident with the 
defigns of a man by no means mortified to all fecular confidrrations. 
Stephen Pafquier, a very learned and flaunch romauid, feems to 
have thought Xavier as deep in what he calls the piperies of the je- 
fuits, as any of the fraternity ; if fo, he was a knave and a hypocrite. 
Suppofe him ftneere, and he was at the bed a crack-brained enihu- 
fialt, and in neither cafe a proper example for pious and rational 
protedants. And therefore it were to be wifhed, for the credit of 
Mr. Weflcy and his followers, who would be underdood to efpoufe 
the principles of our fird reformers,«hat they would publicly difavow 
this fuperditious publication, and every other (if fuch others there 
are among them) of the fame tendency. In*the mean time, it ought 
to be mentioned to Mr. Whitefield’s praife, that he took timely care 
to preclude all fufpicions of his having 'any connexions with poperyj 
by his account of lome temarkable Ecdcfiadical Entertainments, as 
he calls them in his letters from Lifbon, publilhed in the year 1755, 
in which are many fenftble and pertinent obfervations, well worth 
the notice of all protedants. 
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The young pretender, by the best informa¬ 
tions I could procure, which, indeed, vary, 
and are difficult to be relied on, retired to 
Avignon, after his disgrace of being arrested 
in this city, and stayed there a few months, 
lie then went to Liege, where he lived some 
time in a very private manner, and took the 
title of Baron dc Montgomerie. How long he 
lived thus, or wliat private excursions he 
made into other countries, I know not: but 
about the year 1757, he settled at Bouillon, 
where he continued to the time of his depar¬ 
ture for Rome, on account of the death of his 
father. 

He was privately visited by several persons 
from England, in the summers 1764, 1765. 

His person is tall, and rather lusty; his com¬ 
plexion has a redness in it not unlike the ef¬ 
fects of drinking: he has a complaint in his 
legs, which obliges him to wear a kind of half- 
boots. 

It has generally been reported, that he v r a$ 
totally imbecile; that be gives himself up to 
drinking; and that he has a secret tendency 
to the protestant religion; all which circum¬ 
stances are notoriously false. 

He is pusillanimous to an incredible degree; 
and it is now well known here too, as in Scot¬ 
land and England, that even at the battle of 
Culloden lie withdrew, before the rebel army 
was broken: but as to his love of drinking, or 
any afits which denote him to be turned foolish; 
these reports owe their origin to some frantick 
tricks he played on his mistress leaving him, 
and either really, or as he imagined, secreting 
herself in a convent at Bouillon. It is certain. 
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that he fired a pistol toward the convent, & 
ball from which passed through one of the 
windows of it, and wounded a nun in the 
shoulder. At that time he likewise hddiCted 
himself to drinking, in the first heats of his 
fury for the elopement of that mistress, a French 
lady of distinction: but this incident happened 
several years ago; and he has lately always ap¬ 
peared calm and composed, talked very rati¬ 
onally, and read much, and been fond of mu¬ 
sic. 

As to his religion, there is not a greater bi¬ 
got upon earth: he has his bottle for holy water 
at his bed’s head; he never mounts his horse, 
or goes out on a shooting party, but he crosses 
himself many times; and is strongly attached 
to the grossest fooleries of the romish religion.* 

Manv of his friends declare, that he was so 
exasperated by his arrest and the breaking 
open his house here, from whence a letter was 
said to be carried oft', written by the French 
king, promising him perpetual protection, and 
a princely revenue, that he never will enter 
into any measures proposed to him by that 
monarch. 

By the accounts just arrived here from 
Rome, I have learnt the further following par¬ 
ticulars concerning him and his family. 

On the death of the old gentleman, th* car¬ 
dinal, his son, wrote a letter to the pope, tq 
acquaint him with that event; and to request 
his protection for his brother. This letter was 
accompanied by a memorial. A congregation 


* See Dr. Sharpe’s Letters from Italy, 

M 
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of cardinals was convened to deliberate on 
those matters. A public funeral was resolved 
on, and much superfluous pageantry appeared 
in it; yet no cannons were permitted to be 
drawn in the procession, nor to be fired on the 
occasion. As soon as the body was removed 
from the palace of the Sand Apostoli [the 
pretender’s palace,] the sentry-boxes were 
taken away, and the guard-room shut up, by 
order of the secretary of state; and not long 
after, the arms of England were taken down 
from it, by a second order. 

In rtgard to the question, whether the title 
of the father should be given to the son, it was 
resolved in the negative. 

Things being in this situation, it was ima¬ 
gined the son would not proceed to Rome] and 
Urbino was proposed, and approved of by the 
cardinal his brother, as a place of residence 
for him; and an express dispatched to meet 
him in his route, and apprize him of these cir¬ 
cumstances. That person met him a few posts 
on this side Florence; yet on he went, under 
the title of Count Douglass, and arrived at 
Rome very unexpedledly. 

llis immediate declaration there was, that 
he would receive none but those who should 
give him his father’s title. On the first days 
alter his arrival, a few persons of different 
ranks visited him; which being known, a se¬ 
vere reprimand was sent them, and express or¬ 
ders issued, that no person should presume to 
give him that title.. Fie then resolved to quit 
Rome; but that resolution held only a few 
days, as is said, from the difficulty of knowing 
what place to retire to; and how the matter 
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will end is extremely uncertain; though, it is 
probable, by his fixing on some place north* 
ward, where he can receive easily the visits 
and contributions of his party, alul from 
Whence he can join them upon occasion. 

Hail lie declared, when the cardinal found 
he could not be acknowledged, that he desired 
to be in private, all ranks would then have 
received him with decency, and he would not 
have suffered the mortifications which he has 
since undergone. 

The Romans had conceived him to' be a de¬ 
bauchee: but his behaviour at Rome has been 
perfectly sober and affable. 

The roman government, it seems, allowed 
tlie father twelve thousand crowns [about 
SOOOl. sterling] a year, the reversion of which 
was settled on the cardinal for his life; knd 
six thousand crowns more were usually given 
him; three at Christmas, and three at the 
Villegiatura; which sum has been refused to 
be allowed to the son. 

The only riches left by the father, are said to 
be one hundred thousand crowns, which are 
lodged in the hank at Rome. 

1 am now going southward; when I shall 
have passed Lyons, 1 will send you some ac¬ 
count of that city, and the other general pla¬ 
ces of education, with which our countrymen 
have connexion, in this kingdom. Afterward, 
a like account for Switzerland and Italy, uq.« 
less I should get too much-dissipated.” 


M % 
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“ could discourse of it, and tell of the rebplr 
“ lion nine years before it happened, what 
“ need there a plainer demonstration, as she 
“ took my friend for one of her own seft, and 
“ spoke it in the innocence of her heart? 

“ About this time also, and while the wav 
“ w ith France continued, there was scarce a part 
“ of Ireland which had not French officers re- 
“ cruiting in it; some appeared as young cler- 
“ gymen come home after perfecting their 
“education; others, from their travels, to see 
“ their friends, &c; Observe, they were all, 
“ or most. Irishmen; and though they escaped 
“ the notice of the legislature, yet they got 
“ several thousand recruits. I low serviceable 
“ they were to the French, we need only 
“ judge by their bravery on board our navy; 
“ for several thousands of these papists enter 
“ into our sea and land-service in England, 
“ in the time of war,” 
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II. 'Extract of a Letter, dated Dublin, May I, 
1766 . From the St. James’s Chronicle, 
May 31, 1766. 

. “SIR, 

“ Having some time ago seen in your paper 
“ a description of the danger this kingdom 
“has been in for several years past, from the 
“ machinations of domestic popish enemies, I 
“ expe&ed to have seen the heavy charge laid 
“ on them contradicted, or some of the facts 
“ explained away. Nothing, however, has 
“ appeared in their defence, * which argues 
“ conscious guilt, and submission, for once, to 
“ convictive evidence, that there is, and has 
“ been for several years past, a popish plot 
“ carrying on in Ireland, in favour of France 
“ and a popish pretender to the dominions of 

M his M-y K. George. This, Sir. is a 

“ truth as clear as the day to all but those who 
“ are or have been engaged in it, or those who 
“ have found their interest in affecting to dis- 
“ believe it. Some of the proofs of it I shall 
“ recite to you, and will relate nothing but 
“ known fact, without any comment of my 
“ own. On the first nightly risings of the 
“ people called white boys , from wearing shirts 
“ over other clothing, like the Camisars of 
“ the Cevenne/i, in Louis XIVth’s time,f notice 

* This feems to have been written before Lord Taaffe's pamph¬ 
let and the other, concerning the trials of the perfons accufed of the 
nturder of Bridge, appeared. 

+ The Camifars or Camifards of the Ccvcnnes were fo called, 
not from wearing Ihirts over their cloathing, but from a loofe linen 
upper garment, like our carters frocks, which was part of their ufual 
apparel. 
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t( was given to the government of their pro- 
“ ceedings from time to time, but long disre- 
“ garded, nor cv,en listened to, till some no- 
“ blemen aiid gentlemen, who left their coun- 
“ try fqr the safety of their persons, made 
“ vigorous applications to have them timely 
“ suppressed, and pointed out the methods 

“ most likely to take effect.- 

“-They were told, it was their own 

“ fault, that these risings were not speedily 
“ suppressed; that they had a legal power to 
“ commit to prison all disturbers of the pub- 
“ lie peace; and much more to that purpose. 

“ A nobleman of great fortune and spirit re- 
“plied, it was impossible for a constable, ar- 
“ med only with his staff, to seize five hundred 
“ riotous persons, and requested some parties 
“ of the army might be sent to quell them. 

“ But all that could be obtained was to issue 
“ two or three proclamations, recommending, 

“ in very soft terms, peace and quietness to 

“ those deluded poor people.--The danger, 

“ however, and mischiefs increasing in pro- 
“ portion as indulgence was allowed them, 

“-it. was at last obtained that Drogheda’s 

“ regiment of light horse should be stationed 
“ in the three counties where those people 
“ mustered. Many criminals were taken, 

. “ many detected, but the last not prosecuted. 

“-One jesuit in one of those counties 

“ was taken by surprise. His letters, ready 
“to be sent to the chief, seized; in one of* 
“ which were these words,—I shall send you 
“ twelve stout men well armed for the good 
“ cause, &c. The information was sent by 
“ immediate express where it was proper. 
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*< -Xt was said only the poor man was 

f‘ a6tually mad, that the twelve men were only 

“ designed to maintain a possession, &c.- 

“ I shall acquaint you with what I do know. 
“ I know, there was not, at that tinfe, a pa- 
“ pist in the whole kingdom who was not 
“ taxed, and, on pain of excommunication, 
“ required to pay certain sums, to be disposed 

“ of some Avay or other.-Seven popish 

“ regiments were ordered to be inlisted for the 
“ service of Portugal, but dropped afterwards. 

“ -The popish noblemen and gentlemen 

“destined to command this army—held [like 
“ that in James the second's time] a high com- 
“ mission court, and with full as much powef 
“ over their own people as the former had.” 
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III. Extract of a Letter , dated Dublin, June 

8, 1766. From the St. James’s Chronicle, 
August 28, 1766. 

f* 

“ Sib, 

“ As by your paper I perceive there is a great 
* { increase of popish friars, priests, andjesuits, 
“ in and about London, and that you have 
“ given very proper warning of the danger 
“ arising from such increase, I shall, in hopes 
“ of its falling into proper hands, assure you 
“ the increase here is beyond belief. On Sa- 
“ turday the 15th of February last, I happen- 
“ ed, as my profession obliged me, to attend 
“ the judges at a sea-port town in the west of 
“ this kingdom. After the court broke up 
“ that day, I went to dine at a village near the 
“shore, where 1 saw eight jesuits, four priests, 
“ and eleven pupils, arrive from Nantes in 
“ France, from on board a ship commanded 

“ by P-D-: attending the judges from 

“ another assize town, I saw these identical 
“ persons going to mass ; and, while I stopped, 
“ I heard one say, this place would serve for 

“ the foundation ofDodlorF-’s school,as it 

“ is large enough to contajn above 100 pupils. 
“ I am sorry to say,no notice was taken of my 

“ information.-But there is one gen- 

“ tleman, eminent for lvis sense, and remark- 
“ able for his intrepid zeal for the laws, who 
“hourly hazards his life in the most riotous 
“ part of this kingdom, in defence of his coun- 
“ try. This gentleman is a justice of the peace 
“ for the county of Dublin, where no judge 
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“ ever goes, but the justices themselves sit as 
“ judges of Oyer and Terminer. As I think 
“ his charge is worthy of being read, by in- 
“ serting the following extract from it, you 
“will oblige • 

“ Your constant Reader, 

“ I. C.” 

Extract from a Charge given to the Grand 
Jury of the County o/'Dublin,«r thcQuarter 
Sessions held for the said County , at Kil- 
mainham, on Ihe 9 th day of April, 1 766, by 
Sir Edward Newniiam, Knt. Published 
at the request of the Grand Jury. 

“-No doubt but you all have heard of 

those riots and unlawful tumults, committed 
“ by those deluded persons stiled White Boys. 

“--The reason of my mentioning these cir 

“ eumstances, isonly toremindyou ofthegreat 
“ necessity there is ^should this county ever 
“ be unfortunately infected with such lawless 
“ people) that you should, as freeholders, join 
^ the proper magistrates to crush them in 

“ their infancy.---But though lamas 

“ true a lover of freedom, liberty, and the 
“ civil power, as any man, I must observe tq 
“ you, that, in some cases, it is impossible to 
“ execute the laws without a military force. 
“ The particular circumstances of this king* 
“ dom since the glorious revolution, have 
“ made a constant military force necessary foy 
“ the preservation of the protestant religion, 

'* our liberties and properties.--1 will 

“ only state one case ; suppose a rising of per* 
“ sons of the popish persuasion in a popish 
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“barony, county, or distrift. A magistrate 
“ calls for the aid of the civil power. How 
“ can he get it ?.* Can any man say that a pa- 
“ pist will arm against a papist ? It is an ab- 
“ surdity to imagine it. If that be the case, 
“ is not a military force necessary ? Those well 
“ spoken, but. I fear, not real friends to our 
happy established constitution, ought to fly 
“ to the posts of honour, and shew their patrio- 
“ tic spirit in repelling the impending danger. 

“-- 1 must observe to you, that 

“ though the lenity of our government makes 
“ them wink at the papists exercising their re- 
“ ligion publicly, yet they will not remain 
“ quiet, notwithstanding that indulgence. 
“ The late trials in Clonmel] and Kilkenny are 
“ sufficient evidences of their bad intentions ; 

“ their swearing thousands of his Majesty’s 
“ subjects they xvill neither pay tithes, nor al- 
“ low' the established clergy to gather them ; 

“ their levelling walls and ditches, under pre¬ 
sence of their being commons, are, in fact, 

“ nothing but a specimen of their more daring 

“ intentions.*-There are of late ruim- 

“ bers of jesuits and friars come into this king- 
“ dom. These people have ['resumed to set 
“ up schools of popish superstition, an' 4 friaries, 

“ some of which areinyourdistrit't. lain not for 
“ persecuting any persons for theiropinions in 
“ religion. It is contrary to humanity, and 
“ the tenets of our most excellent religion, to 
“ prosecute or despise a person for being of a 
“ different faith from ourselves. But it is a 
“ true rule of human (economy, that charity 
“ begins at home. I believe most of the resi- 
dentpapistsof tl#s kingdom would bepeacea- 
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*f ble subjects, if itwasnotforthearrivalofaum- 
“ bers of jesuits and friars, who were banished 
“from other kingdoms as pests to civil society. 
“ The wisdom of the most bigoted popish eoun- 
“ tries have thought it necessary to* banish 
“ them, for their attempt to overturn every 
“ rule and order among men ; even Kings 
“ themselves have near been made the sacrifice 
“ of their blind zeal. From these circumstan- 
“ ces, I should recommend it to your care to 
“ watch them ; you have several ways to 
“ punish them, by presentment, or indi Ament, 
“for assuming fun 6tions and characters not 
“ allowed by law.” 

From a late publication relative to the af¬ 
fairs of Ireland, in 1763, 1764, it appears that 
“ many of the persons concerned in the risings 
“ both in the north and south of that king- 
“ dom, had been indicted for high treason, that 
“ several had been executed upon the statute,— 
“that combinations had been formed against 
“ paying the church dues,—that these combi- 
“ nationsliad been attended with circumstances 
“ more terrible andalarming than was generally 
“known,— that many papists in the dio- 
“ cese of Waterford, who were tenants at 
“ will, and who were liable to be displaced to 
“ their great disadvantage, had entered into 
“ these combinations againsttlie minister of the 
“ parish,—that being acquainted, that if they 
“ did join in such combinations, they would be 
“ dismissed, they replied, that if they were 
“ dismissed they could not help it, that it 
“ would be a misfortune, but that it would 
“ be still the least of two evils ; for they had 
“ better be dismissed, than have their throats 
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** cut, wliich would be the certain consequence 
“ of their refusing to concur in the combina- 

, i u 

“ tion. And it was understood, that a com- 
“ binatipn into which associates were pressed 
“ by the fear of death, and in which, there- 
“ fore, many violate the peace of the state, 
“ contrary to their inclination and interest, 
“ might in a short time subvert the constitu- 
“ tion, and defeat all the laws that had been 

enaCted to preventpublie evils, arising from 
“ the growth of popery.” Page 47, 48 — 
84, 85 . 

I desire it may be observed, that these ex- 
traCts are appealed to only as exhibiting evi¬ 
dence of the spirit of popery in Ireland, at the 
periods of time in question ; and that I have 
omitted all reflections intermixed with the nar¬ 
ratives, farther than was necessary to conneCt 
the accounts of the main faCts, not only as I 
am no judge of the truth or propriety of such 
reflections, but as they are nothing to my pur¬ 
pose, which is to shew by competent evidence, 
in answer to the pamphlet ascribed to Lord 
Taaft’e, and other publications to the same ef¬ 
fect, that the temper of the Irish papistslias 
not been so peaceable and submissive to go¬ 
vernment, as the writers of those pamphlets 
have effected to represent. It is to little pur¬ 
pose to say, that these disturbers of the public 
peace were the scum and refuse of the people. 
Sir Edward Newnham, we see, was candid, 
enough to believe that “ most of the resident 
“ papists of Ireland would be peaceable subjects, 
“ if it were not for the number of jesuits and 
“ friars among them.” It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the roman catholic nobility and 
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gentry of that kingdom might find the means 
to controul the influence of these jesuits upon 
the common people ; and, ds they are under 
the prote&ion of no civil law* why do they 
not, unless they consider these jesuits as in¬ 
cased in the armour of the church, to which 
good catholics of every degree are equally 
obliged to submit Theconsequencesof which 
principle to those protestant governments un¬ 
der which they entertain it, sojourn, need not be 
explained. 



POSTSCRIPT: 

containing 

Remarks on a lace Apology for the Catholics 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


IIAT has been offered in the foregoing 
Considerations, tending to shew the danger of 
tolerating popery, will, I hope, be understood, 
as it was intended, to include-a defence of the 
laws of our country that have laid the papists 
under those restraints and incapacities of which 
they are disposed at this period so loudly to 
complain. Our ancestors took their accounts 
of popish principles from books which the 
church of Rome had authenticated in form, 
and the • circumstances attending the treasons 
and conspiracies of which so many particular 
papists had been convicted, afforded sufficient 
reason to conclude that their church patro¬ 
nized their attempts, and applied, her princi¬ 
ples to the justification of the criminals. With 
this complicated evidence before them, it be¬ 
came necessary to guard the constitution from 
the effects of the perpetual machinations of 
these dangerous inmates, by such laws as 
would be most effectual in depriving them of 
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ihe power of accomplishing the pi is chief they 
never ceased to meditate; 

The present pretence for having those laws 
superseded, is, that the occasions upon which 
they were enadted no longer subsist. The 
meaning of which, to make this a good reason 
for silencing those laws, should be, that the 
papists have now renounced those principles 
which rendered their forefathers obnoxious to 
the government under which they lived. For 
barely to say, that the papists have not, for 
some years backward, engaged in the same 
kind of treasons and conspiracies that their 
forefathers did, is only saying that the laws 
enadted for securing the public against the 
pernicious tendency of their principles, have 
had a good effedt : which,- while the same 
principles are still espoused by the papists 
of the present age, is the best reason in the 
World for continuing the laws against them 
in full force and vigour; as the natural conse¬ 
quence of repealing them must be, an imme¬ 
diate return to their endeavours to subvert our 
constitution, to which they must be urged by 
their principles with the more alacrity, as they 
might then take their measures for that pur¬ 
pose with impunity. 

If indeed the papists of the present times can 
give sufficient assurance to our governors in 
church and state, that they have absolutely 
and effedtually renounced those obnoxious 
principles . which their forefathers espoused, 
and have adopted others perfedtly reconcileable 
to their dutiful submission to the present go¬ 
vernment of Great Britain and Ireland, they 
will then have a plea for toleration, which 

N 
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must make all the arguments against it, taken 
from the contrary supposition, go for nothing. 
They will then stand upon the same footing 
with the protestant dissenters from our eccle¬ 
siastical establishment; and whenever it can 
be made appear that they have the same affec¬ 
tion for, and the same common interest to 
support, the civil constitution of these king¬ 
doms upon its present basis, the toleration of 
popery, as a merely religious se£t, will, upon 
protestant principles, stand clear of all ob¬ 
jection. 

The question then is, “ have the papists of 
“ these days disclaimed, or have they, in any 
“ degree, modified, the pernicious principles 
“ of their forefathers, so as to put themselves 
“ into a condition to be tolerated with equal 
“ safety to the state, as the protestant dissenters 
“ are tolerated?” 

To enable us to judge of this matter, it hath 
happened very seasonably, and very fortu- 
nntely for the public, that a book hath just 
appeared on the behalf of the papists, which 
gives us sufficiently full and clear information 
on thathead,intitled,— An apology for the Ca¬ 
tholics of Great Britain and Ireland, humbly 
offered to the consideration of the King's most 
excellent . Majesty , and both houses of Par¬ 
liament. 

The catholics, as they chuse to call them¬ 
selves, having furnished us with this test of 
their principles, at a time when they thought it 
necessary to give the government the most fa¬ 
vourable view both of their religious and poli¬ 
tical tenets, cannot complain of any wrong we 
do them, in being determined by their own 
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representation : and if it shall appear from a 
short examination of this apology, that the 
papists of the present times still adhere, with¬ 
out any modification, to the religious,and po¬ 
litical system of the most obnoxious of their 
forefathers, the inference will be obvious that 
they ought still to be kept within the same re¬ 
straints. 

Let us then begin with inquiring what were 
the principal inducements with our forefathers 
to enaft the penal and incapacitating laws 
against papists, now in force? And these were 
chiefly three: 

1. Their acknowledging, and professing 
their absolute submission to a foreign juris¬ 
diction, at utter enmity with every govern¬ 
ment administred by a protestant sovereign.* 

2. Their principle of intolerance, exclu¬ 
ding all who differ from their religious tenets, 
or who refuse obedience to the foreign jurisdic¬ 
tion abovementioned, from all civil privileges, 
and dooming them to capital punishment, un¬ 
der the name of heretics. 

3. Their assiduous and never ceasing en¬ 
deavours to seduce the subjects of protestant 
states to these pernicious principles. 

* Perhaps ii fliould rather have been fait], “ at utter enmity with 
“ every government which will not admit of its arbitrary deciftons, 
“ whether proteflant or not." For thus is the pope charaflerifcd by 
“ the Enghlh parliament of 1536.——“The bilhop of Rome 
“ (whom iome call the pope) who had long darkened Cod's word, 
“ that it might ferve his pomp, glory,, avarice, ambition, and ty. 

rantry, both upon the fouls, bodies and goods of all chriftians, 
“ excluding Chrill out of the rule of man’s foul, and princes out of 
“ their dominions.” Burnet Hifl. ofthe Reformation,vol. I.p. 211. 
For doubtlefs this was no proteflant parliament with rtfpett to the 
doctr inal articles of the RomiQi faith, 

N 8 
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The person at the head of this foreign juris¬ 
diction, is agreed, on all hands, to be the 
pope or the bishop of Rome, of whose pre-emi¬ 
nence opr apologist, in the name.of all catho¬ 
lics, gives the following account. 

“ In the catholic church there is the pope, 
“ or supreme representative and vicar of Jesus 
“ Christ upon earth, as being the successor of 
“ St. Peter in the see of Rome; and the parti- 
“ cular,, church of Rome, for this reason, is 
“ stilcd the mother and mistress of all other 
“ churches, and the invariable centre of their 
“ unity. The heads of other particular cliur- 
“ ches are also all princes of the catholic 
“ church, and vicars and representatives of 
“ Jesus Christ in the districts of their respec- 
“ live governments; as are likewise all priests, 
“ for they all represent Jesus Christ in thedis- 
4< charge of the functions of their ministry. 
41 But for the purposes of good government, 
“ the priests are subordinate to the bishops, 

“ the bishops to the archbishops, and all to- 
44 get her to the supreme representative of Je- 
“ sus Christ, the bishop of Rome.” Apolo¬ 
gy, p. 136. 

But if all together, then the Vicar-princes 
among others, and the degrees of subordina¬ 
tion will then stand thus: “ the priests are 
“ subordinate to the bishops, the bishops to 
“ the archbishops, the archbishops to the 
“princes, and the princes to the pope.” But 
by lumping them all together, he. avoided men¬ 
tioning, that according to the catholic faith, 
the clergy are not subordinate to princes, even 
in the districts of their respective governments, 
at the same time that the princes are subordi¬ 
nate to the pope. 
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With respeft to the subordination of princes 
to the pope, he is indeed sufficiently explicit 
in what lollows, 

“ The pope, by the authority of the power 
11 received from the son of God, is the head 
“ of Christians, the pastor of the people, the 
“ father of kings, and God’s vicegerent upon 
“ earth,” p. 138. And again; *• it has al- 
“ ways been judged necessary that thereshould 
“ be between princes, not so much an i in par-’ 
“ tial chief, as an universal father of the 
cc whole family of Jesus Christ, who might 
“ decide their differences, moderate, by his 
“ counsels, the violence of those who have 
“ engaged in unjust enterprizes, and unite 
“ their power and arms for guarding the faith, 
“ from the attempts of its natural enemies.” 

139 . 

Will the apologist then grant, that heretical 
princes, withdrawing themselves and their 
people from the obedience of the mother and 
mistress of all other churches, and of the uni¬ 
versal father of the whole family of Jesus 
Christ, are not the natural enemies of the 
faith ? It is a question of consequence to his 
apology. For if he does not make this con¬ 
cession, it Avill unavoidably follow, that all, 
catholics, and English and Irish catholics 
among others, hold it a principal part of the 
pope’s office to unite the power and arms of 
catholic princes against the natural enemies of 
the faith, in Great Britain and Ireland as well 
as elsewhere^ 

It is of very litte significance, to protestant 
princes, and protestant states, that this apolo¬ 
gist pretends to limit the pope’s interference 
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among catholic princes to a mere mediatorship, 
with respeft to their differences one among 
another. Their obedience to the pope requires, 
that they should unite their power and arms 
against the rebellious sons of this common fa¬ 
ther of kings wherever they are found. And 
however gracious his holiness may be to those 
who will accept of his mediation, there is 
plainly nothing, according to this apologist, 
for those who will not, but utter extermi¬ 
nation. 

Where then is the difference between this 
doftrine of this catholic apologist and that ot 
Sanctarellus , who, as the apologist informs us, 
taught that “ the popes cannot only excom- 
‘! nmnicatc princes, but also deprive them of 
“ their kingdoms, absolve their subjects from 
“ their allegiance, and afterwards give their 
“ states to whom he thinks proper, either for 
“ heresy, apostasy, or for not having defended 

11 the church.” p. 142.-Iu what docs this 

do6trine differ from that of the apologist, for 
if the pope has authority to unite the power 
and arms of catholic princes against the natu¬ 
ral enemies of the church, and it apostate and 
heretical princes are such enemies, nothing 
can be more absurd than to suppose the pope 
has not the authority, to use his own proper 
and peculiar power and arms for the same sa¬ 
cred purpose ! 

The apologist would persuade us that this 
clo£trine wa**'thought strange when broached 
by Sanctarellus, even at the same time that he 
carries us as far back as Gregory VII (the fa¬ 
mous Hildebamd) for the original of it, who 
lived near < ©DO years before Sanctarellus, 
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Would he pretend that any of the popes after 
Gregory, renounced this doctrine, * or that 

* To the fa ft may be called a Roman catholic writer cited by Du 
Pleffis in his Myfitrium Iniquitatis, p. 245. Ed. 1611. “ Et 

“ hax ab Hildebrando, quipiimus imperium pontificium condidit, 
quod fucceflores per quadringetitos quinquaginta continenter an- 
“ nos, invito mundo, invitis imperatoribus, adco auxere. ut inferos 
fuperos in fervitutem redegerint atque fub jugum miferint, atque 
** cunfla fulmine perterritent, 

‘i Quo bruta tellus, & vaga flumina, 

“ Quo ftyx& invifi horrida tamari 
“ Sedes, atlantaeufque finis 

“ Concutitur. Mutat ima fummis.” 

With refpeft to the pope’s pretenfions to the power of depofing 
princes, we have fo ftrong an infiance of the holy fee’s inflexibility 
upon that point, in the Bate papers collefled by Edward Earl of 
Clarendon, lately publiflied, that I need not make any excufe to the 
protefiant reader for lengthening this note with fo curious and re« 
markable a teftimony. In the year 1633, father Leander, a Bene- 
difline monk, obtained leave of King Charles I. by the means of 
fecretary Windebank, and under pretence of vifititig his relations, to 
come over from Douay to England. See p, 72, of thefe ftatepa* 
pers. When he was got hither, he was in no hafte to go back, and, 
as it fiiould feem, was permitted to flay, upon the pretence of being 
ufeful to the government in procuring the Engliflt roman ills to take 
the oath of allegiance and fitpremacy to the king. The pope had 
ifiued a bull prohibiting the catholic fubjefh of England to take that 
oath. Leander fet on foot a correfpondence with feme perfons of 
power at Rome, particularly the cardinals Barberini and Bentivo- 
glio, wherein he ufed divers arguments to fhew the expedience of 
fufpending the execution of the abovementioned bull, and, among 
the refl, the probability of bringing over the whole kingdom of 
England to the catholic faith by luch a meafure. He even fet him- 
felf to defend the oath, and to fhew, by certain qualifications of the 
terms in which it was expreffed, that it was not incompatible with 
the obedience due from a good catholic to the holy fee. Among his 
correfpondents at Rome, was one Richard Reade, procurator of the 
congregation of the benedi&ines in England, who went by the 
name of John Wilfrid Selbye, See p. 169. This Wilfrid, or 
Wilford, as he calls himfelf, had the care of Leander’s correfpon¬ 
dence at Rome, and, as appears, informed him, from time to time, 
how bis intelligence and his propofals were received and reliihc4 bjf 
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Sanctarcllus was tlie only writer who advanced 
it in all that interval between Gregory VII and 
Lewis XIII? 

the apoftolic government, which it feerns was fo very indifferently, 
that Wilford advifed him, for his own fake, to meddle no more with 
the controverly about the oath, and having given Leander his rea- 
fonswhy the oath as enjoined by the Erighfh government would not 
pafs at Rome, he fays:—“ I fear, therefore, tome other form of oath 
“ mutt be thought upon, whereby his majefty may ab indam lv, and 
“ fuperabundantly, if any thing can fuperabound in this kind, be 
“ fecured of his fnbjefls fidelity, and yet there be no entrenching 
“ upon fubjeSx confcience, nor the authority of this feat, which, 
“ having flood for her right fo many ages, in the caufe of dtpofing 
“ princes, will be very unwilling to permit the oath as the words 
“ lie, although gloffcd with another intention. Look over the 
“ oath, which ufually is exhibited to the catholics in Ireland ; ex- 
“ amine other forms of oaths in catholic countries, add to them, aug- 
“ ment them, and endeavour to form them in that kind, and in 
“ thofe words, which may fecure and content his majeily, as is molt 
“ juft and reaforiable to be done ; yet take heed of meddling with 
“ deponibility of princes, for that article will never pafs here.” 
State papers. See. p. 272. 1 cannot help obfervirig that our apolo- 

gift feetns to be playing the fame game with this father Leander, arid 
probably the checks he mentions, in his juftificative piece (lately 
fubjoined to the apology,) to have received flora fome of his own 
Communion, might be vn terms like thole of father Wiiford. The 
apologitl pretends that the doftrine of SanElarellus appeared flrarige 
in France ; which however was by n< means the cate ; for, befides 
the remains of the leaguers who efpoufed it, it was not without the 
approbation of liime learned men, who had no connexion with that 
infamous faftion. Gabriel Naude, for example, library-keeper to 
cardinal Mazarine, charaflerifes Gregory VII. ituhe following re- 
fpeftful terms, “ He was one of the greateft pillars of the church, 
“ and to fpeak of him frncerely and impartially, he was the firll who 
put her in pofleffton of herfranchil'es, and who freed the fovereign 
“ pontifs from the flavery of the emperors.” Bayle, Gregory 
VII. Rem. [A.} And indeed, whatever might bethought of the 
doftrine of Gregory or Santtarellus upon political emergencies by 
particular catholic princes, it always was uniformly the doftrine of 
the holy fee, and of the capital writers in behalf of the church, fuch 
as Beilarmine and Baronius, the latter of whom, as we fhall fed 
prefently, derived this fuperiority of the popes above kings and ema 
perors from a much remoter fourcc than Gregory VII, . In the year 
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It is indeed probable enough that Sancta * 
rellus might be put upon writing this book by 
the Spaniards, to mortify thfe French king and 
his ministers ; but still we find it was approved 
and authorized by the Roman pontif, and that 
the French alone, for political reasons, opposed 
and condemned the doctrine of it. The apo¬ 
logist would have us believe that he approves 
pf the methods taken by the French to suppress 
this doctrine, though indeed he hath no where 
said so in express terms. But all. this is but 
mere grimace, for there is not one step taken 
by the French in contesting this unlimited 
power of the pope, as represented by this apo¬ 
logist, which he hath not reprobated in some 
passage or other of this very apology. 

“ The Parisian faculty of divinity, he in- 
“ forms us, in a full assembly, condemned the 
“ doctrine of Sauctarellus , though it was fa- 
“ voured by some of the old league ” p. 143 . 
He might, and he ought to have added, “ and 
“ by the whole body of Jesuits.”* What the 

* 573 > Gregory’s body was fearched for in Sr. Matthew's church 
at Salerno, and faidtobe found, and the following epitaph inlcribcd 
upon a monument ere Bed to his memory by Marc Antony Colonna, 
archbifhop of that fee. “ Gregorio VII. Soanenft, Pont. Opt. 
11 Max. Ecciefiallicje Libertatis vindici acerrimo, affertori con flan* 
“ tiffimo, tjui, dum Romani Pomificis auBoritatem adverfus Hen- 
“ rici pcrfidiam'llrcnuc tuetur, Salerni fanfte decubuit, anno dom. 
“ »o8g. 8 Kal. Junii.” It is now near zoo years fincc this ho¬ 
nour was done to Gregory VII. for hisftretmous afleriing the papal 
power againft the Emperor Henry IV. and if in all that time the 
apologill cannot find one inftance where the popes have declaimed it, 
be ytill bring his Britifh and Irifh catholics into a difagreeable alter¬ 
native, viz. either of elpoufing SanBarellus’s doBrine, or of defeat, 
ing the holy fee in its claim of a JatherJhip over kings. See Eaylc, 
ubi fupra, Rem. [Q.J 

* See the examination of the jefuits upon this doBrine of SanBa- 
rellus, by the parliament of Paris, in the Monarchic dc Socipfcs 
RemarqucsJux k chap. 6. p. 6o, 
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apologist thought of this condemnation, w 6 
shall see when we come to the reasons they 
gave for it. 

In the mean time we go on with him.- 

“ And not to leave the king’s power inactive 
“ on so important an occasion, the parlia- 
“ menr, which was then the depository of it, 
“ cited the principal fathers of the Jesuits to 
“ appear before them, and obliged them to 
“ sign a declaration, whereby they condem- 
f‘ ned it, and to procure a like declaration to 
“ be subscribed bv all the provincials andrec- 
tors, and by six elders of each of their col- 
“ leges in France; and the parliament after- 
“ wards ordered the book to be burnt by the 
“ hands of the common executioner, with 
“ a prohibition to all booksellers to sell £}.ny 
11 of the like quality.” Ibid. 

The parliament of France decided in this in¬ 
stance, against the pope, a point of his holi¬ 
ness’s pastoral prerogative, of no small import¬ 
ance ; a point, which, as appears by the li¬ 
censing Hanctarellus's book at Rome, the pope 
was by no means disposed to give up. The 
parliament did more; they obliged a whole 
body of ecclesiastics, the pope’s own creatures, 
to condemn the dofitrine asserting this prero¬ 
gative, by a formal subscription, and doomed 
the book that contained it to the flames. 

Does the Apologist think they did right in 
taking this process upon them ? He hath not 
told us whether he does or no ; but we may 
jparn perhaps a little more of his mind by con-: 
sidering what he says of the doings of another 
parliament on a similar occasion. 

Speaking of* the title conferred upon king 
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Henry VIII. of supreme head of the church 
tinder Christ, he says, “ let us touch upon the 
“ nature of the power that invested the king 
“ with this high-sounding prerogative, this 
“ blasphemous jurisdiction, as Calyin,calls it, 
ft and dissolved his marriage with Catherine 
“ of Arragon. What was the power that was 
“ able to effed these mighty matters? it was 
“ nothing more than the parliament of Eng* 
,c land ; an assembly of men, that aeknow- 
/£ ledge themselves fallible; for if they did 
“ not they would not so often haye rescin- 
“ ded their own a6ts. An assembly of men, 
“ intirely calculated for judging and de- 
<f ciding in civil matters, and for enacting 
“ laws for the purposes of good government, 
“ according to the several contingencies of 
“ temporal concerns. But these same men 
“ could venture out of their latitude, and 

what the consciences of all the rest of chris* 
“ tendom abhorred as unjustifiable, they, with 
“ a composure of conscience, and acquies- 
“ cence of mind in well-doing, brought to 
“ pass.” p. 59- 

Every word of which Sanctarellus might 
with equal justice and propriety have applied 
to the parliament of Paris. “ An assembly of 
<£ men calculated intirely for civil matters—• 
“ fallible—often rescinding their own ads-— 
“ confined, by the nature of their powers, to 
“ temporal matters—going out of their lati- 
<£ tude to decide what the universal father of 
“ Christians might or might not do in cases of 
“ heresy and apostasy—and bringing to pass 
“ what, iathe days of Henry VIII. the cou- 
“ sciences of.all good catholics would un- 
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‘l doubtedly have abhorred as unjustifiable." 

the apologist say, that the two cases dif¬ 
fer;—that for a parliament toexempt their prince 
from papal censures in cases of heresy or apo¬ 
stasy, and to confer upon him the title and 
privileges of the supreme bead of the church, 
are two things, that, in point of presumption, 
will admit of no comparison ? 

I ask his pardon; the difference between the 
f.wo cases, if he has given us a true account of 
the Frenchmen’s reasons for their decisions, is 
imperceptible. 

“ The French argued against Sanctarellus, ” 
says he, “ in support of their kings, that they 
“ were appointed by the hand of God, who 
“ had made use of their swords [the people’s 
“ swords,] for placing the crown on their 
“ head, and God had not laid down apostasy, 
“ heresy, or any other crime, as a condition 
“ to make void their authority, it being his 
** will to make equally the good and bad to 
“ reign ; consequently they could not be dc- 
“ posed but by God himself, nor forfeit their 
“ authority by any crime.” p. 145, 

But, if this be true, kings are totally a dis¬ 
tinct power from popes ; popes can have? no 
more authority over kings, than kings have 
over popes. TheAlmighty and immediate power 
of God intervenes in both cases to exclude all 
other authority ; according to the Frenchmen, 
the pope could have nothing to do with their 
king, even though he were an heretic or an 
apostate, and the parliament of France in thus 
judging, and upon these principles, did indeed 
neither less nor more in effeCt than the pailia- 
ment of England did in declaring Henry VUE 
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to be the supreme head of the church under 
Christ. For a king of Fiance, being an he¬ 
retic, was authorized by this* determination to 
set up an heretical church in his own kingdom, 
and to become the supreme head of it/as much 
as Henry VIII. of England, and with as little 
regard to the pope. 

For let us ask, how did the, pope endeavour 
to help himself, on this revolt of the king and 
parliament of England? “ He thundered a 
“ most terrible sentence of deposition against 
“ the king, and designed to commit the exe- 
“ cution of it to the emperor.” Burnet, hist. 
Reform, vol. 1. p. 211. In other words, he 
put in pra&ice the dodtrine of the apologist; he 
endeavoured to unite the arms of certain catho¬ 
lic powers to defend the faith against the natu¬ 
ral enemy of it. But the parliament of France 
were of opinion that his holiness overshot him¬ 
self in this business, and had no authority to 
pass any such sentence. The apologist may 
now choose whether he will acquit or condemn 
the French parliament, for it is now clear that 
the parliament of England must be acquitted 
or condemned along with it.* 

* See bifhop Burnet’s cenfure of Mr. Dc.Meaux’s Wftory of 
tlic variations of the proteftant churches (at the end of his letter to 
Mr. Theve.not , containing a cenfure of Mr. Lt Grand’s hi dory of 
king Henry the eighth’s divorce,) p. 33, 34 ; where the bilhopob. 
ferves, that “ the French courts of parliament are the laft relbrt 
“ even in fpititual matters; and receive all appeals under the pre- 
“ tence of fome abide in the lenience, fo that the whole excrcife of 
“ the epif'cop.al power is lubjeft to the fecular court. And,” fays 
his lordlhip, “ whatloever they may talk of their union wbh the 
“ holy fee, even in this they are alfo lubjeft to the fecular court, 
“ ftnee no bull or breve can be executed in France without an ap- 
“ probation from thence. And yet thefe are the men that complain 

of the king’s fupremacy among us, though there is nothing clearer 
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It is a vexatious case upon the apologist, I 
own ; but before we part I will shew him some¬ 
thing still more ' Wonderful, namely, that a 
king and parliament of England could not 
only mate a church, but upon occasion a pope, 
and that in spite of the cardinal-eledlors. 

But, notwithstanding his fair words, let no 
man imagine that he thinks as the French par¬ 
liament did. Shall lie reverse his own system 
du fond cn comble ? If the French divinity is 
good, what must become of the apologist’s 
father of kings, and God's vicegerent on earth f 
A strange father surely, who has no authority 
to disinherit a rebellious and apostate son; and 
a strange vicegerent of God, who has no pow¬ 
er or authority to punish apostasy, the most 
grievous crime that can be committed against 
God ! For as the case is stated by the Sor- 
bonnists, the pope’s spiritual power is excluded 
from it equally with his temporal. Whereas 
our apologist is riot for having the pope made 
so contemptible. 

“ Besides, say the Frenchmen, if kings 
,l could be deposed by the popes, it would 
“ follow, that the popes are their superiors in 
“ temporals, such deposition being an adt of 
“ superior jurisdiction.” Apology, p. 145. 

This however does plainly follow from our 
apologist’s dodtrine. “ If the pope,” says he, 

“ was made contemptible by the little respedt 
“ princes might hear him, what opinion should 
“ they have of his being able to effedl those 
“ purposes? [Namely, the purposes, among 

** than that this fervitude lies.much heavier on them than it does on 
“ ns." Which the hilltop goes on to Ihew. This waft was pub. 
tidied in 1689. 
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others, of uniting the power and arms of ca¬ 
tholic princes for guarding the faith from the 
attempts of its natural enemies.] “ And what 
“ authority could he pretend to for appeasing 
“ their differences ? They mould force him to 
“ keep within the bounds of his spiritual power, 
“ without interfering with their temporal in - 
‘ ‘ terests ; and yet the fire of war would be kind- 
“ led among them with such heat, as to de- 
“ stroy themselves and their states in flames.” 
P. 139- 

Why, ay; to be sure the popes have extin¬ 
guished many more of these flames than they 
have kindled. But how should the popes be 
able to do either without exercising a tempo¬ 
ral power superior to the power of those prin¬ 
ces, with whose interests they interfere? Par¬ 
ticularly how, without such superior temporal 
power, should they be able to unite the power 
and arms of catholic princes against the natu¬ 
ral enemies of the faith, heretics and apostates? 
The dodtrine therefore of the Frenchmen must 
be wrong, in the opinion of the apologist, and 
his producing it withan implied approbation is 
but a copy of his countenance. 

The reader will be pleased to observe, that, 
should the apologist be called to account for 
these opposite dodtrines, he hath managed the 
matter so as to come off by distinguishing be¬ 
tween the French arguments against Sanctarel 
lus, and his own in behalf of the pope’s supe¬ 
riority. And indeed, after the high-sounding 
attributes he hath given to the pope, it would 
be ridiculous to suppose him in earnest, when 
he pretends to urge what follows in the French¬ 
men’s argument as the catholic sentiments of 
British and Irish papists. 
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Let us, however, allow for a while, thatthe 
remaining part of,the argument is his, own, 
though ascribed to the Frenchmen, and Upon 
that presumption examine to what it will 
amount. 

“ But the popes are so far from being supe- 
te rior to them [kings] in that point [tempo- 
“ rals,] that, on the contrary, the most re- 
“ nowned of antiquity have ingenuously de- 
“ dared, that they were inferior to them, and 
“ that their power was purely spiritual. There 
“ is ample testimony of this in a letter of pope 
“ Gelasius to the Emperor AnaStasius ; Pela- 
“ gius I. acknowledged the same, in a letter 
“ to Childebert king of France ; and St. 

Gregory to the Emperor Mauritius, and in 
“ such express terms, that their intention 
“ cannot be doubtful.” p. 146. 

This picking three popes out of three hun¬ 
dred, of which three, Gregory, the latest, 
died eleven hundred years ago, to witness their 
inferiority to temporal princes, is pleasant 
enough. But let us hear what they have to say. 

Gelasius, in the epistle referred to, says no¬ 
thing of superiority or inferiority. He only 
says that the popes and emperors a&ed in dis¬ 
tinct: provinces, and -were mutually serviceable 
to each other, ut et modestia utriusque ordinis 
curartlur, ne estolleretur utroquc suff'ultus.* 
The consequence of which doftfine is, that 
the pope is excluded from every degree of tem¬ 
poral power, in dired contradidiori to the apo¬ 
logist, who is not pleased with those who are 
for forcing his holiness to keep within the 

* Gelafius de anathenutis vinculo, apud Pleflacum Myft. Iniq. 

p. 78. 
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tiohnds of Ills spiritual power, p. 139. 
this is not the worst; for Platina tells us, there 
were accounts extant, that this very pope Ge- 
lasitis excbnimunicatecl theEmperor Anastasius 
for being a favourer of heretics, and*particu' 
larly of Acacius; of which Platina makes a 
precedent for other popes to follow in similar 
cases.* What security an heretic prince could 
have in the temporal inferiority of such a 
pope, let the reader judge. 

Pelagius, the next example, was in woeful 
plight when lie wrote to Childebert. He had, 
by attempting to force the council of Constan¬ 
tinople upon the Italian bishops, to please the 
Emperor Justinian, provoked those bishops to 
revolt, and to withdraw from liis obedience. 
On this occasion lie applied to Narses the em¬ 
peror’s general, then in Italy, to reduce the 
rebellious bishops to order by force of arms ; 
and, for his encouragement, decreed that 
“ heretics and schismatics might be punished 
“ by the secular powers, when they could not 
“ be cured by reason and argument. Pela¬ 
gius being thus at war with his neighbouring 
bishops, he could not expefit that much regard 
should be shewn him by the French bishops at 
a greater distance, and who disliked the coun- 

* Sun! qui feribant Gclafium excommunicafle Anaftafium im« 
peratorem Conllantinopolitanum, Zenonis fuccclTorem, quod 
hmrelicis & Acacio faveret. Unde conflat imperalorem erraotem in 
fide, & monitum, fi non parucrit a Pontifice Romano excommum- 
cari potTe. Platina in Gelajio, 1 Edit.,Colon. 1562.fi. 61. 

+' Pelagius—conilituit ut haereiici & fchifmatki coerccri eliam 
fccuiarium manu pollent, quando ad faniiatem rationibui non de« 
duceremure, Platina, ut J'ufira, fi. 69, 
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cil of Constantinople as much as the Italians 
did. In this state of things the French bishops 
held a council at fcaris, under the authority of 
their King Childebert, without taking the 
least notice of the pope. What should poor 
Pelagius do in such a case? A council assem¬ 
bled without any notice taken of the pope, 
might be a bad precedent for the holy see. On 
the other hand, to anathematize their pro¬ 
ceedings, might disoblige Childebert, which 
was by no means convenient; He therefore 
made a virtue of necessity, and sent the con¬ 
fession of his faith to the French monarch, to 
shew his obedience, as he says, to kings, to 
whom the scriptures enjoined subjection.* 
Now if any thing can be made of this with re- 
spedt to papal inferiority, it certainly is that 
popes are inferior to kings in spiritual matters; 
and if Pelagius’s doctrine was sound, I do not 
see wherein our English parliament went wrong 
in conferring the supreme headship of the 
church under Christ upon Henry VIII. 

The submission of Gregory to a law of the 
emperor Maurice, which intrenched no. little 
on the privileges of the church, f is well known, 

* “ Quanto nobis Audio ac labore fatagendum eft, ut pro au- 
ferendoi'ulpicionis fcandalo obfequium confeflionis noftrae Regibus 
miniftremus, quibus nos etiam fubditos effe fan&as fcripturae praeci- 
piunt.”—How pinching muft that diftrefs have been which could 
wring thcfe words from a pope ? It ftiould feeta indeed that fome 
i'ulpicions of his hoiinefi’s heterodoxy had been entertained by the 
French bifliops. We have heard of a civil fovereign qualifying 
his fubmiflion to a pope with, Non tibi, fed Petro. Pelagius might 
have fome fuch falvo in fending his confeftion to the French council, 
Non, vobisy- ftd Regi vs/lro. 

+ Nq ^uis miles, nondum expleta, militia, rationalis, aut admini. 
ftrationi publics: implicitus, nili raiioaibus prius redditis, ad eccleft- 
allicum man us admitterctur, 
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and has often been cited as binding to bis sue* 
cessors by protestant writers; in which it seems 
they are justified by the French antagonists of 
Sanftarellus, and seemingly by our apologist. 
But if we are to suppose Gregory V> be in ear¬ 
nest in this instance, why not in those passa¬ 
ges M'herfe he makes the title of Universal Bi¬ 
shop a mark Of antichrist? If this be true doc¬ 
trine, what becomes of the apologist’s Univer¬ 
sal Father of the whole family of Jesus Christ? 
p. 13£». Beit not forgot, however, that Baro¬ 
nins will not allow that Gregory was guilty of 
either of these aCbs of humility; and boldly af¬ 
firms that Gregory, in promulging the empe¬ 
ror’s law, tnade some alterations in it, and 
thereby shewed, it seems, that the apostolic 
power was superior to the imperial .* 

There is no occasion to proceed any farther 
with the apologist on this head; and I have 
only gone through these last examples to shew 
his skill and fidelity as an historian, and dare 
Venture my credit that there is not one point 
of history in his whole book wherein he hath 
Shewn more candor, honesty, or judgement, 
than in these instances.f After all, he may, 

* Baronins utiqne, qui nihil non ad fuum commodum vertir, ita 
firomiilgaffe cavillacur, ut cam emendarit, in eoque ipfo authorimem 
apoftoiicam, pnneipis lege fuperiorem oftendcrit. PUJfocus, Myjl, 
Iniq. p. n 2. 

+ That fuch a writer as the apologift fhould avail bimfelf of every 
fophiilical art in turning hiflorical incidents to the account of his 
caufe, is not wonderful. It is a trade to which, in all probability, 
he hath been bred from his youth. But one cannot without con« 
cern obferve any thing of the like fort in a .writer whofe fuperior 
rank, education, and pretenfions to liberal lentiment fhould fet him 
above ferving any caufe by a partial reprefentation of fa&jof which, 

02 
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as I observed above, alledge, that be does not 
make himself answerable either for the dodtrine 
• 

if he was not well informed bimfelf, he had better have left the 
whole (ubjefVto the management ofintercfted pricfls artd jefuits, than 
have'foiled his r^aeftable page with the dirty colourings which were 
only to be borrowed from them. A few citations from a late per¬ 
formance, intituled, Thoughts, F.Jfays, and Maxims, chiefly reli¬ 
gious find political, the work of a gentleman of dillinfhon, will ex¬ 
plain what 1 here allude to, “ It is allowed by all the mod fenfibte 
“ and candid writers among the roman catholics,” fays this author, 

<! that the many abui'es which have crept into the pratlice and wor- 
“ Chip of the church, were perhaps oc.cafioned in part by the cor- 
“ ruption of the churchmen,and their too great plenitude of power.” 
p. 42.—-And, for aught that we gain by this allowance, perhaps 
not, even hi part. For by thefe reftriflions it is left doubtful whe¬ 
ther any of thefe many abufes were occaltoned by the corruption of 
churchmen, or their loo great plenitude of power. And if thefe 
abufes did not arife from thefe caiifes, it might fairly be queftioned 
.whether there was any con option or any excefs of power among the 
churchmen at all ? From how martv writers of his own communion 
might this gentleman have learned how little room there is for fuels 
falvos and limitations ? The fingle remonflrance of the council of 
Pifa to the emperor Maximilian, dated November 12, 1511, is 
fufficient to fhew the Hate of the church, and the difpofitioti of pow¬ 
erful churchmen, in thofe days. This was fix, and but fix years 
before Luther began his oppolition to indulgences. And concerning 
thefe the difmgenuous Boifuei himfelf could fay, that “ mofl of the 
“ preachers of that time treated of nothing hut indulgences, pilgrima- 
“ ges, and alms to be btfluwed upon the Monks, nor Tpalte of the 
“ grace of Chrift, as much as they ought to have done.” llifl. Var. 
Part I. B. v. left. t. Nay, even this Hill more dilingenuous apo- 
logifl could ptevail with himlelf to acknowledge, that “ the abufes 
“ of indulgences were then very great, and cried aloud for redrefs.” 
p. 35. And fince thefe abufes took their rife from the plenitude of 
papal power, it feems to be going below the modejly and tendernefs 
of a bigoted friar, to qualify the manifeft occafioii of them with a 
perhaps and in part. The polite writer goes on : “But then thole 
who attempted to mend or corrcft them, either through ignorance, 
“ pride, or ambition, in eftablilhing their own opinions, were fo 
' “ hurried away with thiir paTTtons and refentment, that they perpe- 
“ trated murders, creattd civil wars, andmiferies among mankind for 
“ many years, andeSiblifhed as many abufes, and allowed of as 
“ many evil pr« 8 ias in morals as thofe they complained of, and 
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of the Sorbonne, or the proceedings of the 
French parliament, and appeal to his own state 

pretended or attempted to reform.” Ibid. Surely jtiis atrocious 
accufation fhould have been {upported by fome fafls, fixing the guilt 
°f thefe murders, civil wars, and miferies upon the firft reformer'. 
Will the mod yawning reader take the following inftance for a full 
proof of all this complicated mil'chief? “ Witnefs Germany, 
‘‘ where one of the reformers, in order to obtain the proieflion of a 
“ (overeign prince, allowed him to have two wives at a time,” p. 43. 
1 his, it feems, is a favourite prejudice againll the reformation, among 
pur englifh catholics, and is, no doubt, underftood to be the fum and 
fubftance of all wickednefs; and our author’s manner of introducing' 
it puts me in mind of a (lory 1 have heard of a good lady, who having 
furprifed her hufband in fome fufpicious circumftances with her 
chamber-maid, threw up the window and called out, whores / roguest 
thieves I murder I Jire / An exclamation to which the byllatiders 
would have no great reafon to pay regard, if, as in the cale of the 
church of Rome, it had been notorious that the good lady herfelf had 
firft given an example of the like infidelity, “ Gregory II. being 
“ confulted whether it was agreeable to the faith of the roman church, 
“ that a man might take two wives, when the firft was rendered in- 
“ capable of fulfilling the marriage duty by a long malady, decided, 
“ that, according to the vigour of the apofiolicfee , if the hu/band 
“ had not the. gift of continence, he might take another wife, pro- 
“ vided he afforded the firft a maintenance.’' See Mr. Bajnagf, 
lift, de La religion des eglifcs reformee s, Tom. III. p. 96. The 
bifhop of Meaux pretended that Gregory’s meaning was that the firft 
marriage fhould be dilfolved, which was a different cafe from that of 
Luthei’s allowing the landgrave of Hefle to have, in Mr. Howard’s 
phrafe, two wives at a time. . To which Mr. Bafnage replies, 
“ What is it Mr. BolTuet would (ay ? Marriage is a facrament 
** which cannot be dilfolved; and the law of Jefus Chrift, which or- 
“ dams that it fhould not be dilfolved but for the caufe of adultery, 
“ is not regarded in ihe church of Rome ? But Gregory the fe- 
“ cond did not diffolve the marriages upon which he hath founded 
his decree. He decides that a man may take a fecond wife, when 
“ the firft is become infirm and dil'eafed. And the only claufc of 
“ referve in her favour relates to her maintenance. The one cafe 
is perfectly like the other; and, to confound thofe who may Be 
“dilpufed io conteft it, I will add in favour of the landgrave of 
“ Hefle and Luther, that the Landgrave’s firft wife, the daughter ol 
the cleftor of Saxony, conlented to the fccond marriage; referving 
to herfelf her rights [of dowry], and tholeofher children, becaule 
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of the casfi, which is totally inconsistent witlj 
them both. You will in vain ask him, “why 

11 her infirmities would notperrnit her to fulfil the duties of marriage, 
“ nor to correft the violent love which, the eleflor had conceived for 
“ Margaret de Sales, and the impetuofity of his temperament. The 
“ cafes are exaflly parallel. But can any otic imagine that the con- 
“ cubinage or, let us call it, the adultery of a prince fubverts the re- 
*' formation, feeing that the late Mr. De Meauif hath borne with a 
“ double adultery under his eyes fot a great number of years, and 
“ perhaps baptized, communicated, and married the children born of 
11 this double adultery ? He ftiould have been afhamed and have re- 
“ flefled upon his own perfonal hiftory, before he had made that of 
“ others, and defended it with fo much vehemence.” Bafnage , 
u.f p. iog. What advantage then do the papifts gain by this inci¬ 
dent t They have been told an hundred times that the proteftants 
never thought themfelves anfwerablc for Luther’s cafuiltry in any 
particular cafe, even though an hundred doclors among the fir ft re¬ 
formers had joined him. If indeed Luther had taught the lawfulness 
of bigamy in general, and if from him the body of proteftants had 
taken that doflrine into their relpcftive confciltoiis, it had been in¬ 
cumbent upon them to have defended the allowance of Luther at all 
events. Inflead of that, many proteftants remonftrated againft any 
fuch difpenfation, as contrary to the law of God, both at the time it 
was granted, andoccaftonally everfince. But the papifts are obliged 
to abide by all the difpenfinions of the pope and the church in matri- 
- ntonial cafes of all kinds. It is to no put pole for them to plead that 
fuch difpenfations areagainft the law of God. The council cf Trent 
hath denounced an anathema agairift all thofe whofhoitld difpute the 
power of the church todifpenfc, in cafes of affinity, with.the degrees 
of it forbidden in the law of God, Cone. 'Irid. SelT. XXIV. 
can. iii. p-874. And, what is moll remarkable, the Britifh and 
Irilh papifts whoobjefl to Henry Vlllth’s divorce from Catharine 
of Arragon, by an incompetent authority, arc obliged to (tipport the 
validity of the difpenfation granted by Julius II to Henry to marry 
J)is brother’s widow, and mult confequently approve the canon of 
Trent in its uimoft extent. Laftly, whoever tt was that informed 
Mr. Howard, that Luther gave this difpenfation to the Landgrave 
Of Heffe, that he [Luther ] might obtain the Landgrave’s proicttion, 
certainly impofed upon him. Luther had enjoyed (he proie&ion of 
the Landgrave for fourtwjfjjf fifteen years before this event. And 
it may be truly laid tW'Lwhcr, in granting allowance to this evil 
praOice, ran the rifqi»W lofing the protcflion of all the reft of the 
prOtettam princes of Germany, who certainly difapproved the feeom] 
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“ then did you give us this detail of french 
“maxims and, politics, with an air of appro- 

marriage. Aud, as this affair turned out, the Landgrave a filially 
wanted Luther’s protefiion to divert the florin which i^as likely to 
fall upon him for this irregular condufl. For the Landgrave, fear, 
ing to be called to account by the emperor and the Rates of Germany 
for this offenfive flep, treated with the eleflor of Saxony and the 
other parties to the SmalcaldicLeague, to Rand by him in fuch exi¬ 
gence, and even wrote to Luther and Melanflhon for advice how 
to manage in this critical junflure. See Seckendcrf, Hift. Luth. 
lib. III. p. 277—281. The paragraph this refpcflable authorhath 
thrown out to aifparage the proteRant reformation, is thus clofed : 
Examples of equal immoral tendency, variegated and adapted ac- 
cording to the inclinations of the people they had to deal with, 
“ might be found in France, Holland, and England." P. 43. No¬ 
thing can be more prudent in a roman catholic writer than to give 
thefe loofe and general hints, without defcendjng to particulars. 
Thefe variegations and adaptions are fo numerous and remarkable in 
his own church, that it would by no means be convenient for him to 
have the comparifon entered upon in a circumftantial detail of ex¬ 
amples. The variegations of the bifhop of Meaux alone, in his fa¬ 
mous expofition, were fo notorious, that they gave great difguft to 
the members of his own communion, even to the doQors of the Sor- 
bonne, which obliged him to lupprefs thefirft imprelTion of it till the 
exceptionable-paffages were altered. Nor would it have palled un- 
cenfured at Rome, hut for the boafts of the many converts made by it 
in France. On which foie confideration it obtained the approbation of 
the cardinals Capifucchi and Bona, both of whom had publifhed doc- 
trines contradiftory to fome in the bifhop of Meaux’s expofition. See 
Bayle’s Di£l. Capifucchi Raymond, Rem. | A] ; and Nouvelles de 
Repub. des lettres Janvier, 1685, p. 13. but above all the preface to 
Wake’s expofition of the doctrine of the church of England, in anfwer 
to it. Had the refpectable EiTayifl read the article Pienne in Bayle’s 
Diflionary, he would, I am perfuaded, have fpareil his rcfleflion 
upon Luther, and the Landgrave of Heffe. Mr. Bay le has beetv 
thought, in moderating between the proteftants and the papiRs, tp 
have carried his candour in favour of the latter oftentimes to excefs, 
But on this laft mentioned occafion he finds himfeif obliged to fay, 
*f Nothingappeared fhameful tp Paul IV, provided he might find 
pretenses not to annuli the marriage of Mr; Montmorency.’’ 
Rem. [D] at the end. But this gentleman feems to have taken the 
fiifhop of Meaux’s word in the grojs both for his account of the va¬ 
riations among the proteftants, and the fp'idity of the argument 
he grounds upon it. Whereas nothing could be more ridiculous 
and impertinent than the bifhop’* reafoning, while fo many va* 
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“bation?’* It is hardly time for him yet, 
whatever it may be hereafter, to laugh in youf 
face, and tell you he only meant to throw a 
little dqst in your eyes, till an opportunity 
could be met with to shew you the difference. 

II. The catholic principle of intolerance 
comes next under our consideration. And there 
can be very little doubt of the apologist’s en-r 
tire affe&ion to it, when it is considered from 
what a venerable original he derives it, even 
from the Jews, for whose conduct towards, 
Christ and his apostles, he very handsomely 
apologizes, by telling us, that the Christian 
doftrines “were novel notions to the Jews—• 
“ they were fully persuaded it was incumbent 
‘ upon them to oppose all innovations; and it 
“ must be allowed, under such a deception of 
“ appearances, that there was some shadow of 
“ reason to plead for their exerting themselves 
“ in the way they did. This therefore,” says 
he, “is all that can be said to extenuate the 
“ crime of persecution in the carnal Jews.” 

All that can be said! what can the man, 
mean ? Is it possible lie should not think this 
sufficient, not only to extenuate but even to 
justify this intolerance of the Jewish church, 
when we find him concluding his apology for 
it in these justificative words: “for as no in- 
“ terior conviction wrought so prevalently as 

nations in the fyftem of popery were upon record, and particularly 
fo tnany innovations ftnee the church of Rome pretended to infalli¬ 
bility. See Bafnagt , Hijl. dc la Rel. des Eglifes Refurmees, 
Tom. V. Edit. temo. 1721. If tiiis gentleman, by his examples, 
can clear the church of Rome from this ratnifeft occafion of recrimi¬ 
nation, bh wili 'then give his readers a good rcafon why he refers 
them to France, Holland, and England, for examples of immoral 
tendency, rather than to the kingdoms of Fez. and Morocco, or to 
the country of the Hottentots about the Cape of Good Hope, 
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to make them judge that their law ought to 
“ be abrogated, we cannot be much surprise^ 

‘‘ to find them so tenacious pf every thing be- 
‘‘longing to it, and so vigilant in guarding 
“ against whatever might be hurtful to its 
“preservation.” Apol. p. 4, 

The plain english of which is, that the Je^v$ 
having no interior conviction that they were in 
the wrong, all that they did against Christ an4 
liis apostles was very justifiable; nobody can be 
surprised at it, because it proceeded from an 
interior convic tion that they were in the right. 
The consequence of which is, that every church 
which is infallibly in the right, ought to sup¬ 
press and persecute all who oppose her, as the 
Jews did by Christ and his apostles. It is to 
po purpose to object, that Christ and his apos¬ 
tles alledged the authority of the scriptures for 
their doctrines, that the jews had these in their 
hands, and ought to have examined them: all 
this wrought no interior conviction; and, 
while that was the case, we cannot be much 
surprised, according to our apologist, that 
they did what they did to Christ and his apos-r 
ties, as that was only a necessary vigilance in 
guarding against whatever might be hurtful to 
the preservation of their law. -They had an 
interior co.nvi£tion that they were in the right, 
iind that Avas sufficient. 

And upon this ground he builds the intole-r 
ranee of the Romish chuich; for his whole apo¬ 
logy turns upon the supposition that the 
church of Rome has ever been in the right 
since the times pf the apostles; that she alone 
hath had the po\ver of interpreting scripture, 
and defining points- of faith, and alone hath 
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just authority for this purpose. The conse¬ 
quence is, that every one who contradicts her 
is an heretic, and eyery one who separates from 
her a schismatic. And, having thus begged 
his premises, he concludes, p. 41, that nothing 
can justify schism , nothing can palliate , muck 
less excuse , the offence of shaking off just au¬ 
thority. 

Hence he infers the rectitude of establishing 
the inquisition for the suppression of the Albi- 
genses; and he thinks, that, taking it for gran¬ 
ted that the Albigenses were what he represents 
them to be, the protestants even of these days 
must agree that the inquisition was a very pro¬ 
per method of dealing with them, “ and a ne- 
“ cessary and a justifiable measure,” p. 20. 

I will not pretend to say what may be the 
sentiments of the protestant company this 
apologist may keep, nor. will I presume to con¬ 
tradict the inferences he may draw from pro¬ 
positions that are to be found in boohs of no 
long standing, written by authors who call 
themselves protestants. In every Christian so¬ 
ciety there will be mistaken and wrong-headed 
men, not sufficiently instructed in the princi¬ 
ples of their religion. In every protestant 
church or society since the reformation, there 
have been men violently prejudiced in favour 
pf their respective establishments, and suffici¬ 
ently hot and eager in defence of them, to de¬ 
sire to distress their fellow-pi'Qtestants who do 
not think as they tlo. These, however, are 
spots and blemishes in whatever protestant 
church they are found; and, in respeCt of our 
own constitution, betray a spirit, which both 
the lenity of our civil government, and the 
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original principles of the protestant churcli of 
England do most expressly condemn. 

But this I will say, that the^/ must be strange 
r protestants indeed, who, taking this apologist’s 
account of the Albigenses all together, will 
venture to agree with him that the institution 
of the inquisition, for their correction and pu¬ 
nishment, was a necessary and justifiable mea¬ 
sure ! 

For he is obliged to acknowledge, p. 18, that 
there were among the Albigenses “men who 
** led an austere and regular life, declaring an 
“ utter aversion against lies and swearing.” 
Pid the inquisition make any 'difference be? 
tween these and others of looser moral princi¬ 
ples? By no means. He has not the assurance 
to assert it. Heresy and schism then were the 
only crimes of which, with respeCt to these 
good men, the inquisition took cognisance.* 

* The Apologift labours bard (o fix the herefy of the Manx* 
fhtrans upon the Albigenfes, upon the credit of fuchwrijers as 
Bojfuet, Sanders , Baronius , and Spondanus, whom in his juftir 
ficative piece, he dignifies with the title of the bcji writers, though 
fome of the really bed writers of his own cofemunion have been in 
many inftances afhamcd of them. The truth is, the Apologift hath 
neither done himfelf nor his readers common jufticein this reprefen- 
tation. lit could hardly be ignorant that the celebrated Bafnage 
hath fully confuted the bimop of Meaux upon this head of accula- 
tion, by the teflimony of writers of the beft authority among the 
roman catholics (hemfelves ; namely, Du Tillet, De Serres, Vig- 
nier, and GuiUame de Buy.Laurens. Bafnageefokryts, that the 
pifltopof Meaux takes care not to make the leaft mention of this 
laft writer, “ fearing that all his labour fltould be loft,. and all the 
“ vaft colleflion he had made from fo many authors, with a view to 
“ fuffocate us with their number, fhould become ufelefs, if he had 
“intimated by the leaft citation that there was foch an author in 
*f being” [as Guillame de Pny Laurens). dlijl. De la Rel. des 
Engl. Reform, vol, I. p, 239. In another place, Mr. Bafnage 
pbleivcs, that “ a monk, named Pierre des Bailees de Cernqy, u 
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And upon this footing the inquisition is equally 
justifiable at this moment as it was at its first 
institution. And if there are any protestants 
so called who think the inquisition a justifiable 
measure in this view, it is but justice to the 
rest that he should name them, on the peril, if 
lie does not, of being held a slanderous calum¬ 
niator. 

After this, who will pay the least regard to 
his canting pretensions to the moderation and 
charitable forbearance of the church of Home? 
If nothing can justify schism, nothing ought 
to screen or protect schismatics from inquisi¬ 
torial punishment; and the church of Rome 
having no interior conviction that she is in the 
■wrong, or, in other words, having interior 
conviction that she is infallible, it is impossi¬ 
ble she should ever esteem herself to he mista¬ 
ken in the proper objects of her punishments, 
which must therefore he all whom she judges 
to be heretics or schismatics; for both come 
pnder the same predicament. Heretics, refu- 

“ the principal author upon whofe authority Mr. Dt Ms ait x imputes 
“ Manicheifm to the Albigcnfcs, who neverihclels is convicted of 
O falfehood by the mod credible hiflorians,” p. 243. of which in¬ 
deed Mr. Bafnagc brings abundant proof in the yth and tenth chap¬ 
ters of this fird volume. In one word, it appears, by the teflimotiy 
of Du Tillst and De Serves , that the tenets of the Alhigenfes were 
thofe and 1 hole only of the fi i fl reformers. “ The reafons of their 
“ reparation from the church” (fays De Scms, from an authentic 
record) “ perfectly rcfembled thole which were revived by Wick- 

liffe a,nd Luther. For they would not receive the authority of the 
“ Pope, not acknowledge him for uniyerfal bilhop. They rejected 
“ images, purgatory, the merit of works, indulgences, pilgrimages, 
“ vows, the celibate of priefF, the invocation offaints, and traffick- 
“ ing in things confecrated.” And for the fuppreffton of thefe and 
the lilce htreftes, refpeiling the doft tines and the authority of the 
fee of Rome, and Inch only, was the imjuflttion inftituted. 
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sing to be determined by the doctrinal decisi-* 
oils of the church, shake oft’ just authority, 
equally with schismatics, and are equally un¬ 
justifiable and inexcuseable. , 

But here the respectable author of Thought,^ 
Essays, and Maxims, &c. presents us with a 
most remarkable variegation. The Apologist) 
as we have seen, grounds the inquisitorial right 
of persecuting outlie infallibility of the church. 
“ But, says Mr. H. persecution in a roman 
“ catholic must be wrong, because he asserts 
“ his church to be infallible, therefore all force 
“ or persecution to support it b} r undue influ¬ 
ence or interest is superfluous, and tends 
“ only to compel men to profess what they do 
“ not believe.” It is not easy to comprehend 
what the gentleman means. He could hardly 
intend to banter his own church on her ground¬ 
less pretension to infallibility. And yet his 
argument may seem to have this tendency. 
“ Persecution and force in an infallible church 
“ is superfluous,” says he. Why so? The 
proper answer is “because such a church is 
“ and must be sufficiently supported by its 
“own infallibility, and cannot be shaken or 
“ hurt by heretics or gaitisaycrs of any kind. 
“ It must stand and flourish at all events.” 
This indeed is talking as would become, a 
church conscious that her claim to infallibility 
was incontestable, and evident to the whole 
world. But this gentleman must be very im¬ 
perfectly instructed in the principles of his 
own church, if he really thinks that she proceeds 
upon this presumption. The apologist would 
have informed him better. The idea of an In¬ 
fallible clfurch, according to him, implies not 
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imly an authority, but a duty to punish schis¬ 
matics, and those,who offend by shaking off 
her just Authority. These offences cannot be 
justified* palliated, or excused; and the infalli¬ 
ble church which should overlook them must 
he highly blameable for suffering these enor¬ 
mous crimes to come off with impunity; inas¬ 
much as; being infallible, it is impossible she 
should mistake either in the guilt of the ob¬ 
jects, or the degieecf punishment due to that 
'guilt. 

So that what the respectable writer of the 
Thoughts, Essays, &c. adds, viz. that/'force 
“ and persecution tend only to make men pro- 
“ fess what they do not believe,'—to become 
“hypocrites, sacrilegious,” &c. is of no kind 
of weight against the Apologist’s state of the 
case. For a man had better, according to the 
Apologist, be an hypocrite, a sacrilegious 
partaker of holy rites, or in short any thing 
■whatever, than a schismatic. An hypocrite, 
or a sacrilegious person, bad as he may be, 
whilehe communicates with the church, is no 
schismatic,—does not shake off the church’s 
just authority ; and, for ought that appears 
in the apology> while this is the case, the hy¬ 
pocrisy, or the sacrilege of the conformist may 
be palliated, excused, or even justified. 

Thus these gentlemen, by dodging back¬ 
wards and forwards, think fit to amuse us into 
a temporary persuasion* that intolerance isnot 
the principle of their church ; and, to make 
this pass the more smoothly, they have affect¬ 
ed to appeal to the practice of protestant 
♦churches. Where there are matters ot fadt to 
justify this appeal* it gives us concern; but 
we desire they will take, notice that they, are 
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but matters of faCt; practices which are rid 
otherwise to be justified but upon popish prin¬ 
ciples, which all intelligent,'sin cere, and con¬ 
sistent protestants utterly detest and gbhor. 

But, in vain is the net spread in the sight 
of any bird, especially ot a bird which hath 
often escaped the snare of the foxvler. It is 
a contemptible affectation in such writers 
as the Apologist, to talk of charity and for¬ 
bearance in the church of Rome, at the same 
time that he hath shewn, by exposing her 
foundations, that, in all probability, unlimit¬ 
ed charity and forbearance, with the free and 
fearless exertion of the reasoning faculty, en¬ 
lightened by scripture-evidence, would not 
have left her one subjeCt, such only excepted 
as by her craft have had their wealth. 

However, it must be owned, these gentle¬ 
men write after a copy of sufficient dignity to 
keep them in countenance. The following ci¬ 
tation will explain my meaning, and may serve 
for a seasonable caution to british protestants, 
not to pay the least regard to these strains of 
lenity and forbearance from writers of this 
complexion. - 

“ The maxim that he [King James II] set 
“ up, and about which he entertained all about 
“ him, was the great happiness of an universal 
“ toleration. On this the king used to enlarge 
“ in a great^variety of topics. Hesaid, nothing 

was more' reasonable, more Christian, more 
“ politic ; and he reflected much on the church 
11 of England for the severities with’ which 
‘ * the dissenters had been treated. This, how 
“ true orjust soever it might be,yet was strange 
“ dodrine in the tnouth of a professed papist, 
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“and of a prince on whose account and by 
“ whose direction the church-party had been 
“indeed but t66 obsequiously pushed onto 
“ that rigour. ” fiishop Burnet’s Hist, of his 
■Own Times, fol. vol. I. p.6'72. 

If it should be asked, how King James II, 
01 any other papist, could reconcile these pro¬ 
fessions to doctrines and practices so dired.lv 
contrary to them, the same worthy prelate hath 
taught us in another work, how to account for 
this. 

“ The extirpation of heretics, and the breach 
‘ of faith to them , have been decreed by two 
“ of their general councils, and by a tradi- 
“ tion of several ages:—Now these opinions, 

“ as they have never been renounced by the 
“ body of that church, so indeed they cannot 
.“ be, unless they renounce their infallibility, 

“ which is their basis, at the same time.Tlicre- 
“ fore, though a prince of that communion, 
“may very sincerely resolve to maintain li- 
“ berty of conscience, and to keep his word, 

.“ yet the blind subjection, into which lie is 
“ brought by his religion, to his church, must 
“ force him to break through all that, as soon 
“ as the doftrine of his church is opened to 
“ him, and that absolution is denied him, or 
“ higher threatening are made him, if he con- 
“ tinues firm to his merciful inclinations.” 
Reflections on a pamphlet entitled , Parliamen¬ 
ts Pacificum, in the Lid vol of bishop Bar- 
net's Tracts , 4 to, p ; 68. 

Thus we may argue with resped to this apo¬ 
logist. Suppose him to be an honest, sincere, 
and merciful man in himself, and really to 
mean what he professes in favour of toleration, 
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yet he may not have had all the doctrines of his 
church opened to him; and . his justificative 
piece seems to afi'ord a presumption that he 
mustretraS some things in his apology in or¬ 
der to intitle himself to absolution. So that, 
as I said, supposing him to be sincere in his 
own professions, opinion^ and dispositions in 
favour of religious liberty, these can be no¬ 
thing to us, unlass his church would confirm 
them by a solemn adl, repealing her former de¬ 
cisions* so contrary to them. 

I am sorry, however, to observe that the 
apologist hath left us too much room to ques¬ 
tion his sincerity. ' The honourable author of 
Thoughts , &c. •appears, by some little tokens, 
not to have had the dodtrines of his church suf¬ 
ficiently opened to him, as in the instance of 
his bringing the infallibility of the church of 
Rome, as an argument why she should not per¬ 
secute ; and therefore his opinion of^he iniquity" 
of persecution may proceed from the disposition 
of his own generous mind, and the light in which 
he hath hitherto considered these things, ab¬ 
stracted from the intervention of the church. 
Not so the apologist, who plainly appears to be 
aware of all the consequences of admitting the 
infallibility of the church ot Rome ; to argue 
all along upon’the supposition or rather the as¬ 
surance, that it is real and indisputable ; and in 
consequence of that, amidst all his cant about 
charity and forbearance, layingdown principles 
utterly'inconsistent with ail possibility of an 
infallible church’s admitting of toleration. 

Having these testimonies even from the ro¬ 
man catholics of the present day, that these 

P 
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pernicious principles, of a foreign jurisdiction, 
superior to that af the civil government of Great 
Britain, and of the absolute inconsistency of 
all toleration with the authority of an infallible 
church, are still among the leading maxims of 
that se£t, the legislature of Great Britain, the 
patrons and prote 6 lq*s of our protestant settle¬ 
ment. civil and religious, are fully justified in 
excluding papists from all those privileges to 
•which those citizens are intitled, whoacknow- 
lcge the supremacy of the civil powers in all the 
departments of government, and on that foun¬ 
dation pledge their faith and allegiance to them. 

But when to these pernicious persuasions of 
the papists we add, in the last place, their in¬ 
defatigable zeal and industry in making pro¬ 
selytes to their church ; that is, in other words, 
in seducing his Majesty's subjects from their 
allegiance ; the justification of our civil go¬ 
vernors, in providing penal laws against these 
disturbers of public peace and order, is com¬ 
plete and irrefragable. 

III. And this is the third particular which 
remains to be explained, and in which we shall 
still take this apologist for our interpreter; and 
begin with citing a passage from him, not a 
little remarkable in a writer in his circum¬ 
stances. 

“There is,” says he, “still another objec¬ 
tion which deserves examination. It may 
“ bealledged that, if a toleration was granted 
“ to catholics, it would' be a means to spirit 
“ up their clergy to make converts; whereas, 
“ as things now stand, being overawed b y 
“ penal laws, they are afraid.to engage in such 
‘ pursuits.” To which theapologist makes the 
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following curious answer: “ I verily believe 
“ that more conversions are,made by catholics 

under persecution, than there would be if 
“ they were exempted from that apprehension. 
“ Suffered to live unpersecuted, they would 
“ be more moderate in attempts of this kind ; 
“ they would be careful not to give anyum- 
“ brage to the government : but persecuted, 
“ they must naturally be supposed to exert 
“ themselves in strengthening their party, in 
“ colle&ing force from the rigour of opposi- 
“ tion, and in manning their hearts with for- 
“ tude, notwithstanding the prospedt ofpunish- 
“ ment.” Apology , p. .117, 118. 

By catholics persecuted, the apologist means, 
catholics under the restraint of penal laws; 
that is to‘say, catholics in the same circum¬ 
stances with the catholics in Great Britain and 
Ireland. These catholics, he admits, make 
converts, and he is not shy in telling us on what 
account? namely, to strengthen their party — 
to collect force —and to man their hearts with 
fortitude. Would you know to what end? 
This he likewise discovers, at page 106. “For 
“ though at present they have no sufficient 
“ force to think ofmaking opposition—yet the 
“ advice is always good, and may be support- 
“ ed from several testimonies of history, that 
“ no enemy whatever ought to be held in a 
“ contemptible light, as sometime or other he 
“may find an opportunity to retaliate, and 
“ obey the didtates of revenge.* 

* This fancy menace goes on thus : “ .The Britilh and Irifh ca« 
“ tholics, though helplefs in themlelves, claim a fraternity with 
“ many other tefpeftable bodies of men throughout Europe, who 
“ doubtlef. would refent their farther ill treatment.” It has often 
been fuid, that the papifls of Great Britain and Ireland have been 

P 2 
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Revenge / for what, and upon whom? Re¬ 
venge taken upon our gracious sovereign and 
the members and ministers of his government, 
for. suffering a dirty, malicious, and abusive 
scribbler to insult and menace them in this au¬ 
dacious manner with impunity? Can this be 
the language of men under persecution ? Can 
they, who dare thus to brave the government 
under whose protection they live, be under any 
necessity to make converts to man their hearts 
with’fortitude ? Can this be the language of 
men under any .kind of distress, or under any 
the least degree of apprehension of it? For 
my part, I verily thipk the most respe&able 
among tire roman catholics must be ashamed of 
their apologist in this instance at least ; nor 
should I be at all surprized to hear, that these 
passages were among the first of those which 
laid the apologist under the necessity of wri¬ 
ting bis justificative piece. 

Let us now look back to the alternative. 

“ Suffered to live unpersccuted, they would 
“ be more moderate in attempts .of this kind, 

“ they woltid he careful not to give any um- 
“ bi nge to the government.” So then the ca- 

•aml fliii are in a phpetual league and amity with the roman catholic 
powers in diUcreni parts of Europe, even when they were at war 
with ns. But none of theni ever had the front, before this npolo- 
gi(l, to avow this claim of fraternity in all circnmftances. It has, 
bv the prudent part oft hem, been imiulliiowffy concealed, and even . 
denied, in times of war. Bin now We are informed that this refent- 
ment of thefe foreign fraternities remains, even at thofc times ivhen 
no war fnbfifls between them and the Britifh (late. May not this 
point at fornc prefeut expectations the apologitl may have of routing 
thefe fraternities to take apart in the revenge he hath in profpeft, 
efpccially if the holy Father Arnold lend his hind “ to unite their 
“ power and artn% to guard the faith, from the attempts of its na« 

“ tmal enemies 
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tliolicsaft in thra affair of proselyting entirely 
upon political considerations. . And yet is not 
this the very thing which in another place he 
most strenuously denies? “ Protestants.” says 
he, “think it very heinous that catholics should 
ft say, there is no saving faith but their own, 
“ and that all # out of the pale of their church 
“ are damned.” ' Apology , p. 26 '. And this 
sentence, it seems, the protestants think so 
heinous and uncharitable, that “ they fancy, 
“ to mollify it, that the assertion must be 
“ merely political, in order to retain catholics in. 
“ their own communion, or gain over prose- 
“ lytes: but indeed it is quite the reverse,” says, 
the apologist, “ being built upon»«uch irrefra- 

gable conclusions drawn from scripture 
“ doctrine, that it [the sentence] cann’ot be 
“ contested.” P. 29- According to this ac¬ 
count, the zeal of the roman catholics in ma¬ 
king proselytes is the pure effect of conscience 
and charity, for the salvation of souls. But, 
according to the other, their zeal in making 
proselytes is entirely a political affair, merely 
to colleft force, and to strengthen their party. 
Suffer them to live unpersecuted, and their at¬ 
tempts of this sort .will be more moderate, and 
conscience and charity will readily give \*ay 
to their care not to give umbrage to govern¬ 
ment. 

Let us not, however, besuprizetl at this. It 
is only of a piece with his representing the 
roman catholics of Great Britain and Ireland 
as in a state of persecution, even after he had 
saicl in his preface, p. vi, “ The catholics have 
“ long enjoyed the lenity of the government, 
“ and are thankful for it ; and, as their in- 
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“ tdntion is no other than to demean them^ 
“ selves as good subjects, they hope for a 
“ continuance of the same benevolent dis- 
“ position.” 

Take the matter then which way you will; 
papists will, and judge they ought to make 
proselytes among protestants at all events'. In 
a state of persecution, they think it good 
policy, in order to collect force, and to 
strengthen their party, that they may, in pro¬ 
cess of time, be powerful enough to revenge 
themselves upon those who oppose them. In 
other circumstances, it is a matter of charity 
and conscience ; in other words, an indispen¬ 
sable duty ^ and accordingly, “ no church 
“ has exhibited more illustrious specimens of 
“ charity than the catholic, in willing the 
“ conversion of all sinners, jews, mahomme- 
“ dans, pagans, heretics, and schismatics; and 

in not barely willing, but ardently praying 
<c and endeavouring for the same.—Who,” says 
tc the apologist, “ have taken more painful 
“ journies, or endured greater hardships, as 
“ missionaries, to convert infidels [the natu- 
“ ral enemies of the roman faith,] at the 

hazard of their lives ?” P. Q6. 

Jn perusing this apologty when it first ap¬ 
peared, I could not help thinking it must be 
the work of some conceited overweening jesuit, 
who, having made some converts among us by 
the artifices' natural to that tribe, became so 
exalted upon his success, as to imagine he had 
nothing to do but to publish his sentiments in 
order to captivate the whole nation at once, 
and bring them oyer not only to vote for a 
full toleration of popery, but even to establish 
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it once more as the national religion. He 
seems to rely much on the supineness and “in- 
dolent disposition of the established clergy, 
“ to instruct their flock and keep them to 
their duty,” p, 118 ; and, I dare sa*y, takes 
it for granted, that both clergy and people 
are so sunk' in ignorance of the religious part 
of the controversy, and so wholly careless and 
inattentive with resped to the political, that 
he might venture to put any thing upon them; 
and that a little plausible gilding would easily 
prevail with them to swallow it. 

Could a man with a less degree of confidence 
and presumption, even with an equestrian pe-r 
digree as long as Cadwallader’s, have had the 
effrontery to talk of “ a scheme he hath long 
thought of, and purposes some time or other 
* c to make public, for effeding a salutary union 
“ between the church of Rome and the estab- 
“ lished church of England,” impudently 
suggesting “ that the church of England agrees 
“ in almost all the fundamentals and essentials 
“ of faith with*his sort of catholics ?” Apol. 
p. 119, 120.* 

* This was perhaps fomething more than a pretence in Leander 
when, in the year 1635, g ave Cardinal Barberino an account 
of the feveral fundamentals and eflentials in which the church of 
England agreed with the church ofRome. State Papers collcEled 
by Eduard Earl of Clarendon, p. 197. 1 fhallfay nothing to 

the particulars enumerated by Leander, farther than to obferve, that 
whatever proteflant company this more modern apologia may keep, 
or from whomfoever he had this account of agreement in fundamen¬ 
tals, &c. hewas, without Beradventure,mifinformed. Leander, after 
he had mentioned feveral circumilances in which the church ofEng- 
landof that time agreed with the church of Rome, fays Abfaue 
fl hac Hierarchici regiminis forma, exiflimant noilratcs in Anglia 
“ Pioteftantes, non folum obfcurari decus Ecclefi*Chriilian«e,verum 
“ ciiam ipfam ejus naturam & fubilantiam tolli, Quapropter relt* 
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Thus the apologist hath saved us the trouble 
of proving that the papists are as obnoxious as 
ever to our protestantgovernment, on account 
of their indefatigable zeal in seducing his ma¬ 
jesty’s silbjedis to the belief of 'the church of 
Rome’s infallibility, and consequently to all 
the pernicious doctrines (pernicious to their 
plighted allegiance to their rightful sovereign, 
as well as to their spiritual allegiance to Christ, 
who hath made them free from this yoke of 
bondage) dependingupqu it. He not only ac¬ 
knowledges and glories in the fad, but ac¬ 
counts for their success in their conversions 
from circumstances highly refleding on, and, 
I would hope, highly injurious to, the respect¬ 
able clergy of the established church; which 
those protestant writers, who have represented 
the late complaints of the increase of popery 
among us as the effed of groundless clamour, 
and sinister views, rather than of any realcon- 
vidion of the matter of fad, would do well to 
consider. 

Ilow the case really $tauds Vith resped to 

ts tjuas Ecclcfias'protc Aantium per Enropam fparfa', quoniam hane 
<! antiquiflimam Ilicrarrhiam icpucfiamm, & averfawtir, revera 
“ habent iri numevo ichifrnaticomm.” However this might be.in the 
days of Leander, it h, 1 will venture to lay, far from being the cafe 
. with the proteflants of the church of England at this dme. Where 
did this apologifl learn, that the dhurch of England, as now con- 
flitmed, holds the foreign proteflant churches, who dillent from her 
form of hierarchical government, as fchtlrnaiics, or as per/ons who, 
by ftich diffent, ohfeute arid even take away the nature and fuhflaoce 
of a chtiliian churrh ? . And how, without fome authentic evidence 
to this pmpofe, will the .apologifl be qble to piovethis agreement of 
the two churches in fundamentals and eflfentiais ? S oje the Life of 
Bijhep Rennet, p. in—127. One might appeal to authorities 
lefs moderate in church matters than bifliop Kenner, and.even to 
feme mentioned by the apologifl himielf. 
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fhe numbers converged to popery of late years, 
I will not pretend to pronounce. Intelligence 
of this kind may probably bfc had, in no long 
time, from the highest authority in the king¬ 
dom. But this I will venture to say, upon the 
testimony of this apology, and some other late 
performances from the same quarter, and pen¬ 
ned in the same spirit, that in no period since 
the revolution hath popery, appeared so open 
and barefaced, and with such audacious insults 
and abuses of the protestant reformation, as 
within the compass of the last two or three 
years. And, if this increased confidence of 
the papists is not to be ascribed to their in¬ 
creased numbers, I am afraid we shall he dri¬ 
ven to account for it by circumstances still 
more alarming to the real friends of our pro¬ 
testant settlement, and to the religious and 
civil liberties ef this country, which must stand 
or fail with it. , 

Perhaps a cursory view of the management 
of our apologist may give us a little light into, 
one of these circumstances at least. 

In his Apology he makes it his business to 
trim as dextrously as he can, between the pa¬ 
pists and the protestants, upon what he calls 
“two capital points: first, the attachment of 
“the papists to the banished Stuart family; 
“ secondly, their acknowledgement of a power 
“ in the pope, which is inconsistent with-the 
“ laws of this realm.” Apol. p. lor. 

In a little time, however, that is to say,* in 
as .little a time as his fraternity could take in 
reading and judging of tjie contents of his 
pamphlet, we find the writer under a necessity 
of sending after his apology a justificative 
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piece; the occasion of which is pretended«to 
be, that “the catholic nobility of this realm 
“ have expressed, great displeasure that an ob- 
“ scure author should presume to make an 
“ apology for them, being fully sufficient 

themselves, if they found it needful, to pe« 
“ tition in a body his majesty and his parlia- 
“ ment for a mitigation of grievances,” p. 176. 

It is natural here to ask, why the roman 
catholic nobility did not express their displea¬ 
sure against some other late advocates for the 
mitigation of their grievances, who, for aught 
the public knew of them, were equally obscure 
with our apologist? And then again, if the 
roman catholic nobility were displeased with 
the apology, solely on the account of the ob¬ 
scurity of the author, that objection seems to 
have been sufficiently obviated by the very 
honourable pedigree the apologist hath exhi¬ 
bited, by which he seems to set himself on a 
level with the best blood, catholic or protes- 
tant, in the kingdom. What occasion to ex¬ 
tend his justification to any other topics, if the 
forward officiousness of an obscure writer had 
been the only objection to tins apologist? 

The very nature of the case then leads us to 
$uspe<5t that the displeased roman catholics had 
some cause to be discontented with the apolo¬ 
gy, besides the obscurity of the writer; and the 
principal subject of the justificative piece points 
out, even with certainty, the cause of offence. 

He had played his part, it seems, on the sub¬ 
ject of the pontifical powers, with sufficient 
skill and artifice to amuse theprotestants with' 
what he appeared to give up, at the same time 
that he saved the honour and obligation of the 
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roman catholics, b}* the extensive advantages 
he still reserved to his holiness. 

But when he came to touch upon the attach¬ 
ment of the roman catholics to the house of 
Stuart, the poor gentleman had wofse luck, 
and. undertook a little too hastily, that “the 
“ British and Irish catholics have long been 
“ disused to consider, with high-churchmen, 
“ as things not t.o be contested, the notions-of 
“ hereditary and inalienable right, divine right, 
“passiveobedienceand non-resistance.” Apol. 
p. 107. 

The British and Irish roman catholics could 
ndt but be sensible that the high-churchmen 
must take it grievously amiss, that they were 
thus left in the lurch by those upon whose 
natural attachment to the Stuart family they 
had the greatest reason to rely. Some of these 
high-churchmen too might be too considerable 
to be thus deserted by those who had conti¬ 
nued to give them assurances all along of their 
being prepared to assist upon all exigencies. 
And as the justificative piece is almost wholly 
taken up in making the best of this mistake, 
we le&rn from it, that the obscurity of the au¬ 
thor was*far from being the only reason that 
offence and displeasure was taken at the apo¬ 
logist by the British and Irish catholics. 

Let us nowseewith what grace and dexterity 
he makes the amende honorable in his justifica¬ 
tive piece. In his apology above quoted, he 
represents the British apd Irish catholics as 
being convinced that the notion of divine he¬ 
reditary right was no longer defensible, and 
consequently that they had laid it aside upon 
principle and conviction that the British par- 
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liament had aright to dispose of the crown first 
to King William, and afterwards to the house 
of Hanover. But finding, by the displeasure 
of the english catholics, that he had herein en¬ 
gaged for more than lie could make good, he 
endeavours to come off by intimating that if 
they had not disused themselves to consider 
the notion of the hereditary and unalienable 
right of the house of Stuart as incontestable 
'upon principle, they ought to have done it 
in good policy. 

“ lie lias not,” he says, "in the least any 
" view to cast the least odium upon the house 
“ of Stuart. The name deserves to be revered, 
“ were it for no other reason than its mingling 
" with the blood of the most illustrious poten- 
" tates of Europe,”—p. 185. "From whence” 
he says, "the intention of the author [of the 
"Apology] has been all along plain and ob- 
" vious, being calculated to demonstrate, that, 
" upon an unprejudiced review of all circum- 
" stances, it is much more adviseable for the 
" catholics to covet subjection to the house 
"of Hanover, as by law established, even in a 
"state of persecution, than to the house, of 
" Stuart.—And of this,” he tells us, "all the 
" catholics, whether British or Irish, seem now 
" conscious to themselves, not because their 
" hopes of a popish pretender Arc extinguished, 
“ but because they clearly see the tranquillity 
" of undisturbed life connected with it. For 
" indeed,” continues he, "if any are so fan-. 
" c ii'u 1 as to foster the hopes of a pretender, 

‘ they may still /Jo it as much as ever. It 
‘appears by M ‘Allester’s letters, not-long 

since published, th^t the pretender, though 
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,e apparently disavowed by France, was the 
“ animating spring last war of all their secret 
“ schemes against England.” Justificative 
Piece , p. 186. 

By this detail it is clear he found’that the 
consciences of the English and Irish catholics 
were not so pliable on this head, of the divine 
hereditary right of the house of Stuart, as he 
had pretended. It is probable they gave him 
to understand, that,- after all his flourishes in 
the apology, the British and Irish catholics, 
where the divine right intervened, had no bet¬ 
ter opinion ofa parliamentary head of the state* 
than of a parliamentary head of the church. 
He was obliged, therefore, to compromise mat¬ 
ters with them, to leave them their veneration 
for the house of Stuart undisturbed; to grant 
that their hopes of a popish pretender might 
not be extinguished, that they might still fos¬ 
ter those hopes; for that the French (one of 
those respectable bodies of men with whom the 
papists of Great Britain and Ireland claim a 
fraternity,) though they apparently disavowed 
the pretender, yet made use of him during the 
last war as the animating spring of all their 
secret schemes against England. His inten¬ 
tion, therefore," he tells them, was only to sug¬ 
gest to them what was adviseable in the pre¬ 
sent. exigency—that he took the hint from 
their seeming acquiescence and tranquillity 
under the present government, and conse¬ 
quently might be excuseable in supposing that 
this might proceed from a consciousness that 
the title of the house Of Hanover was preferable 
to that of the house of Stuart. 

What elfeCt this dodging justification may 
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liave towards procuring absolution for this 
apologist, one cannot say, nor probably shall 
we ever know, llut I must own I am far from 
thinking it will give satisfaction to our jure- 
divino high-churchmen. For that circum¬ 
stance of a seeming consciousness of the expe¬ 
diency of subjection to the house of Hanover 
in the British and Irish papists, may naturally 
enough suggest a jealousy in the said high- 
churchmen, that these their ancient allies are 
meditating a defection from their common prin¬ 
ciple, unless the roman catholics can convince 
them that the apologist is wholly uncommissi¬ 
oned to declare their sense upon this delicate 
article, and that he hath actually been put to 
his penance for this presumption. • 

In the mean time we are let into an inte¬ 
resting secret; namely, that the body of the 
roman catholics of Great Britain and Ireland 
remain still unsatisfied with the parliamentary 
title of the house of Hanover. Why else is this 
point so much laboured by this writer in his 
justificative piece, after - his repeated endea¬ 
vours to adjust it to the taste of those catholics 
in his Apology? Nor indeed is this all we 
learn. The Justificative Piece informs us, that 
the Apologist's fellow-catholics are in •no dis¬ 
position to forego their hopes of the restorat ion 
of a popish pretender; and that, whatever 
countenance the French may occasionally put 
on, they tnay, at the bottom, be depended upon 
whenever the pretender may be made-use of to 
promote their secret schemes upon England. 
—And Indeed, suppose the French not to be 
in earnest with respeCt to any real design of 
advancing the pretender to the British throne, 
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what are we to judge of their making this oc¬ 
casional use of him? Of himself he hath no 
power, no forces, no money to pay them, which 
are all necessary articles to make hinj a valua¬ 
ble ally to the French. The alternative is, 
that he hath a strong party among the papists 
and high-churchmen in England, who, while 
they can be amused with hopes that the pre¬ 
tender’s interests are forwarding, will readily 
concur with the French, or any other frater¬ 
nal power in Europe, in their secret schemes 
against the present government of this coun¬ 
try. 

I will not inquire how far the apologist him¬ 
self may or may not be in earnest in giving 
this detail of his political principles, or how 
sincere he may be in ascribing to the British 
legislature the sole power of disposing of the 
British crown. Hg hath sufficiently discovered 
that the British and Irish catholics in general 
do not think as he pretends to do; and he hath 
dropped one intimation, that they will never 
quit the hope that some pretender may one day 
relieve their distresses. 

“ Hope,” says he, “how vain soever, is the 
“ last smiling solace that quits a man, before 
“he resigns his breath. As a balsam to his 
“ woes, he will figure to himself that the hand 
“ which was the cause of his being depressed, 
“ might again be instrumental towards lifting 
“him up: so that a pretender will never be 
“ wanting to those who chuse to create one, 
“ though every one of the house of Stuart 
“ was as extinct in life as in law to the people 
“ of Great Britain and Ireland.” Justif. 
Piece, p. 186, 187* 
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It is not easy to understand how they who 
hope that the hand which was the cause of the 
roman catholics being depressed, if the hand 
of a Stuart is here meant, should be again in¬ 
strumental iii lifting them up, notwithstanding 
every one of the house of Stuart should be ex¬ 
tinct. Undoubtedly this is meant of the Bri¬ 
tish and Irish papists, of whose depression one 
or more of the house of Stuart was certainly 
the cause. But, if the “whole house pf Stuaft 
were utterly extinct, how is it possible the 
same band should be instrumental in lifting 
them up, which was the cause of depressing 
them ? That the British and Irish catholics 
would never he without a popish pretender to 
oppose to a protestant sovereign, is credible 
enough; but it is neither kind nor .politic in 
the apologist to he so forward to apprise ns of 
this disposition in the faitlifyl,*even though this 
intelligence might he in some measure neces¬ 
sary to his justification. The' roman catholics 
and the high-churchmen, who are attached to 
the pretender’s title, alledge a reason of con¬ 
science for it; and while we^an suppose them 
sincere, we have conlpassion for their being 
misled into so many inconveniences by a false 
principle, at the same time that we are obliged 
to restrain them from doing misthief with it. 
But if, as the apologist represents them, they 
will have apretender at all adventures, whether 
a Stuart or not, we are sure that conscience 
can have nothing to do in a determination of 
that s^rt; and, if there was nQ other reason to 
be thought of, that alone would he sufficient 
to excludesucli despefadoes from any toleration 
ini free protestant government.* 

* It is remarkable that, while forae of the Apologijl's fort of high 
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Upon the whole, had not this Justificative 
Piece followed so close upon the heels of the 
Apology , I should have been .inclined to come 
over to the opinion of those who have conjec¬ 
tured that the Apology was the work «f some 
determined enemy to the roman catholics of 
Great Britain and Ireland, who thought fit to 
expose them to the resentment and contempt 
of the english protestants, by offering so many 
gross affronts to their national establishment, 
and advancing so many absurdities and con¬ 
tradictions on the behalf of his own pretended 
party. The Justificative Piece leaves no far¬ 
ther room for these surmises. The obscurity 
of the author hath not prevented his being dis¬ 
covered by the roman catholics, who have, with 
good reason, expressed their displeasure at the 
folly and presumption of aprivate man of their 
own persuasion thus taking upon him, without 
any commission, to answer for the whole body 
in points which so nearly concern the connex¬ 
ion and consistency of their whole ‘System. 
And now that the apologist hath presented us 

churchmen have been embellifliing their idol-adventurer in the pub¬ 
lic prints with every human virtue, and reproaching the pope for 
treating him with fo little refpett to the character he afTumes, the 
popilh pleaders for to'eration have been as diligent in alluring us of 
bis inftgtiificance ; perfectly ridiculing hie pretenfions to regal honour* 
without the countenance of his hole ef>, which, it feems, t, is no 
longer to expefl. They who remember in what ftyle the roman 
catholics talked in the father’s lifetime, are much litrprifed at this 
ludden turn. But others (fome of whom pretend to have made ob* 
fervations on the fpoi) think all this v ry accountable. « The ro- 

mans, fay they, have been convince.! for tome time, that confider* 
“ ing the {lender pcrfonal merit of the elder brother, aud the de- 
“ votional attachments of the younger, there is no probability that 
“ this branch of the houfe of Stuart will be farther propagated. So 
{t far therefore as the contjueft over the northern herefy may be fup- 
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with so respe&able and brilliant an account of 
his family, he connot long be concealed from 
any yne who has the curiosity to inquire after 
him. 

Som6 people, I find, have thought, since 
the publication of the Justificative Piece, that 
thediscovery of the writer of the Apology might 
answer a more importantend than barely grati¬ 
fying the curiositv of some particular persons. 
“ It is plain, say they, from this attempt to 
“justify himself, that he hath had no coun- 

** pofed lo depend upon thefe two brothers, the profpeft mufl be 
“ extremely {liort and indiftinft. On which confideration, it is 
*'• conjeftured, the roman fyftcm with relpett to Great Britain and 
“ Ireland hath undergone a revolution ; and that, palling by the 
“ pretenftons of their ptefent inmates, on account of the defeft in 
their genealogy, the romans are now looking forward to a catho. 
“ lie pretender beyond them. Hiftory informs us, that, in the 
“ year 1701, the Duchefs of Savoy tendered a prpteflation, by 
“ the hands of Count Maffci, againft the bill for the Hanover fuc- 
“ ceffion, then depending in parliament; in which, taking no 
“ notice of the late Chevalier, flie claimed immediately after the then 
“ Princefs Anne of Denmaik, and thereby, lays one ofour hifto- 
“ nans, appeared to confirm the juft fufpicions of that pretender’s 
“ birth. Tindal, Conlin. of Rapin, 8vo, 1758, voi. IIl.p. 95. 

“ This incident the court of Rome is now luppoled to have in its 
“ eye; and, as the roman catholics of this country have always 
*• taken their political ctie from thence, it is probable enough that 
“ the Ur a in in which they have lately talked, may be the effeft of 
“ the frefli intelligence they have received fiom that quarter. In 
the mean time, though the high churchmen may not nave been fo 
(i early apprized of this alteration, there is little doubt of their doling 
“ with it, as they may be furnilhed from hiftory with an inftance 
“ wlicre their forefathers were difpofed to make a like transfer of 
“ their loyalty, upon certain conditions- Some of them, according 
“ to Lambeni, came lo the Count de Briancon, and propofed to 
“ him, that the DuKe of Savoy Jhould deliver up one of his fons to 
“ to be educated in England in t he proteflant. religion ; declar - 
“ ing that, in that cafe, the aft f'orthe Hanover fucceffion Jhould 
“ neverpajs. But the Duke refufed to confent to it. Tindal, 

“ u. f. p. 94. There are, befides this, other confederations tend* 



“ tenance from the raman catholics ; but is it 
* e possible a man should have the impudence to 
“ propose to an established protestant church 
“ a scheme of union with the church of Rome, 
without some countenance or entourage- 
ment from some other quarter ? And might 
“ it not be ofsome use to the public to disco* 
vw the man, for the sake of learning what 
y ai 'e his connexions, and what company he 
“ keeps of another sort ?” 


‘‘ ing to difpofe both roman catholics and Jurc-divino men to ac« 

V quiefee in thefuppofed deciftonof the roman court. They may 

V both cultivate their new connexions with lefs fufpicion, and, what 
* is of more immediate confequence to , their prefent emolument, 
“ l 101 ! 1 "till undoubtedly he relieved from the burden of certain con* 
“ tributions which mull on many occalions have embarraffed their 
“ private, affairs. For the holy congregation, having once canoni- 
*’ ca iiy determined againll the legitimacy of the prefent claimant, 
“ though charily and compaflion may incline the romans and others 
“ to lupport him with a decent, and even honourable provifton, on 
* £ account of his relation to a perfon fo highly dtftingiufhcd by them 
t: as the father, yet there can be no obligation upon them to con- 
“ Unue princely appointments to the Ion, whom,upon their receiving 

V new lights, with refpeft to the foundation of his preienfions, they 
“ no longer judge to have any jull demand of that kind upon them.’* 
Thus far feme of our travelling politicians, whofe furmifes on this 
head mull be left to time to fallify or confirm, as it fttall happen. It 
often falls out, however, that fpccolations of this kind, wild and ex¬ 
travagant as they may appear to fome, are attended,with facts and 
circumflances, not otherwile out of the common courfe of things, 
which give them an air of high probability. Some late occurrences 
at home and abroad, which I forbear to mention, becaulc they are 
under every one’s eye, leem to be of this fort, with refpeato |he 
matter in queftion. One cannot pofitively lay, whether our apolo* 
gtft might not hint at this new fcheme, in tel.ing us, a pretender 
zoill never be wanting to thofe who chnfe to create one. This looks 
at leaft as if his fellow-catholics and their coadjutors have a pretender 
in contemplation, exclufive of the two brothers. Ifh>, no doubt 
but the apologift will be underftood by the fraternity ; to whom a 
public intimation of that kind cannot be very agreeable, as it may 
not yetbetimetohavcafccretofthat importance divulged; in wbkji 
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For iny pari, I tliiftk this a matrer of m> 
great consequence, at least till the man shall 

cafe we may fhortly expefl another Juftificative Piece, to explain 
and vindicfaie the doflrines and affertions of the firfl. in perilling 
a late account of the manners and cufloms of Italy written by Mr# 
Barren!, I Could not help remarking that, though the author is un¬ 
mercifully fevcre, and fometitnes with very little reafon, upon Mr. 
Sharp, he takes not the leaf! notice of Mr. Sharp’s account of the 
pretender’s fupcrftitiousbigotry, nor ofhis intereiling reflection upon 
it, though the faid Mr. Baretti, upon other occafions, is notfparing 
either of his farcafms on the cnglilh religion and government, or of 
his apologies, fuch as they are, for the moft abjcft and ridiculous fu- 
perflitions of his countrymen in general. Wc may be pretty litre, 
by thefe circumllances, that he did not defert the patronage of the 
pretender out of compliment to England. Shall we account for his 
fdence by faying, that he is a Piedmontefe, and chutes to adhere to 
the proteflation of the Duchefs of Savoy, even at this late hour ? 
In fuch a calc, it will be no wonder that he fliould not think himfelf 
concerned for.the reputation of the late Chevalier’s fon, whom, I 
think, he himfelf fomewhere calls the Pretender, and whom, upon 
the fuppofition above mentioned, he mull Confider in that light, 
without any refpeft had to his competition for the britifh crown with 
the illuffiious family in poffeffion of it. For my own part, I can¬ 
not but hope that Mr. Sharp will at fome time make his defence 
againfl this petulant critic. A very fuperficial reader may fee he 
hath laid himfelf open to 'evere retaliation ; and a proper expoftula- 
tion upon his remarkable filencc on a point which hath heretofore 
made the roman catholics of this country fo fore, and on 
which they might have expelled fome amends from an Italian 
writer, to whom the objefl of Mr. Sharpe’s teflections could 
not be wholly unknown, may probably end in a difeovery that 
Mr. Baretti, by waving this once interefling fubjeft at this time, 
did not pay lefs regard to the piefent taffe of his englifli friends, 
than they who on former occafions have exhaullcd their rhetoric in 
encomiums on the late pretender and his family, when they were the 
fafhionablc ob jells of the predominant padion among the papifls and 
high churchmen of Great Britain and Ireland. But whatever may¬ 
be thought of thefe fpeculations on account of their novelty,* I can¬ 
not but think them of importance to the public and worthy of an 
accurate examination. A due attention to the remotefi circum- 
ftances, even fuch as are within a bare poflibility of affecting our in. 
valuable conliitution, as it depends upon the parliamentary fettlement 
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have exhibited his curious scheme of reconci¬ 
liation. I trust , the protestants of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland are in no present disposition 
to come into any project of union with the 
church of Rome ; and, even though we should 
suppose the apologist to have concerted his 
plan with the most bigoted high churchmen 
in the kingdom, there are particular reasons 
to believe that the papists in general would 
have objedtions to it, which will for ever pre¬ 
vent its admission among them. Nothing, I 
am persuaded, will satisfy them, but the es¬ 
tablishment of their system, with all its des¬ 
potic pretensions* ; and to accomplish this 

of the crown, is no more than we owe to our fovereign, ourfelves, 
and our poflerity. When matters arc come to that pafs, that a po- 
pifh writer hath the impudence to propofe an union of the church of 
England with the church of Rome, with whicH the fee of Rome 
will have reafon to he well pleafed and contented, what a train of 
reflections is fuggefted to a thinking Englifli proteftant ? What do 
thefe people mean ? Do they expePt that our gracious king, and 
his well affefted fubjects, will come into the propofal ? They can 
hardly be fo mad. Is this union then propofed in purfuance of the 
compromife offered to the the Count ae Briancon ? Otte cannot 
tell. Perhaps the apologilf may think that the proteftant religion of 
thofe who made the offer to the Count, and his own feheme of union, 
may not be materially different the one from the other ; and per. 
haps he may think right. But if he thinks, by his feheme of 
religious union, to make way for the political project, what mufl he 
think of our loyalty to the houfc of Hanover ? It is not to be ima¬ 
gined that fuch a writer fhould have the countenance of any one who 
is able to protect him from the juft indignation of an intuited pro- 
teflant people. But it is juft bad enough with us, if he derives his 
encouragement from any well-grounded obfervation that the indif¬ 
ference of fome,and the unfricndlinefs of others, who call themfelvcs 
proteftants, to the principles of civil and religious liberty, together 
with the inattention of Hill more,to the encroaching and exterminating 
nature of popery, may leave room for the full impreflion of his per¬ 
nicious documents, without the danger of incurring the refemment 
of the public in any degree. 

* “ The papiils inEngland muft have a king of their own,a pope, 
“ that muft do iomething-tn our kingdom; therefore there is no rca-^ 
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they have been and ever will be at work, and 
employ all their cfaft and artifice for that pur¬ 
pose, upon all occasions and opportunities. 

I have been assured upon good authority, 
that none of the popish casuists are of more es¬ 
teem with the roman catholics of this kingdom 
than Bellarmine, upon account of the conve¬ 
nience of so many of his solutions to catholics 
situated in an heretical country. He is in¬ 
deed their Oracle. But Bellarmine hath incul¬ 
cated the duty of destroying heretics in the 
strongest terms; and only dispenses with it in 
cases where the catholics are too few or too 
weak to attempt it. # The advantages there¬ 
fore that the p'rotestants give to people thus 
principled, which may contribute cither to 
their strength or the increase of their numbers, 
are just so many steps towards thedestruftion 
of our constitution. 

The history of the Polish dissidents could 
Pever have been published at a more seasonable 
time than when the papists are soliciting an en¬ 
largement of their civil and religious privileges 
in this country, on the pretence of their being 
60 few. IfYe there find the roman catholics and 

“Ton they fbould enjoy the fame privileges” ["which the proteflants 
in France enjoyed at that time, viz. of bearing office in the ftate, 
&c.j Slid (it’s Table-Talk, p. 129. The pope (till claims the fame 
Kingffiip in Great Britain and Ireland as ever, as appears by the 
publication of the Bull In caina domini every year on Maundy- 
Thurfday at Rome; a (horl account of which may be feen in Bow¬ 
er’s Hift. of the Popes, 'vol. VII. p. 465. Will the papifls of 
Great Britain and Ireland give us any fecurity that they difavovr 
the doflrines of this Bull ? or will they chafe to inlinuate, with the 
apologift, p. 141, that a claim fplemnly and religioufly publifted 
annually by all popes, “ was only arrogated by. fome popes in for- 
meM|j»es?” . . ' 

* Bellarmine, dt Laicis, lib. III. cap. 22. 
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dissidents of Poland were once nearly equal as 
to numbers. We learn from it the stipulations 
between the two parties, and* by what solemn 
decisions their civil and religious rights were 
secured to the .dissidents upon various occa¬ 
sions; but all to no purpose, when they who 
called themselves catholics had increased their 
iiumbers, and had got the power into their 
hands. The maxim that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics, was never more visibly nor ca¬ 
nonically executed, from the time that it had 
the sacred sanction of the council of Constance. 
No artifice; no injustice, no violence was 
omitted, whereby the dissidents might be dis¬ 
possessed of their churches, and restrained in 
the exercise of their religion. And what has 
happened in the course of the late struggles, 
by which the dissidents have endeavoured to 
reinstate themselves in their natural and legal 
rights and privileges, makes it evident to de¬ 
monstration, that THE SPIRIT OF POPERY IS 
stile thesame, irreconcileableinitshatred and 
enmity to all dissenters from it ; bigoted to 
the most abject superstitionsof the darkest ages, 
and determined against every degree of tolera¬ 
tion, wherever it has the power to inforce its 
sanguinary decrees against those whom it thinks 
fit to stigmatize with the name of heretics. 

After all, though it is impossible to see what 
security the papists of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land can give to a protestant government for 
their dutiful subjection to it, more especially 
along with that absolute deference they pay to 
the pope, if we take it even upon the terms 
stated by the apologist (in which, it should 
$cem, he has gone far below any authority 
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he has from his fellow-catholics)—though, { 
say, it is impossible to see this from any pro¬ 
posals that havfe been offered by the various 
writers who have pleaded their cause within, 
the last' two or three years, yet, if any mean's 
could be found which might insure the public 
safety against the treasonable, exterminating 
principles of their religion, and at the same 
time permit them the f ree and unmolested ex¬ 
ercise of their worship, they would not find ait 
advocate more ready to plead their cause than 
myself. 

Some plans of this kind have not long ago 
appeared in the newspapers, which might seem 
to deserve the consideration of the public, if 
the answers to them, and the remarks upon 
them by popish writers in the same papers, had 
not betrayed the utter aversion of the whole 
party to the necessary limitations there pro¬ 
posed, and indeed to any limitations upon the 
busy pragmatical spirit of their priests, and 
other emissaries, ever upon the watch to seize 
all opportunities of carrying on the grand work 
of proselyting, and thereby promoting disaf¬ 
fection to our established religion and govern¬ 
ment, in the prospcCt of gaining that by power 
and force, which I trust, they will never be 
able to compass by treaty and negotiation. 



ADDENDUM. 

I HAVE at length -met with Arnauld's Apo * 
togie pour les catholiqucs , where his misrepre¬ 
sentation of Sir Robert Southwell's testimony 
given at Coleman’s trial, appears page 224, 
and makes a part of. his fourth proof of Cole- 
manjs innocence. He there not only treats 
Sir Robert with marks of contempt, calling 
him “a certain Robert Southwell, &c.” but 
says, that he gave an account of some parti¬ 
culars in Oates’s testimony before the council, 
which Oates himself said he had not given. 
And, in order to make Sir Robert’s evidence 
appear inconsistent with itself, he totally omits 
Sir Robert’s answer to the Lord Chief Justice’s 
last interrogatory, where Sir Robert fully esta¬ 
blishes his own credit, as well as that of Oates, 
with resped to the particular in question; aS 
may be seen in Coleman’s trial, printed in 
16’78, page 39, 40. As I have not seen that 
edition of the Apologie, in which Sir Robert 
Southwell’s letter to Mr. Arnauld, together 
with Mr. Arnauld’s answer and acknowledg¬ 
ment, are printed, I cannot give the particu¬ 
lars. But what Arnauld’s biographer says of 
this affair is to this effect: “ Mr. Arnauld be- 
“ ing mistaken, in refuting the romance of this 
“■ conspiracy, in a fad, which wounded the 
honour of Sir Robert Southwell, an english 
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(t protestant, some time secretary to the coun? 
** cil of his Britannic majesty, he [Arnauld] 
“ was no sooner Apprised of it, than he made a 
“ public retra&atioi), and carried thesatisfadti- 
“ on, which he there gave to Sir Robert South* 
“ well, much farther than Sir Robert himself 
“ desired. This retractation may be seen prin- 
“ ted by way of addition, to the first part of 
“ his apology for the catholics. Mr. Arnauld, 
“ in this rencounter, had the consolation to 
“ learn from Sir Robert Southwell himself, 
“ that his Britannic majesty (then Duke of 
“YorkJ, having been informed of this mis- 
take, had the go'odness to excuse this doctor 
[Arnauld]; and to be willing to become 
“ surety for his good faith, and for the plea- 
sure with which he would address himself 
“ to repair his fault; his majesty having said 
“ to Mr. Southwell, that Mr. Arnaulcl, being 
a stranger, had not been able to distinguish 
11 true advices from such as were false; but 
that, being a person so esteemed jor his lear- 
“ ning and probity , he could not but rejoice at 
*' being undeceived, and would with pleasure 
“ give all the satisfaction in this matter which 
“ should be required of him . JI is Britannic 
“’'majesty, having learned afterwards in what 
“ manner Mr. Arnauld liad made reparation 
“ for.bis fault, had the goodness to desire to 
** see the letter lie had written to Mr. South- 
“ well; and, after having kept it a whole day* 
“ said, in returning it to Sir Robert, that it 
“ was a very handsome letter, and such a one. 

as might be expected from Mr. Arnauld .” 
llistoire abregee de la \vie, et dcs ouvrages de 
Mr. Arnauld, a Cologne, 1695, p. 187 The 
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Truth is, Arnauld was no more able to distin¬ 
guish true intelligence from false in other ca¬ 
ses, than he was in this of Sir Robert South- 
well. Had some of the witnesses, upon whose 
testimony he hath descanted, been *of equal, 
quality with Sir Robert Southwell, and had ex¬ 
postulated with him in the same spirit on his 
misrepresentations of their evidence, Arnauld 
might have had the additional pleasure of re¬ 
trading the far greater part of what he wrote 
concerning the popish plot, as may be seen by 
comparing his Apology with the printed trials 
of Coleman, Stafford, &c. The Duke of 
York’s observation, concerning ArnaulcTs in¬ 
ability to distinguish true advices from false, 
is very just, and the more to be remarked, as 
it is highly probable that Arnauld had all his 
intelligence concerning the plot, true, or false, 
from his Royal Highness’s favourites and im¬ 
plements. This trash the papists of the pre¬ 
sent times are now bringing back, by way of 
discrediting the popish plot, and opposing to 
our public records the dreams of foreigners, 
founded on the fabulous intelligence conveyed 
by their forefathers to such zealots as Arnauld, 
whose reputation, they hoped, in after-times, 
might tend to make their wicked and desperate 
machinations incredible to posterity. With 
these kind of apologies the protestants of the 
present times may be duped if they please, 
without looking back to their own authentic 
records, which, however, it would be advise- 
able for them to do. For, as a candid and ju¬ 
dicious lawyer of those times has observed, 
‘‘ that which gave credit to the popish plot, 
u was, writings, concurring with oral test!- 
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?< mony. For,” adds he, “very little of the 
“ truth of the popish plot depended on the 
“ credit of Oates, Bedloe, or any. other person; 
“ most of the fafis of that tlesign, when discos 
“ vered, proving themselves.” Ilawles’s lie- 
marks on several trials, fol. 16'89, p. -4. As 
I have Arnauld’s Apology before me, I will 
just mention, that I learn from it, that the 
jesuit La Colombiere, almoner to the Duchess 
of York, and the person by whose means the 
devotion to the sacred heart, Sic. abovementi-. 
oned, was revived, was accused of having a 
hand in the popish plot, and, in consequence 
of that charge, which consisted of six articles, 
imprisoned. What was the event, Mr. Arnauld 
could give no account; nor is it at all to my 
purpose to inquire into his guilt, farther than 
to observe, that the fifth article of his charge 
was, that he had the care of' a convent of reli¬ 
gious females, secreted in London. A circum¬ 
stance which shews the adaption of his talents 
to practise upon a, poor visionary nun, in the 
gross manner pretty plainly suggested in the 
parrative above exhibited. 



ADDITIONAL EXTRACTS. 


Anecdote from Mr. Selden's Table-Talk, 
tinder the word Pope, p. 129. 


«The papists call our religion a parliamen- 
“ tary religion. But there was once, I am 
“ sure, a parliamentary pope. Pope Urban 
“ [VI] was made pope in England, by aft of 
“ parliament, against pope Clement [VII]. 
“ The aft is not in the book of statutes, either 
“ because he that compiled the book would 
“ not have the name of Pope there, or else he 
“ would not let it appear that they meddled 
“ with any such thing. But it is upon the 
£ ‘ rolls.” 

A learned antiquary, and worthy divine of 
the church of England, whose name I am not 
at liberty to mention, being desirous to have 
this curious faft verified and authenticated by 
the record itself, applied to the late George 
Ilolmes, Esq. keeper of the records in the 
tower of London, by whose permission and 
assistance he transcribed the a ft as follows, out 
of the statute roll of the 2d year of King 
Richard II. 

“ Item pur ceo qe notre seigneur le rqy ad 
il entenduz sibien par certeyns lettres patentes 
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nouvellement venuz'de certains cardinal* 
rebelx contre notre sant piere Urban a ore 
pape come autrement par conrion fame qe 
division et discord estoit parentre notre dit 
“ saint piere et les ditz cardinalx la quex saf- 
forcent a tout leur poiar a deposer notre dit 
‘‘ seint piere de l'estat de pape ct de exciter et 
** commorer per leur mesmes uraies suggesti- 
‘‘ ons les rois princes ct le people cliristien en 
coutrclity a grant peril de leur almes eta ties 
‘‘ male example. Notre dit seigneur le roy 
“ fist monster les dites lettres a prelates seig- 
“ neursetautrezgrantz et sages dc son roialme 
“ est eantz an dit parliament et veues et en- 
“ tenduz les lettres ayandites et evemeure de- 
“ liberation surlamatier estoit par le ditz pre- 
lates pronunziezet publiez par plnsors gran- 
** deZ et notable raisons illoeques montrez en 
‘‘plein parliament sibien par matier trove en 
“ dites Betti es come autrement qe le dit Urban 
“estoit duement esluz en pape et qe ensy est 
“ il et doit estre verrai pape et le come papeet 
“ chief de seint esglise Ten doit accepter et 
“ obeir et a ceo fair saccorderent toutes lez 
“ prelats'seigneurs et commons en le parlia- 
** ment avamlit. Et en aultre est assentuz qe 
“ toutes les benefices et autres possessions qe ■ 
“ les ditz cardinalx rebellantz et toutz autres 
“ leur coadjutours fautors adherentz ou aucuns 
‘ autres enemies de notre dit seigneur le roi et 
“ de son roialme ont deniz [f. deinz] le poair 
“ notre ditseigneur.le roi soient seisez es mains 
if de mesme notre seigneur le roi et qe notre 
seigneur le roi soit responduz des fruites et 
“ profites de mesmes benefices et possessions 
“ taut come ils demouront en ses mains par le 
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“ cause avantdit. Etaitxint est ordenez qe 
“ aucuti liege de roi ou autre deinz son poait 
“ purchase provision benefice ou autre grace 
“ daucun par noun de pape qe de le dit notre 
“ saint piere Urban ou soit obeisanf a aUcun 

autre persone come a pape soit mys hors de 
“ la prote&iori de notre seigneur le roi et les 
“ biens et ehateuz seises come forfaites.” 

In English thus. 

“ Also because our lord the king hath un- 
** derstood, as well by certain letters patent 
“ lately come from certain cardinals rebels 
“ against our holy father Urban at this time 
*' pope, as otherwise by common fame, that 
“division and discord have arisen between 
“ our said holy father and the said cardinals, 
“ who labour with all their might to depose 
“ our said holy father from the estate of pope, 
“ and to provoke and stir up against him kings, 
“ princes, and Christian people, by their own 
“ mere suggestions, to the great peril of their 
“ souls, and setting an evil example to others; 
“ our said lord the king caused the said letters 
“ to be shewn to the prelates, lords, and other 
“ grandees and sages of his kingdom, being at 
“ the said parliament. And the letters afore- 
“ said being seen and understood, and mature 
“ deliberation had upon the matter, it was by 
“ the said prelates declared and for many great 
“ and notable reasons there shewn in full par- 
“ liament, as well from the contents of the said 
“ letters as otherwise, that the said Urban was 
“ duly elected pope, and so is*and ought to be 
* l true pope; and as pope, and head of holy 
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if church, he ought to be received and obeyed; 
“ and to do this the prelates, lords, and com- 
“ mons in the parliament before-mentioned 
“ agree. And moreover it is agreed, that all 
“ the be'nefiees and other possessions, which 
** the said rebellious cardinals,, and all others 
“ their coadjutors, fautors, adherents, and any 
“ other enemies of our said lord the king and 
“ of his kingdom, have within the jurisdidion 
“ of our said lord the king, shall be seized 
“ into the hands of the same our lord, the king; 
“ and that our lord the king shall be accoun- 
“ table for the fruits and profits of the same 
“ benefices and possessions, so long as they 
“shall remain in his hands, for the cause 
“ before-mentioned. And furthermore it is 
“ enaded, that if any liegeman of the king, or 
“ any other within his jurisdidion, shall pur- 
c ' chase any provision, benefice, or any other 
“ grace, of any person by the iiame of pope, 
“ save of our said holy father Urban, or shall 
“ yield obedience to any other person as pope, 
“ he shall be put out of the protedion of our 
“ lord the king, and his goods and chattels 
seized as forfeited.” - 

Perhaps it may not be unacceptable to the 
reader, tosee a short account.ofthispopeUrban 
and these rebellious cardinals, and of the mo¬ 
tives which disposed King Richard II. and his 
parliament to take this extraordinary step in 
Favour of Urban, from Rapin's History of 
England; “ 

“ Gregory XI. having left Avignon, on 
u account of certain pretended revelations, in 
(t order to go and reside at Itome, died March 
** 7tb, 1378. Of the three and twenty cardi- 
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‘ nalsthen in being, sixstaidat Avignon, one 
‘ was upon a legateship.and the sixteen others, 

£ of whom twelve were Frenchmen, and four 
‘ Italians, were at Rome when Gregpry died. 

* These cardinals being assembled in the con- 
' clave, in order to proceed to the election of 
‘ a pope, were in great perplexity. Their in¬ 
dent was to chuse a Frenchman but, as they 
‘ foresaw the people of Rome would be 
‘ against it, they resolved to give themaseem- 
‘ ing satisfadion, by pretending to elect an 
‘ Italian. But they agreed among themselves 
£ beforehand, that as soon as they could ad 
‘ with freedom, they would chuse another who 
‘ should be the true pope; aprojed which could 
‘ hardly fail of begetting a schism. According to 
‘ their agreement, of which we could have no 
£ certainty but by their own confession, they 
£ elected the archbishop of Bari, a Neapolitan, 

£ who assumed the name of Urban VI. The 
‘ eledion was notified to all Christian princes 
‘ as canonical by the cardinals themselves the 
£ electors, and for some time they themselves 
£ acknowledged Urban as head of the church. 

‘ Notwithstanding, whether in pursuance of 
f their agreement, or whether, as some affirm, 

‘ on the score of Urban’s treating them with 
£ too great haughtiness, these same cardinals 
‘ met at Anagnia, and eletted one of the car- 
£ dinals of Avignon, who stiled himself Cle- 
‘ ment VII. These two eledions by the same 
‘ persons employed a long time the most no- 
' ted divines in Europe, and occasioned a 
£ schism which lasted above thirty years. It 
£ ought not to seem strange that it should be 

R 
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“ so difficult a matter to decide which of the 
“ popes was the head of the church. It would 
“ have been much easier to alledge good rea- 
“ sons to reject them both. However, this 
“ schism divided, all Christendom, each state 
“ declaring for one or other of the two popes, 
“ not so much from the consideration of the 
“ right of the parties, as for reasons of state. 
“ France, whose interest it was that the pope 
“ should reside at Avignon, sided with C’le- 
“ meat; and, for a contrary reason, England 
“ thought it more advantageous to adhere to 
“ the pope of Rome.” Tin dal's 2'ranslation, 
8vo. 1727, vol. IV. p. 377. 

“ France/’ says Dr. Geddes, u declared it- 
“ self presently for Clement, and so did Scot- 
“ land, Castile, Arragon, and Sicily. Eng- 
“ land, which in those days understood its own 
“ interest so well as not to do a thing that 
“ would visibly advance the power of France, 
“ declared presently for Urban ; and, besides 
“ Rome and a part of Italy, it was the only 
“ country I can find that declared for him at 
“ first.” Tracts, 1730, vol. III. p. 293. And 
as according to the same learned writer, [ibid. 
p. 304.] “ Urban and his successors, and not 

“ Clement and his, are, by all the Roman wri- 
“ teis since the end of that schism, reckoned 
■“ to have been the true bishops of Rome,” the 
roman catholics are not a little obliged to the 
English parliament for legitimating the succes¬ 
sion of the popes by so early and so essential a 
sanction. We may hope, at least, that after 
this discovery the papists, out of mere pru¬ 
dence, will cease to upbraid us with a parlia¬ 
mentary religion. 
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If the Scottish records so far back were in 
being, it is not impossible that an aft of their 
parliament in favour of Clemfint VII. might be 
found among them. Mr. Bower’s history of 
this schism is excellent, and makes one regret 
that he did not or could not take more time in 
the history of some of those popes who lived 
hearer the present times. The literary world 
are not at all obliged to those who diverted 
him so long from this useful and edifying em¬ 
ployment. 

It was usual with an eminent protestant di¬ 
vine [Dr. Holland,] when lie took leave of his 
friends, to say, Commendo vos amori Dei, et 
odio Papismi; I commend you to the love of 
God, and the hatred of popery. 4 " I have no 
scruple in bidding adieu to my protestant rea¬ 
ders in the same terms. It is a just and a pious 
recommendation. The love of God and the 
love of popery are irreconcileable. Whoever 
gives up his judgment and conscience to the 
spiritual dominion of mortal man, does it out 
of a sort of fear which casteth out love. 


* Seethe life ofbilhop Kennett, Appendix, p. 870* 
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DISCOURSES. 

I. On the Duty of a Christian Minister un¬ 
der the obligation of conforming to a Nati¬ 
onal Religion established by the Civil 
Powers. 

II. On the Questions, What is Christianity ? 
and, Where is it to be learned ? 

III. On the true Meaning of the Phrase, THE 
INTERESTS OF RELIGION. 

IV. On the Original Principles of the FIRST 
PROTESTANTS, 

Delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Cleveland, in the years 1767, 17 69 , 1771, 
and 1773. 


[TlRST PSINTIB, MDCCLXXV.]} 






PREFACE. 


JL HE variety of publications that have ap¬ 
peared for and against a reformation of our ec¬ 
clesiastical forms of doCtrine and worship, may 
seem to afford any man, who hath employed 
his studies on such subjects, a sufficient apolo¬ 
gy for throwing into the collection a few of 
his own sentiments, upon the presumption of 
his having an equal right to be heard with 
others, whom either the general importance of 
the disquisition, or some critical occasion,hath 
engaged to take a share in the debate. 

It may bealledged, perhaps, that in the way 
the following discourses were first delivered, 
nothing should be said that is not in perfect 
agreement with the established ordinances of 
the church, which have not only the sanction 
of public authority, but, as it is generally sup¬ 
posed, the full approbation of our common su¬ 
periors with respect to their propriety and fit¬ 
ness to promote the true ends of the Christian 
religion. 

But as suggestions of 'this kind seem to im¬ 
ply, that, where public authority interposes, 
the clergy should have no judgment of their 
own, even in matters which so nearly concern 
them, and may be thought to exhibit too 
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leaves a great deal to the ghostly counsel and 
advice of the minister, over and besides the 
provision made in her public forms for the con¬ 
solation and relief of her conscientious mem¬ 
bers ; and for this purpose, proposes the ministry 
of God’s word, as the supplementary aid to the 
discrete and learned minister,* who, in the va¬ 
riety of exigencies that may fall in his way, 
will find occasion to apply it in many instances 
where he will have no direction, but from the 
circumstances of the case proposed to him, and 
his own good sense, in adapting his counsel to 
those circumstances. And indeed, if barely 
using the forms of our establised liturgy, or ap¬ 
plying the doclrines of the church exhibited in 
the articles, homilies, See. were sufficient for 
all purposes of this sort, a great number of 
learned and able divines of our church have 
strangely misemployed their time and their ta¬ 
lents, in stating cases of conscience, and gi¬ 
ving solutions of them, from their own sense 
of scripture ; and this, as some of them have 
said, with a view to accommodate such of the 
clergy, as, on account of their other employ¬ 
ments, have not time to make themselves mas¬ 
ters of the science of casuistry, by a systemati¬ 
cal study, f 

But without any particular respedt to those 
more intricate questions, for the solution of 
which the adepts in casuistical learning are 
obliged to have recourse to a variety of laws be¬ 
sides the Christian scriptures, J there are many 

* See the firfl exhortation in the Communion office, and the 
Rubrics in that for the Violation of ihe lick. 

+ See the preface to biffiop Taylor’s DuElor Dubitan.tiu.rn, at 
the beginning. 

f According to the emblem at the beginning of biffiop Taylor’s 
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cases where the scriptures alone are profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction , for 
instruction in righteousness, and may be profi¬ 
tably applied in the daily intercourse^ serious 
minister hath with his parishioners, where no 
extraordinary talents are required on either 
side, to bring the instruction home to the un¬ 
derstanding and conscience of the party con¬ 
cerned to receive it. 

If any clergyman should be so far preposses¬ 
sed in favour of the forms provided by public 
authority, as to think them sufficient tor all 
cases of this kind, he would perhaps alter his 
mind, upon having a little more experience in 
a different situation. There are numbers, un¬ 
doubtedly, who may content themselves with 
the edilication they receive from our public 
ministrations. But our common forms, be¬ 
sides being rendered languid and uninteresting 
by frequent repetition, are too general to take 
in the occasions and necessities of many indi¬ 
viduals, who have a more affecting sense of 
religion upon their minds than is felt by others 
who discover less concern, or less lively im¬ 
pressions of , the necessity of'caring for their sal¬ 
vation upon the terms of the gospel. 

To obviate misapprehensions of this kind, 
whether proceeding from indolence, secular 
dissipation, or prejudices, of education, it 
seemed expedient to represent in a short histo¬ 
rical account, from what circumstances hu¬ 
man establishments of religion took their rise, 

book, an adroit Cafuift fhould be well acquainted with the law of 
‘nature, (he law of right rcafon, the Mofaic law, the law of the 
gqfpel, the law oj the Holy Spirit, the law of man, and the law oj 
cutlm. 
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to what corruptions they have been liable, and 
how those corruptions have defeated ihc lau¬ 
dable ends for which they were understood to 
be originally instituted; and then, by way of 
contrastVith this representation, to state the 
nature and tendency of that religious reforma¬ 
tion intended by our blessed Saviour in the 
dispensation he came upon earth to reveal and 
to propagate. And lastly, to shew, from the 
moderation used in the present administration 
of our ecclesiastical discipline, the room and 
encouragement we have to exert ourselves in 
promoting the religious improvement of our 
people, many degrees beyond the performance 
of our legally prescribed duty, though dischar¬ 
ged with the utmost punctuality. 

In pursuing this subject, it was hardly possi¬ 
ble to overlook a case of great importance to 
the honour and credit of our religion, and the 
private satisfaction of a greater number of our 
worthy and conscientious brethren, than per¬ 
haps may be apprehended from mere appearan^ 
ces. 

Every one is not equally bigotted to burnan 
establishments of religion, nor is every clergy¬ 
man so careless and unconcerned about the 
consistency of one part of bis duty with ano¬ 
ther, as not to reflect, how far the obligations 
lie is under as a minister ot the established 
church, may be warranted by any authority 
supposed to be given in the scriptures to im¬ 
pose them. - A disposition to examine into this 
matter, may create doubts and difficulties con¬ 
cerning the reCtitude of complying with what a 
serious man may suspcCt to be contrary to the 
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terms of his commission, as it is exhibited lit 
the Christian scriptures. 

On another hand, a clergyman of the esta¬ 
blished church can hardly officiate in any 
branch of his public duty, without meeting 
with some reference or appeal to the scriptures, 
as the foundation upon which our ecclesiasti¬ 
cal forms are built. And it can hardly be, but 
that some will concern themselves to examine 
whether this foundation is well laid, and the 
superstructure carried up in conformity to the 
rule that the compilers of our public oliices 
declare they adopted and adhered to, in fra¬ 
ming the several parts of our present church 
establishment. 

Clergymen, indeed, may be very differently 
qualified for inquiries of this sort. Some, and 
they perhaps a majority, may not, for reasons 
hereafter to be given, be sufficiently capable 
of carrying on such examinations to any de¬ 
cision satisfactory to themselves. Others may 
have better means and capacities for these in¬ 
vestigations; and if to a serious and diligent 
inquirer, the forms by whicli he is required to 
officiate in the church appear, in particular 
instances, to be in disagreement with the 
written word, he may well question with him¬ 
self, whether his usefulness in other respects 
will excuse his compliance with forms which 
be apprehends to be unscriptural. 

I have but just touched upon this case in 
the first of these discourses, and as it is a case 
of great delicacy, I am very unwilling to en¬ 
large upon it. But having, since that discourse 
was first delivered, been particularly affected 
by the secession of a most worthy and valua- 
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t»le friend,* for whose sentiments I may be al¬ 
lowed to have some degree of partiality, it may 
perhaps be expected I should give this matter 
a little farther consideration. 

Every* one must allow, that, in cases of this 
nature, the party concerned must be finally 
determined by his own understanding and con¬ 
science. No man can pretend to give a iigh- 
teous sentence, but he who has the whole evi¬ 
dence, of which the matter in question is ca¬ 
pable, before him; and the testimony of con¬ 
science cannot be made use of, but by the man 
who feels the impression it makes upon him¬ 
self. 

Upon these grounds, the reasons alledged 
by this worthy person for quitting his station 
in the established church are unanswerable, 
and his conduft irreproachable ; and the in¬ 
vidious reflections that have been cast upon 
him for taking this step, will derive no great 
reputation upon his censurers, either for their 
good sense, their Christian charity, or their 
good manners. No man can know how far 
this valuable man is, or judge how far he ought 
to be affe<5ied by the reasons offered in his 
Apology, so well as himself; and for any other 
man to say, those reasons are not sufficient to 
justify a separation from the established church, 
is only saying, either that the objector has no 
such reasons, or that, if he had them, he should 
not think them sufficient to justify his own se¬ 
paration. 

I should not indeed blame any man, who, 
from the same or any other motives wherein 

* The Rev. Theophilm Lindfey, late vicar of Catterick it) 
Yorkfliire, 
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his conscience is concerned, should separate 
himself from the church, without making any 
apology at all for his conduct. I must freely 
confess, I should not, in the like circumstan¬ 
ces, be at all disposed to refer my c£tse to thn 
judgment of the public, unless I could allow 
the public a right to over-rule my own senti¬ 
ments, and to determine for me how I should 
a€t, either with or against my own convictions. 
A protestant, Avho grounds his principles on 
what appears to him the genuine sense of scrip¬ 
ture, and is conscious that in using his Chris¬ 
tian liberty, he infringes no civil ordinance 
respecting the peace and welfare of the com¬ 
munity, is under no obligation to account to 
the public for deserting the established system, 
when that system appears to him to desert the 
standard of religious faith and duty it pro¬ 
fesses to follow. It is a matter entirely be¬ 
twixt God and the man's own conscience, in 
which it is not to be expected the public 
should be either equitable or competent judges. 
To apologize indeed in such a case, is a. com¬ 
mendable instance of candour and sincerity, 
but is by no means what the public has a right 
to expect. 

“ Yes,” say some people, “surely such an 
“ apology is indispensably necessary, especially 
“ from a clergyman, on account of the scan- 
“ dal and offence his separation may give to 
“ the serious and well-disposed members of the 
“ established church, upon which his secession 
“ will be understood to imply a charge of 
“ something criminal in their conformity.” 

But perhaps it may be a more difficult mat¬ 
ter to conjure down this daemon of scandal 
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ilian these well-disposed members of the church 
may imagine. fi dissenter would tell them; 
that he is equally scandalized when one of his 
teachers; conforms to the established church, 
and lias equal reason to expect an apology from 
him. And I confess, I have not that venera¬ 
tion for the dignity of an establishment, as to 
think there is more reason for the one expec¬ 
tation than the other. 

But let us coniine our speculations to the 
case before us. Let us suppose the worthy 
man who has so sensibly and aftectingly apo¬ 
logised for his secession, had continued in the 
church after his objections to her forms of doc¬ 
trine and worship had been known, or upon 
some probable presumptions violently suspect¬ 
ed, would the tongue of scandal and offence 
have been silent, or less querulous, upon this 
discovery ? 

Let us appeal to some late transactions in a 
remarkable case, for an answer to this question. 

It is no long time since a masterly perfor¬ 
mance appeared, under the title of Considera¬ 
tions on the propriety of requiring subscripti¬ 
ons to articles of faith ; in which the subject 
is treated with uncommon temper, and a 
strength of reasoning that will hardly be bro¬ 
ken by the efforts of such advocates as have 
lately been employed on the other side of the 
question. 

It is not to be expeCted, that writings of this 
tendency should be left to make their natural 
impression upon the public without opposition. 
Accordingly, an answer was soon dispatched 
from the Clarendon press ; for the merits of 
which, the reader may be referred to a little 
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piece, intituled, A Defence of the Considera¬ 
tions., &;c. printed for Wilkie, 1774. 

But so it happened, that besides the argu¬ 
ments offered in these Considerations , ^import¬ 
ing the impropriety of requiring the usual sub¬ 
scriptions, the author thought proper to offer 
a plea for such of the clergy “as may continue 
“ to minister in, or communicate with the 
“ church, though they may think something 
‘ ‘ or other may be made better, and more adapt- 
“ ed to the ends of religion and the interests 
“ of Christianity.” 

At this opening, which he thought afforded 
him an opportunity of a personal attack that 
was not to be slighted, the answerer enters 
with all alacrity, but, as it often happens to 
such adventurers, with a zeal too impetuous 
to allow him time to chuse the ground on 
which he might engage to the best advantage. 

He observes, that “a clergyman’s accepting 
“ of benefices, dignities, and a bislioprick, 
“ and on every new promotion repeating his 
“ subscriptions and declarations, joining itt 
“ the prayers of the church, and saying in the 
‘‘ face of the congregation, that he believes 
“ what he does not; and then pleads for his 
“ conduct, and his remaining in the church, 
“ and rising from one post to another, that it 
“ is that he may do more good, and perform 
“ a more acceptable service to his master, is 
“ plainly in scripture language, Let us do 
“ evil , that good may come”* 

* See the London Magasine/or June 1774, p. *93. 

s 
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In the like strain of piety and Christian he - 
nevolence, another steeled champion falls upon 
the Considerer, in no very wise apostrophe to 
a mitre, which perhaps would fit any head that 
is intituled to wear one ; but which, that this 
adventurer might not appear to fight as one that 
heateth the air, is clapped upon the head of the 
author of the Considerations, inscribed with 
the above-mentioned motto, Let us do evil, 
that good may come* 

When such inquisitors of heretical pravity 
are abroad, it must needs be that offences come 

* See A firiptural confutation of the arguments againjl the 
one Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghojl , produced by the 
Rev, Mr. Lindjty in his late Apology, p. 227. As wife or as 
witty as thefe gentlemen may think themfelves in applying feripture 
language to the condemnation of thofe they do not like, they mult 
bear to be told, that they miflahe the meaning of the text they have 
thus quoted and applied ; for 1 mult not fuppofe they would wilfully 
pervert it, merely for the pious plsafure of defaming an adverfary. 
Thai indeed would be tnabufe the apoftle Paul, as well as the author 
of the Confiderations. The words aie fo far from being feripture 
language, as good chrflians umlcill ind that phrafe, that they are the 
language of Paul’s calumniators which he difowns, and are equivalent 
to a imftakcn inference that othcis with a better meaning, peihaps, 
might diaw fiom his piennles, vi/. Let us continue to Jin, that 
paic inn, abound, 01 that g> eater good may come: i. e. that the 
gloiy of God may become moie ro ilpicuous or illuftrious, the far¬ 
ther his paidoning giace is extended to the fins of mankind ; [Tee 
Grohus upon Rom. vi. 8. and Li Clerc on Rom. tii. 8.J which is 
a veiy different kind of good, fiom the edification propofed to be 
communicated to certain perfons, ly conforming to the erroneous 
f\ Hem they efpom'c, by way of having a freer accefs to them. A 
cafe more like that of St. Paul, who to the Jews became a Jew that 
he might gain the jrio\. &c. Rom. ix. 20,21, 22. But if thefe 
gentlemen have not the charity to make allowances of this fort, they 
fiieuld have the julhce to be certain that the authorof the Conftdera- 
tions adopts the premifes they have laid down for him, before they 
draw theii conchifion, left they fhould incur the condemnation of St» 
Paul's jlunderous reporters, andfo. 

Lvil on itjelf jhould back recoil. 
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from the most innocent, and even the most 
laudable aftions. It should ^ however be re* 
membered, that the woe to him by whom the 
offence cometh, may belong to the man who 
takes it, as well as to him who gives it, espe¬ 
cially when it is taken from calumny and mis¬ 
representation, 

For against whom are these zealous writers 
pouring out this torrent of satire and indigna¬ 
tion ? If the figure they are exhibiting to the 
public is not a mere pageant of their own dress¬ 
ing up, why do they not give it a name, that 
we may know and beware of it? If they are 
right in their conjectures concerning the author 
of the Considerations, are they certain, that 
their charge against him of duplicity and pre¬ 
varication is not a mere slander? 

It is plain the answerer does not know the 
explicit opinion of that author concerning the 
Trinity, for he wishes to know it.* The Scrip¬ 
tural Confuter, seems to take it for granted, 
that the said author is an heretic of the same 
stamp with the apologist against whom he hath 
prepared his voluminous antidote; and yet if 
common fame is not mistaken in the person to 
whom these considerations are ascribed, I could 
shew this zealous orthodox champion, some 
passages in that eminent writer’s acknowledged 
works, for which he was reproved with no lit¬ 
tle bitterness, by a noted Antitrinitarian, and 
reckoned among the most biyotted churchists, 
who, in the reprovers opinion, deserved no 
quarter. 

* See Dtfcnet of the Cenfiderotiont, p. 37. 

S3 
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The good of it is, that no man can have 
much to fear l'ro f m the wrath of a writer whose 
intemperate zeal and arrogance prompts him 
profanely to boast, that “ if his own argument 
“ [in behalf of the Trinity] is not decisive, 
“ the spirit of truth must be a liar, and the 
“ simple and guileless zeal of the apostles, 
“ crafty and designing duplicity.”* 

The orthodoxy of the answerer of the Consi¬ 
derations is not quite so extravagant. lie ac¬ 
knowledges, “ there are some things in thear- 
“ tides and liturgy of the church of England, 
“ which he would be glad to see amended, 
“ though, he believes, not the same as the pe • 
“ titioningclergy would objed to.”* 

This answerer is commonly reported to be 
one who hath already passed through the hauds 
of some of these petitioners, not much to his 
comfort or his reputation.* If so, he ought 
to know by this time, that the petitioning 
clergy, as petitioners, meddle not with any 
particular articles of the church of England, 
hut objed to any subscription to articles of 
faith, except such as are recognised by a sub¬ 
scription to the scriptures only. 

The answerer however, has his objedions, as 
well as the petitioning clergy, to some things 
in the articles and liturgy, and would be glad 
to have them amended. lie must, then, of 
course be sorry in some degree, that they are 
not amended ; and perhaps not the less sorry, 

* Scriptural Confutation , p. 229.—+ London Magazine, u. s. 

% See Letters to a Mi mber of Parliament, in which the prefent 
defjgn of removing fubfcnp'ion to human ai tides of faith is vindica¬ 
ted, in opposition to Archdeacon Randolph's Charge, &c. Printed 
for Wilkie and Mem!, 1772. 
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on account of his obligation to subscribe them 
as agreeable to the word of God. What may 
these some things be ? The public has at least 
as much right to know them, as the answerer 
hath to know the opinion of the author of the 
considerations, concerning thedoflrine of the 
Trinity. How else shall we be certain, that this 
rigid censor himself is not doing evil that good 
may come. lie hath said, “ that if people 
“ will keep their opinions to themselves, no 
“ man will hurt them.”* If this is his refuge, 
hisdistressis to be pitied, but he should be ad¬ 
vised by his friends to change his plan when 
he next undertakes the defence ofsubscriptions. 

It seems to be the misfortune of these gen¬ 
tlemen that they want to be taken for popes, 
at the same time that they expose their fallibi¬ 
lity by the most manifest indications. But to 
do them justice, it is a misfortune not peculiar 
to them and their fraternity, but too often in¬ 
cident to others whose creed consists of very 
different articles. There are too many in dif¬ 
ferent religious societies, who will not allow, 
that any man should have any doubts or diffi¬ 
culties concerning certain points of do&rine, 
because they themselves have none; as if there 
was that precision in their theological specula¬ 
tions, which should conclude all men, what¬ 
ever their capacities are, or whatever their 
course of study or education may have been. 

If these enlightened writers on the one side 
and the other, will needs have it, that all the 
world are prejudiced except themselves, and 
those avIio think as they do, let them consider 


* S ce The {feftnee of the Confederations, p. 2. 
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at least, that prejudices are not to be eradica¬ 
ted all at once, and that what they may think 
fit to call prejudices, afford as strong convic¬ 
tions to very honest minds, as what they take 
to be rational deductions do to themselves. 

The different ideas which even scripture lan¬ 
guage gives.to very learned and eminent men, 
with resped to points of theology controverted 
both in former and later times, may afford a 
very reasonable apology for persons of inferior 
talents who range themselves on different sides 
of the dispute, and also for others who hesitate, 
without any just imputation upon their under¬ 
standings or their sincerity. 

A recent instance may perhaps illustrate this 
matter to better effect, than an example taken 
from a remoter age, 

A learned and very able writer hath informed 
us, in a publication of this present year, 
that Grotius, Stillingfleet, and other learn¬ 
ed men, “ have defended two propositions, as 
“ the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
“ both which are contrary to the old testament, 
“ and absolutely false .”>* He brings in Dr. 
Clarke for a share of the censure, observing 
however, “ that the Dodor hath varied the 
“ phrase, and softened the dodriue, to make 
“ it less liable to exception.” 

The matter is of no small importance, and 
there are some things in our established forms 
concerning thissubjed, (thesatisfadion made 
to God by the death of Christ! which camiot 
be vindicated, if the propositions above-men ¬ 
tioned are not true. The reasoning of this 
masterly writer upon theSc propositions, de- 

* The Apology bf Benjamin Mordecai for embracing tbs cbrifliau 
religion, Lcuei v.p. 516. 
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serves the most serious attention. On the 
other hand, the arguments of Grotius, Stili- 
ingfleet, Clarke, &c. are by no means void 
of strength, and the appearance at least of so¬ 
lidity. 

What shall an honest conscientious confor¬ 
mist, who is dubious which of these disputants 
is in the right, do in such a case ? It should 
seem to beno lightmatter to adhere to a church, 
and more especially jn the character of an offi¬ 
ciating minister, which adopts propositions 
as fundamental doctrines of Christianity, that 
aie absolutely false ; nor, on the other hand, is 
it a trifle to go over to a church, which denies 
a proposition as absolutely false, that, for ought 
the doubter knows, maybe a fundamental doc¬ 
trine of Christianity. 

It is an easy matter for these adepts who are 
prepared to determine de omni scibili, to say to 
the doubter, “ examine the scriptures for your 
“ self, and form your creed according to the 
** light you may receive from thence.” Alas 
he hath been sent thither before by both par¬ 
ties, and hath not met with the satisfaction he 
seeks ; not for want of diligence in the search, 
or a desire to be informed of the truth, but for 
want of that capafcity to discern and judge, 
which enables men more happily gif ted, to form 
their opinions upon the slightest inspection of 
the proofs adduced On either side. A very 
honest and a very sensible man may be under 
the like dilemma, with respeCt to other doct¬ 
rines espoused by the church established. 
Nor, as far as I know, would the matter be 
mended, should the doubter go over to the 
dissenters of any denomination, who have all 
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of them their theological nostrums respectively, 
the authority of which will appear to a candid 
examiner to depend, for the most part, upon 
something far short of demonstration. 

The misfortune is, that most of these dispu¬ 
table questions are about such things as are 
quite out of the reach of our knowledge* and 
ought not, for that reason, to have been form¬ 
ed into articles of faith, merely because they 
who laid down and established the terms of 
communion in particular churches, pretended 
to comprehend them.* 

Had the first founders of these particuar 
churches foreseen, how much their decisions 
would have perplexed men more diffident than 
themselvqs, or, if you please, of capacities less 
comprehensive than their own, they must 
have been very wicked to have laid such snares 
in the way of posterity. I speak of Christian 
and protestant founders. But we are taught 
to believe, and indeed upon probable evidence, 
that the first framers of our established forms, 

* Mr. Le Clerc, fpeaking of thofe fathers who difputcd whe¬ 
ther the angels have bodies, fays, that they who held the affirmative 
fide of the queftion, “have alledged no evident reafon to proye it, 
“ and all that can be concluded from the controverfy is, that each 
“ affirmed or denied a thing concerning which they had no know- 
“ ledge.” Upon which he obferves, “ We fliould fufpend our 
“ judgment, and affirm nothing concerning any fubjeft which is 
“ equally unknown to us. But. fuch a fufpenfion fuits not with the 
“ Dogmatics, who can hardly confels that they know not all things; 
“ and believe it is the part of an ingenious man to determine hiinfelf 
“ fpeediiy upon all foris of qtieftions. Indeed, without this, it is not 
“ poffible to framea lyllem as complete as it ought to be, tobeac- 
“ counted a learned man ; and it would be a (hatiieful thing to con- 
“ fefs, that a thouland queflions might he afked upon every article, 

“ which could not be anlwered, if one fliould iay nothing but what 
“ one knows.” Life of CUmsns Alcxandtinus, p. 56, 57. 
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were pious and humble men, who had the best 
meanings, as well as the strongest convictions, 
that the system of theology they composed for 
public use, was in every respedt in perfect confor¬ 
mity with the word of God. We now perceive 
however that they presumed too far on their 
own abilities and discernment, and the least we 
ought to do, is so far to retrench their plan, 
as to release ourselves and our conscientious 
brethren, from the necessity of declaring as¬ 
sent and consent to points of dodtrine, con¬ 
cerning which our reformers could know no¬ 
thing, any more than we, or nothing more 
than they could gather from the general doc¬ 
trines the Spirit of God hath thought fit to 
communicate in the scriptures, the common 
directory of our faith, as well as theirs. 

But as their system continues to he bound 
upon us by the laws of a civil establishment, 
and is not likely to be reduced, in the present 
age, to a more liberal standard of conformity, 
and is yet adhered to by so large a majority of 
our fellow-christians, and has in it so many 
excellent things which may be turned to the 
use of edification, without any especial respedt 
to the abstruse and scholastic dodtrines, that 
are held upas the shibboleth of the church, 
(which after all allows us to bring them to the 
test of the scriptures) it may be worth the con¬ 
sideration of a serious minister, of the gospel, 
how far he may be justified, upon the whole, 
in leaving his station, where he hath so many- 
fair occasions of being profitable to the people 
under his care, and exchanging it for another, 
where the very circumstance of his having a 
new foundation to lay, must make his success 
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in the practical and far more important part of 
duty, extremely precarious. 

It is, I freely'own, a mean and disingenuous 
part in any clergyman of the establishment to 
gloss over the faults and blemishes of it, and 
to defend all the forms in use, merely for the 
purpose of exculpating himself for continuing 
to officiate in the church j but I will not 
scruple to say, that no man has a right to 
charge another with hypocrisy and duplicity, 
who fairly and openly declares his sentiments 
on these defeats, and not only wishes, but 
uses his best endeavours to have them reformed. 

A sensible man who has objections to the 
forms and ordinances received in the religious 
society with which he is in communion, may 
have reasons of conscience inducing him se¬ 
riously to deliberate whether he is obliged tQ 
separate from it on account of those objections ? 
There have been, both in former and latter 
times, many wise and good men who have 
thought it a matter of no little consequence 
to separate from a society professing itself a 
Christian church, and adopting the.scriptures 
as the only authentic rule of the faith and duty 
pf its members, even though it shpuld have 
adopted some very exceptionable principles 
aud practices into its established constitution.* 

* If I flintild mention Erafmus and father Paul asinflanees, I 
doubt not but l fltould be told, that we in thefc days, have better 
lights concerning rhriflian obligations, than were afforded to thofe 
times in which thcle eminent men flouriflied. It may be fo, arid it 
may be otherwife, according as different men cultivate the means of 
information afforded them refpeftivcly. But in either cafe it is not 
nothing that the learned Jordn bath offered by way of apology for 
Erafmus, {Life, vol. i. j>. 274—276,) "'here perhaps he was not to- 
i'aijl$;: forgetful of his owri fltuation. Father Paul’s conviflions, if 
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The sense that one man has of the church’s de< 
viations from her acknowledged rule, avou14 
not probably justify him in separating from 


■we may believe bifhop Burnet (Life of bifhop Bedell, p. 15, 16.) 
Were uiore pungent. “ He wifhed be could have left Venice, 
and come over to England with Mr. Bedell j"' in order, we 
muft fuppofe, to exchange the popifh for the proteftant religion ; 
but having found this impraflicable, “ he made a fliift to comply; 
“ as far as he could, with the eftablifhed way of their worfhip ; but 
“ he had, in many things, particular methods, by which, he in a 
great meafure, rather quieted than Satisfied his conference. It» 
“ laying of tnafs,he patted over many parts of the canon,and in par* 
“ ticular, thole prayers in which that facrifice was offered up to the 
“ honour of (aints.fle never prayed to faints,nor joined in tbpife pan* 
“ of the offices that wentagainfl his conlcience. And in private con* 
“ feflions and drlcotirles, he took the people off from mole abules, 
“ and gave them right notions of the purity of the chrifiian religion } 
“ fo he hoped, he was lowing b eds that might be fruitful in anothet 
“ age ; and thus he belkvt.d he might hve innocent in a church 
“ that he thought lo defiled,” 1 mutt own I do not underfUnd 

the difference between quieting and Jatisfying the conlcience j 
nor can 1 find out what might be bifhop Burnet’s idea of luch dif¬ 
ference, unlcfs it may be explained by this good bifhop's continuing 
in the church of England, notwithftanding the reprelehtation he 
has given of it in the valuable conchifion of the Hiltory of his own 
Times, Upon that fuppofition, might I not fairly offer this worthy" 
prelate, as well as the excellent Jortin, as examples of wife and 
good men reconciling themfelves to conformity, in a church which, 
though very far from faultlefs in their account, was Hill lefs ob¬ 
noxious than the church to whichErafmus and father Paul adhered ? 


But to proceed' a little farther with father Paul. Bifhop Bedell, 
in a fermon by him preached from Revelations xviii. 4, Come out 
if her my people, &c. undertakes, 'among other things, to apolo¬ 
gize for fume who continued in cornmnnion with the church of 
Rome, in which bifhop Burnet “ did not doubt but he had hi* 
“ friend Padre Paulo in his thoughts.” (L,ife of Bedell, p. s 56. J 
The whole citation is well worth the perufai, if it is but as a matter 
of cuuofity. But I'fitall only felctl dhe paflage, whteh if it will 
apply in the cafe of father Paul,, the benefit oft t may afortioribs 
. clattued by the conformifts to a lefsexceptionable church. “ Neither./ 
fays the preacher, “ let that hard term of hypocrifie be ufiedof the 
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communion with her ; at the same time that 
another man, who considers her deviations in 
another view, may think his separation from 

“ oppofe not common errors,nor wreflle with the greaterpart of men, 
“ do follow the multitude, referving a right knowledge to thcm- 
** felves; and fomeiimes (by the favour which God gives them 
“ to find where they live) obtain,better conditions than others can,” 
Life of Bedell, p. 162. The latter part of this paffage feems evi¬ 
dently to point out the cafe and circumflances of father Paul, and is 
not perhaps much different from that of fomc worthy perlons among 
ourfelves. Bilhop Burnet fays, “ when one preft father Paul 
“ bard in this matter, and objeffcd, that he flill held communion 
“ with an idolatrous church, and gave it credit by adhering out- 
“ wardly to it, by which others that depended much on his 
“ example, would be likewife encouraged to con untie in it, 
“ all the anfwejr he made to this was, That God had 
“ not given him the fpirit of Luther.” Father Paul however had 
fomething elfeto fay for himfelf. “ The fabric of God’s church,” 
fays he, “ though it be built by fo great an architcS, yet always 
“ has had, and will have its imperfections, through the defeH 
“ and fault of the materials; provided the foundation be good, we 
“ muff bear with other faults, and look upon them as human weak- 
“ neffes.—A man that would needs have every thing done to perfec- 
** tion, ought to remember the faying of the gofpel, How then fhall 
“ thefcripturcs be fulfilled..’’ Letters, xxx. In thofe days, many 
fehemes of agreement between the popilh and reformed churches 
were exhibited by different authors. It appears by thexxixthof 
thefc letters pubiilhed by Brown, that father Paul had fomc corref- 
pondence with the younger Holoman upon this ftibjett, concerning 
which, having obferved, that the time was not favourable to a pro- 
jetf of that kind, he adds, “ I do believe that many of the differences 
*• amongft us, are merely verbal, and they make me fomeiimes 
“ laugh at them. Others of them there arc that might be indured 
“ without breaking any peace for them. And others diere are that 
“ might be eafily compofcd, But the main of all is, that both par- 
“ tics are agreed in this, that they will not have them compofed, 
“ but think the difigreenient irreconcileable.—Two contenders 
“ will tjever agree, fo long as there is in either of them any hopes 
“ of getting the better ; but where there is a certainty in both, that 
“ they are in the right, there is no talking cf agreement. Both' 
“ fidcs at this rime hold it for certain that they fhall get the better, 

“ the one by divine means, the other by human." Every man may 
apply thefc authorities as he thinks good. 1 do not think 
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her, not only justifiable, but necessary. Both 
may agree that she does in fact deviate from 
her rule ; but a question still ♦remains between 
them, what those deviations are, and how far 
they make conformity to her ordinance^ sinful 
and criminal ? 

they will all do for the cafe of every fcrupulous conformift, parti¬ 
cularly not that which is taken from the imperfeftion of all human 
inftitutions, and is moll abfurdly urged by fome, who would be 
thought to have no fcruples, againft any attempts at re¬ 
formation at all. I do not know whence bifhop Burnet had his ac¬ 
count of the liberty father Paul took with the offices of his church, 
or whether bilhop Bedell alludes to it where he fays in the citation 
above, that “ fome by the favour they found where they lived, ob. 

“ tained better conditions than others j” but this is certain, that 
Bedell himfeif was not difpofed to allow any fuch conditions. “ For 1 
“ when a curate of another parilh, being employed to read prayers 
» in his cathedral, added fomcwhat to the colleos, the hilltop ob- 
« ferving he did this once or twice, went from his place to the rea« 
“ der’s pew, and took the book out of his hand, and in the hearing 
“ of the congregation, fufpcnded him for his prefumption, and read 
“ the red of the office himfeif.” Life, p. 145. Might not one 
fay with truth, that bilhop Bedell was, in this inflancc, Jefs en¬ 
lightened than father Paul ? On the other hand, the account 
given by father Fulgemio, that “ when, upon an imimation 
“ that Pope Gregory XV. looked upon him to be an ob- 
“ ftruftion to the peace between the republic of Venice and the fee 
“ of Rome, father Pauld determined to retire out of the Hate of 
“ Venice, he declined fixing his refidence in a proteflant country, 
“ that he might not expofe himfeif to calumnies which Mr. 
Lockman interprets to mean, left he ffiould be thought a convert to 
the proteflant religion; and thereupon fays, “ How different is 
“ bilhop Burnet’s account (quoted above) from that of father Ful- 
*• gentio!” Life of Fa. Paul, xcvii. Probable arguments however 
might be brought to reconcile Fulgentioand Burnet. Fulgentio has 
taken no notice of any friendlhip or acquaintance between Bedell and 
• father Paul. Can we conclude froth hence, that there was 
none? The calumnies the father was afraid of, might be of 
the political as well as of the religious kind. Between the 
time’when father Paul is faid by Burnet, to think of retiring 
to England with Bedell, viz. 1607, to the acceffion of Gregory 
.XV. 1621, is ah interval of fourteen years, in which length 
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I do not apprehend,, that the most zealous 
defenders of the established church are so per¬ 
fectly agreed in *the sense of particular scrip¬ 
tures, as to pronounce with united voice, how 
far any* religious society of protestants among 
us, deviates from this capital rule in every in¬ 
stance. We must therefore necessarily differ, 
both with respeCt to the instances wherein even 
our own church is supposed to deviate, and 
with respect to the degree of blame, or if you 
•frill, of guilt, imputable to the church for 
persisting in stich deviation. 

If any one should affirm that we have men 
among us who would Swear, subscribe to, and 
read any thing that should be prescribed to 
them, with the single view to the profits that 
may be annexed to the offices for which such 
compliances are the legal qualification, instead 
of Contradicting him, I will only gently re¬ 
mind him, that there may be such men in civil 
as well as in ecclesiastical departments, and 
possibly in some ecclesiastical departments not 
understood to be established by law. But if 
any man should be so rash, or so void of can¬ 
dour, as to pass an indiscriminate censure upon 


of time, the fentiroents and circumflances of particular perfon* 
tti'ually undergo great alterations.Fulgrntio however takes notice,that 
the lather came into fotne trouble for not repeating the falvt regina 
at the end ofthemafs, I wifh tobave ituuderftood, that thefe in- 
ftances are not brought to furnifh any fort of men with apologies or 
expedients of exculpation,to which they may poffibly have no title; but 
lo reiirain, if pofhblc, that fpirit of judging one another, where the 
verdifi neither is nor can be fuppdrted by fufficicnt evidence. Amt 
above all, to fuggeft, with ail due deference to our fuperiors, that the 
fame fortofexaSions which gave offence and difquiet to wife and good 
men in communion with (he church of Rome, can never do honour 
tea proteflantchurch. 
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the conforming clergy, as if lucrative prospers 
were in general the motives of their entering 
upon, or continuing in their res£e6live stations, 
he must be very imperfectly acquainted with 
the sentiments, the nnderstandings, *or the 
circumstances, of perhaps the most serious and 
ufeful part of them. Among these are num¬ 
bers who have very different notions concern¬ 
ing human establishments of religion, and par¬ 
ticularly concerning the forms and ordinances 
in our own* They who have their suspicions, 
or even a strong persuasion, that many things 
in them are wrong and ought to be reformed; 
may still have substantial reasons for not leav ¬ 
ing their station in the church, and I will ven¬ 
ture to name for one, the impossibility of their 
being in any degree so useful in any other. * 

It seems to be a matter of indifference with 
these zealous and disinterested censors, who 

* The ufefulnefs here meant, hath refpeft only to the pafloral 
intercourfe ofamiinfter with his parilhioners. But there is another 
fort of ufefulnefs perhaps of no lets importance, which would be to¬ 
tally defeated, were the clergymen above defcribed to refign their 
cures, and which I cannot better eXprefe than in the words of the 
mafterly writer of theLetters to a memberof Parliament above quoted. 
“ Though this avowal of the principle which leads me,” fays this 
worthy perfon, “ is, I think, a fufficient anfwer to every peeviOt 
“ call to refign, yet there is a variety of confiderations which ihouid 
“ induce every friend of chriilian liberty, at the prefent time, to 
“ prefervc his influence in the church. The adverfary of refor- 
“ mation would be glad to fee fuch a proof of our fincerity as would 
“ deftroy our weight ; but he is not entitled to fo much confident. 
“ tion. Indeed all the clergy maybe confidered as prifoners in a 
“ common dungeon. The only difference between them is in the 
“ degree of fenfibility to the misfortune. But what ihouid we' 
“ think of an unfeeling fellow under fentence of the law, who had 
M betrayed his companion by a want of fpirit to refill, and then 
“ infuited bit misfortune, from a want of fenfibility,” Letter 
vii. p. 44. 
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Would have every clergyman to leave the 
church, unless he is perfectly convinced that 
the church wants no reformation, that many 
hundreds by such secession might want bread 
to eat/and raiment to put on. They would 
probably tell the sufferers, that they are not 
to look at the temporal consequences of their 
self-denial, but leave their future provision to 
Providence.Such suggestions come with great 
ease from those who are not to be at the expence 
of maintaining these outcasts. But though 
that may be none of their concern, it certainly 
would become their candor and their charity, 
to point out the provincesin which these honest 
separatists might be equally useful, though 
not so fat and well liking, as they are in the 
church of England. 

It would look invidious to pursue this sub- 
je6t as far as it would lead us. Whether these 
rigid Casuists are orthodox churchmen, or ra¬ 
tional dissenters, the dilemma mightbe brought 
home to themselves, by appealing to'fa&s, 
which the candor of some, and the want 6f in¬ 
formation in others, may have kept in ob¬ 
scurity. Recrimination is not the way to sow 
those grains of allowance (pardon the quibble) 
that might bring forth the amiable fruits of 
mutual forbearance, which all of us want in 
our turn. 

In the mean time, the fa£t is, that numbers 
of our brethren remain in the church (whatever 
their motives may be) who have very different 
conceptions, concerning her established doc¬ 
trines, and the forms by which the law obliges 
them to officiate. Concerning these, or at 
least a majority of them, I am persuaded, they 
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may do. much more service in their respective 
stations, in a hundred instances, where neither 
the church nor the state would interfere with 
them, than they can do harm by their con¬ 
formity, or than they can do good by separa¬ 
ting from the church. And to these, I would 
willingly hope a few intimations to that purpose 
may neither be useless nor impertinent; leaving 
the rest to every man’s conscience, and con- 
fidingthatour superiors will in no long time be 
convinced, that so much of our church system 
as is worth supporting, will never be hurt by 
being established upon more equitable condi¬ 
tions. 

The second of these discourses refers to an 
objection made to the Christian religion, on 
account of the uncertainty of its doctrines, as 
they are differently represented by many emi¬ 
nent divines who have undertaken to explain 
them. This objection was the subject of a pri¬ 
vate correspondence between two persons, one 
of whom [the objector] bad taken bis ideas of 
the unanimity ot‘ the jews and mahometans, 
chiefly from the accounts given of them in the 
two little histories of Ur. Lancelot Addison.* 

The conclusion is so little connedled with 
the premises, and so evidently founded upon 
a false faCt, that it is not worth any other con¬ 
futation, than a bare reference to other authors 
who have given more accurate accounts of the 
se&s and divisions among the jews and maho¬ 
metans, than Dr. Addison had either inquired 

* The one intitled, The prefect Jlate of the jfetos, wherein is 
contained an exa'l account of their cuftdms fecular and religious. 
The oilier, intitled, The. frfl jlate of Mahomedtfm, or an Account 
of the Author and Doctrines of that tmpojlurc. 

T. 
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after, or than he thought it necessary to men¬ 
tion in a little work, wherein he proposed to 
give only a general detail of what fell within 
his own observation. 

It sefcmed to be of more consequence to ob¬ 
viate a position of a divine of our own coun¬ 
try, (which the objeftor had brought byway 
of strengthening his argument) viz. that “ it 
“ was not necessary that Christianity should 
“continue in the same state in which the 
“apostles left it.” This being explained to 
mean, that it was necessary Christianity should 
accommodate itself to the various policies 
which the states and kingdoms that received it 
should employ to promote their greatness and 
power respectively, implied such a mutability 
both in the doctrines and duties of Christianity, 
as appears from the scriptures to be utterly in¬ 
consistent with the design, as well as the pu¬ 
rity and simplicity of that gracious dispensa¬ 
tion ; and must create the utmost uncertainty 
among clnistians, what foundation they should 
have for their faith, or what rule for their 
manners. 

Some people might possibly expeft, that in 
a disquisition of this sort, an explicit answer 
should be returned to the question, what is 
Christianity ? and might say, that the answer 
here given to those writers who are for accom¬ 
modating it to the turn and temper of the 
times, is rather shewing what Christianity is 
not, than what it is. 

But, let us proceed as far as we may upon 
sure grounds. Est alujuidprodire terms, si non 
datur ultrd. ' > 
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Grntius has observed, that “ most people 
“ think the whole Christian religion consists in 
“ what is professed among the party to which 
“they respectively adhere.” If such people 
can be persuaded seriously and diligently to 
examine the writings pointed out to them as 
the only records in which the genuine account 
oi true Christianity is preserved, they will not 
only have the advantage of correcting their 
own party prejudices, but of getting a suffi¬ 
cient answer to the question, what is Chris- 
tianity ? 

I say, a sufficient answer; that is to say, an 
answer sufficient for their own satisfaction ; 
such an answer as perhaps no man else could 
give for them. 

Bishop Burnet hath said of the ever memo 
table Algernon Sidney, “ that he seemed to be 
“ a Christian in a particular form of his own.” 
I am of opinion, that this may be said of every 
man v ho reads the scriptures with a view of 
forming from thence an idea of true Christian¬ 
ity ; and I own I should be inclined to ques¬ 
tion the authenticity of that man’s Christianity, 
Who professes to be a Christian in any form that 
is not his own. The bishop tells us farther*, 

“ that Sidney thought Christianity was to be 
“ like a divine philosophy in the mind ; but 
“ was against all public worship, and every 
“ thing that looked like a church.”* Upon 
which it is remarked by the author of the me- 
moiis prefixed to his discourses on govern¬ 
ment, that “ though Mr. Sidney was an ene- 
“ my to all civil establishments of Christianity, 

* Bill. O.T. fol, vol, i. p. 538. 

T 2 
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u it does not follow from thence, that he was 
“ against all public worship.* But perhaps 
had Sidney been examined upon this head him¬ 
self, it .might have turned out, that, in his 
opinion, this divine philosophy, imbibed and 
planted in the mind, by the study of the scrip¬ 
tures, was sufficient for salvation, abstracted 
from all consideration of public worship, or 
connexion with a visible church ; an opinion 
which differs very little, if at all, from that 
which imports, that church membership is not 
necessary to salvation, and which is held at 
this day by some who are by no means to be 
suspected of heterodoxy, f 

We are told in the life of Sir Philip Sidney, 
tlmt j ust. before his death, “ he cal led unto him 
“the ministers, who were all excellent men, 
“ of divers nations, and before them made 
“ such a confession of Christian faith as no 
“ book but the heart can truly and .feelingly 
“ deliver.”;]: These divines of divers nations, 
must also have been of divers seels or denomi¬ 
nations of Christians, and it would perhaps 
have been no easy matter to deliver a written 
creed that would have satisfied them all. Per¬ 
haps that was none of Sir Philip’s care. He 
gave them one therefore, dictated by the di¬ 
vine philosophy in his mind; and died a chris- 
tuin after a form of his own. Algernon Sidney 
might possibly pay some regard to the religious 
sentiments of his noble kinsman, and adopt 
them as a family precedent. 

* P. 28. of the folio edition of 1751. 

+ See bifliop Warburton’s Sermons, vol. ii. ferm. xiii, on Luke 
»*• 49*. 

V t Biographia Britannica. Sir Philip’s Art. Rem. £R J. 
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I might indeed have givcnGregory Nazi an- 
zen’s definition, Christianity is the imitation 
of the divine nature.% But a professed dispu ¬ 
tant would have known his business very im ■ 
perfeCUy, if he had omitted to ask, what was 
meant by the divine nature f which might have 
led to a discussion often thousand opinions of 
philosophers and fathers, into which I have 
neither time nor inclination to enter. 

St. James’s definition was much nearer at 
hand. Pure religion andandejilcd before God, 
even the father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep him¬ 
self unspotted from the world. If any one 
should tell me, that the charitable visitation 
and spotless life here mentioned, are only the 
f ruits of religion, and that we are still left to 
inquire by what dot-trines or principles they are 
brought forth, I would chuse only to answer, 
go thou and do likewise, and thou shall know 
more"of the doctrines, both with respeft to their 
origin and real meaning, than the greatest di¬ 
vine upon earth can exhibit, with all his defi¬ 
nitions, axioms, and criticisms. 

The interests of religion, the subject of the 
third of these discourses, is an expression to be 
met with in an hundred books, written with 
very different, and often contradictory views, 
all however upon the pretence of serving reli¬ 
gion, and promoting its interests. Every do-. 
nation to the church or churchmen; every su¬ 
perstitious ceremony intruded into the worship 
of God; every compulsive method of infor- 

. ♦ jififmuffuf Vi rip Buaaywiwf It is the mono of Dr.Curl- 

worth’s iermon on t Cor. xv. 57. But pethaps was intended m 
le fet before that on 1 John ii. 3, 4. 
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cing agreement in dogmatical propositions of 
artificial theology, have formerly been consi¬ 
dered as proper means of advancing the inte¬ 
rests of religion; and,' if we may judge from 
the language of many in the present times who 
should know better, that mistaken idea is still 
retained, notwithstanding what the reforma¬ 
tion may have done for ns in other respe&s. 
The common people are but too apt to give 
into such notions as these, and should there¬ 
fore be cautioned not to be imposed upon by a 
plausible term, which may lead them to hope, 
that they are promoting their own spiritual in¬ 
terest, while they are only forwarding the ho¬ 
nour and profit of some particular society, 
whose regard for the true interests of religion 
may be but very faint, and remote from the 
more immediate objeCt of their establishment. 

The last discourse in this little collection, is 
meant for a vindication of those who have 
written or aCted in favour of a reformation of 
the church, against an accusation, that they 
were endeavouring to subvert the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal constitution of their country as by law 
established. 

The merits of the objection, as well as of the 
defence, will depend upon the true answer to 
the questions, whether the civil magistrate, 
professing himself a Christian and aprotest ant , 
hath a right to establish what religion he thinks 
fit, independently of any regard to the Chris¬ 
tian scriptures; aud whether, in fad, the Bri¬ 
tish magistrate considers himself as invested 
with any such power? 

It is acknowledged, that the heathen magi¬ 
strate, who had nothing to controul him but 
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the speculations of a few philosophic geniuses, 
to which he was not obliged to pay any regard, 
might establish .all the superstitions of an ido¬ 
latrous worship, at his pleasure, multiply the 
objects of it, and prescribe the belief of doc¬ 
trines suitable to it, whenever he found it more 
convenient for the administration of his go¬ 
vernment. Mahomet likewise, being the au¬ 
thor of a new se6t, had a right, where he was 
acknowledged as the head of it, to establish 
what rites and doctrines he thought proper, 
and to inforce the observation of them by 
whatever penalties he judged might be most 
effectual for that purpose. The popish magis¬ 
trate too, rejecting the scriptures as the rule 
and foundation of his establishment, consis¬ 
tently enough assumes to himself the right of 
adopting any doctrines, fictitious traditions, 
and idolatrous ceremonies, and of imposing 
them upon the people who admit his authority, 
by whatever kind of violence will best answer 
his ends. There is nothing in the doCtrines of 
any of these religions to check the spirit of 
superstition and intolerance, or the influence 
of fraud and imposture in any degree. 

But the Christian and protestant magistrate 
is limited to a narrower province. In matters 
of religion the Christian scriptures are his rule, 
as well as that of his people, and the obser¬ 
vance of that rule, in establishing religion by 
law, is a fundamental condition of his autho¬ 
rity. "Whenever therefore there is in his sys¬ 
tem of religion any essential deviation from 
this rule, an attempt to bring it back to its 
acknowledged foundation, can be no deroga¬ 
tion to his authority, which ex hypothesi, is 
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none when he adopts a different rule of esta¬ 
blishing religion than his own principles of 
government will admit of.* 

The. great advocate, f for the unlimited 
power of the civil magistrate in matters of re¬ 
ligion, thinks he says a great deal when he af¬ 
firms, in aid of his argument, that “it is scarce 

possible to name or invent an opinion more 
“ absurd in its self, or more hurtful to society, 
“ or more fatal to the cause of piety and vir- 
“ tue, than many of those which have been 
“ a&ually maintained by men who called 
“ themselves cliristians.” 

* “lam aware,” fays a judicious writer, “of the (Irength of all 
“ thole political pleas for our prefent forms, which proceed upon the 
“ ftrange principle, that the magiftrate has a tight to con nett him- 
“ felf with that lecl of rcligionills which happens to be the larged, 
“ in order to carry on the bnfinefs of government with the greateft 
“ facility. I call this principle ftrange, not as feeing it in the lame 
“ light with our opponents, for their view is confident enough. 
“ They confider the magiftrate as delcttnined in favour of one fet 
“of opinions, by attending only to his political intcrell, or his pow- 
“ ei ; while we confider him. not only as a political, but as a religi- 
“ ous being, who is to be determined iti favour of trinh by a regard 
“ to moral intereft. Upon their view any religion rs entituled by 
“its majority to his alliance; but upon our’--, chriftianiiy nmft be 
“ his choice if he be a chriftian, as he will anfwer for that choice ; 
“ and the bible only muft be his ftaudard, if he be a proteftant, (or 
“ in other words, has declared againft the interpretations of men) 
“ and would wiflt to be confident." Letters, He. vt Jupra, p. 43. 
The author of an EJfay on Ejlabh'foments in Religion , feems not to 
have had the remote!! idea of thefe obligations of the chriftian and 
proteftant magiftrate. His fyftem was formed on the plan of the 
book of alliance, in which the church and its utilities, were fubftitu- 
ted for truth and the bible. But it did not fo well become Dr. 
Balguy to pal's by this conflitutional view of the Britifh eftab)ilh- 
ment of religion in filence, as thele excellent letters were publilhed 
fome months before his memorable charge was delivered. It is not 
a compliment to a particular writer in a high ftation, that will excufe 
this contemptuous disregard of lb important a confederation as is fug- 
gelled in the palTagg'ahove cited. 

f Dr. Balguy. 
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Very true; and not only maintained, but 
established by men who called themselves 
Christian magistrates; and who consequently 
have had the power of doing ten thousand 
times more mischief with them t han could be 
done by any private wronghead, or by any 
se<5t of wrongbeads, whose opinions the sober 
conscientious Christian was at full liberty to 
£ppose and reje6t, without the peril of losing 
life or limb, or being excluded from the rea¬ 
sonable and lawful means of his subsistence. 

But this is not the place to enlarge upon 
this subject. While Dr. Benjamin Dawson's 
excellent letter to the clergy of the archdea¬ 
conry of Winchester, and the no less excellent 
plea of the petitioners stated and vindicated, 
remain unanswered, no competent judge of the 
controversy will envy the author of the dis¬ 
course which occasioned these two trails, the 
compliments that may have been paid him, as 
the finisher of the debate, and the irrefraga¬ 
ble champion of the PROTESTANT CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 



TOUR DISCOURSES 


DISCOURSE r. 

On the duty of a Christian minister under the 
obligation of conforming to a national reli¬ 
gion, established by the civil pmers. 

Twisdom of human governments is then 
most evidently and effectually justified, when 
the duties allotted to the different classes of its 
subjects, are laid out upon such plans, and in- 
forced by such regulations, as have the most 
immediate tendency to promote the safety, 
benefit, and felicity of the whole community. 
Among others, the province of those who have 
been appointed to instill the principles, and to 
cultivate the influence of religion upon the 
minds of the people, has ever been esteemed of 
especial importance. Such an order of men, 
to fulfil their original designation, must of 
course be concerned for, and connected with 
persons of every rank and station, and under a 
particular obligation to recommend the prac-i 
fice of virtue, and to furnish expedients of so 
cial peace and order, upon principles and con¬ 
siderations, which go deeper than the encou¬ 
ragement of temporal rewards, or the terror of 
- pres§£|j$mnishinepts have been found to reach. 
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But though this has been the general, and 
almost the universal notion of the utility of 
such a body of men as the clevgy, even so long 
as religion and civil government have been 
thought necessary, not only for the welfare, 
but for the very existence of civil society, yet 
nothing, upon examination, will be found 
more discordant than this theory, when com¬ 
pared with the corrupt practice of ancient go¬ 
vernments in the uses they made of religious 
institutions, and of the men who officiated in 
the public ministrations of them. 

The wisdom of God comprised the whole 
jewish system, both of civil and ecclesiastical 
polity, in the same code of laws, without any 
confusion however, or any interference of ei¬ 
ther department with the other. But though 
these provinces were kept sufficiently distinct 
in the infancy of the lfebrew republic, vet in 
process of time, there were considerable devia¬ 
tions from the original plan, as may be seen in 
the scripture-history of this people, insomuch 
that in the decline of their national strength 
and importance, the respective provinces of 
their civil and ecclesiastical magistrates were so 
confounded, as not only to obstruct the course 
of civil justice, but likewise to preclude ail the 
real benefit and edification which was originally 
intended by the institution of their religious 
ordinances.* 

* Jer, v. cji. For what happened after the captivity, fee iow« 
man on the civil government of the hebrews, p. 235. Ij homines 
f Levitae fc.j fummaro potcflatem nafti, rempublicam quidem ditis- 
fimam maximamque fecere, fed ipfi inter fe, dum de imperio, hono- 
ribus, gloria certabant, divina et humana promifeua habuere, Ita 
nihil ad pietatem modestiatnque ibis faatUllimura nomen religionis 
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The heathen magistrates were so sensible of 
the political uses to which their religion might 
be adapted, that they took upon themselves, 
not only the establishment of the public ritual, 
but the^inspeftion and eontroul of the priests 
and other religious ministers, in the use of it, 
and prescribed from time to time, such variati¬ 
ons in the public service, even with rcspcdt to 
the objects of public worship, as either the ex¬ 
igencies of government, or the temporary su¬ 
perstition of the people might seem to require. 

It is evident that this interposition of the 
civil magistrate, must make the priest a merely 
political character. By such a minister, a bet¬ 
ter sort of religion than that of the pagans, 
could not be taught upon any permanent prin¬ 
ciple of truth and reason, as the principle could 
not always be accommodated to the supposed 
exigencies of the state; and if, in contempla¬ 
tion of the principle, the priest had deviated 
from the prescribed methods of his ministry, 
his office would have been immediately super¬ 
seded, and the man himself treated as a facti¬ 
ous and seditious disturber of the public re¬ 
pose.* 

profuit, qtios ex eaeteronim civium communione felegerat fibi fepo- 
fueratquc olim Dens, uti inter facra ceremoniafque procul ambitione, 
setatem agerent. Cun a us dt rep. heir. lib. 1. cop. xv. p. iii. 

* Cum multa divinitus, pontifices, a majoribus noitris invents 
atque inflituta funt, turn nihil proclaims, quam quod vos eofdem et 
religionibus Deorum itnmorialium, et fumms republic® praeefl'e vo- 
luerunt; ut amplidimi et ciariffimi cives rempubiicam bene gerendo, 
pomifices religiones fapienter interpretandp, rempubiicam conferva- 
rent. Cic. pro darno. initio. P. Manutius, in a note upon this 
pall'agc, would have us believe this was more than a compliment to 
the pontiffs for the time being ; and that it had been fofrom the be¬ 
ginning. But Manutius was a zealous papift, anti by this means, 
got a precedent for his own poptifPs temporal dominion. Dr. Pot- 
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The high-priesthood was in the jcwish as 
well as the heathen governments, frequently in 
the hands of the supreme minister of civil jus¬ 
tice, the consequence of which would,be, an 
implicit obedience to his will, not only of the 
priests and ministers of the lower orders, but 
of the body of the people; and this, being the 
produCt of a slavish fear, would leave no room 
for the exercise of reason and liberal reflection, 
and consequently no distinction in the mind 
of the superstitious religionist, overawed by 
his reverence for the ecclesiastical character, 
between the genuine principles of piety and 
virtue, and the dictates of impiety and sensual 


ter informs us from Plato, that the fame was the cafe at Alhens, and 
mod of the Grecian cities. “ In Egypt,” fays the fame learned 
man, the kings were all priefts.” Arch. Groce. 1764. vol. 1. 
p. 203. Hence fome have imagined, that Mofes, Exod. xix, 6. 
borrowed the idea of a kingdom of pricjls, when the Ifraelitcs in 
general ihould be (o far beyond the ^Egyptians in dignity, that 
every man Ihould be a pried, and every pried a king. In the 
LXX. it is itpxhv/MZ, a royal priefthood, the very term 

ufed by St. Peter, 1 Ep. ii. 9. and appropriated to his fellow- 
chriflians. Which paflage, taken along with that, Rev. i. 6. can¬ 
not, however, be applied to chriftians in the lame refpefts as it was 
to the Jews; as hath been well obferved by Grotius, who fuppofeth 
it to allude to the privilege every Ifraelite had of facrificiug the Paf- 
chal lamb, without the aid of a Levitical pried. Many wild things 
have been inferred from this text, by enthuftafts of different denomi¬ 
nations ; nor have men of more learning and fobriely been of the 
fame mind in their interpretations of it. The popilh commentators, 
and feme alfo of our own elder divines, have been fuperabundantly 
cautious, that common chriftians ihould take no encouragement front 
this text to encroach upon the clerical province, derived, as they fay, 
from the apoftles. But let the civil magiftrate look to that, fo far as 
forms and externals are concerned. The commonefl chridian among 
us may lawfully derive from this text an internal independency, a 
fovereignty of confcience, with rcfpccl to what he hath to offer to 
God, whether matteis of faith or worfhip, and in, this fenfe, every 
CHRISTIAN IS HIS OWN PRIEST, 
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appetite, when either happened to be the object 
of any religious institution.* 

In this state of political subordination, our 
blessed'Saviour found the religion both of the 
jews and gentiles, and consequently without 
any, or at least with a very small portion of its 
proper influence upon the human mind; nor is 
it at all wonderful, that his divine commission 
should imply, that religion could not be re- 

* Concerning die high-pricflhood among the heathens, the fact is 
out ofdifpuie. Dr. Prideuux informs us. that at the time that Me- 
nelatis pnrcbafcd the high-prkllhood over Jafon’s head, 2 Maccabi 
iv. 26. “the high-pricll of the Jews had then, and for fomeages 
“ pafl, the foie temporal government of his nation, firft under the 
“ Perftan, and afterwards under the Macedonian kings.” Cornice* 
turn, part. \\. b.w. p. 161. edit. 1718. It is an infignificant litf- 
tinflion that the learned hiilonari there makes, viz. “ that the tem- 
4< poral power was derived from the king, and the cccleftallical from 
“ divine authority.” It is plain the whole compounded power was 
purchafed of the king, and the corrupt pttrehafer would without 
doubt, when the exigencies of Iris temporal government required it, 
make the cctiefiallical fyflem lubfeivicnt to the political without any 
leruple. And it is probable that, for this purpoie, many of the arbi¬ 
trary traditions mentioned in the new tellament, (Mark vii. 4.8.) 
had their beginning in thefe times. The idolatrous corruptions in the 
jcwifii wotfhip, were of earlier date, and the elicit undoubtedly of 
the fupetflitieti of their own monarchs, who had the priells tinder 
their command, and by fomc means or other, influenced them to 
comply with their idolatrous rites; and witen the confcienttous part 
of them refufed to conform, they appointed others of different tribes 
of a more pliable dii'pofition. See i Kings, xii. 31. xiii. 33. 

2 Citron, xi. 14, 13. xiii. 9, to, 11. But there was another clafs 
of men, who, under the political managements of their wicked kings, 
were at ceffaties to their corruptions in the weightier matters oj the 
lau>. as the time-ferving priells were in ritual worlhip. Thefe were 
their prophets, the preachers of moral dotirine among the people, as 
well as mefTengers of good and evil. It appears from thehillory of 
the old teflament, that the prophets were confidercd as counfellors of 
flate, even the true prophets to their good kings. And to this ufe 
Itkewile were their falfc prophets put by their wicked kings, as ap¬ 
pears from the hiilory of Ahab(i Kings, xxii. 2 Chron. xviii.)wfao 
had no fewer than four hundred of them in his fervice. 
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stored to its natural and original energy, other¬ 
wise than by putting the preachers and mini¬ 
sters of it under very different obligations 
from those, under which their Jewish and gen¬ 
tile superiors had laid them. 

And therefore, as our Lord came into the 
world to bear zoitness unto the truth, and to 
preach and propagate the gospel of truth 
among people of all ranks and denominations, 
without any regard to the carnal prejudices or 
the political interests of the powers of this 
world, lie chose his preachers and ministers 
out of a sort of men who were strangers to the 
intrigues and refinements of human policy, and 
who, though they were full of the expectation 
of a temporal Messiah, would be the more ea¬ 
sily weaned from this prepossession, in consi¬ 
deration, that persons in their low condition,' 
and of their slender accomplishments, could 
form no very sanguine hopes of being much 
more distinguished, or much better provided 
for, in consequence of any national revolution, 
than they were in their present situation. Their 
adherence to this mistaken expectation so 
long, appears to have been occasioned by their 
suggesting to themselves, that, being chosen 
by Jesus to be his disciples and intimate friends, 
in preference to others of more eminent talents, 
they might have pretensions to honours and 
rewards in this new kingdom, to which they 
could not have aspired, under the government 
of any person with whom they had no such 
connection, and from whom their station and 
circumstances set them at a greater distance. 
They were, however, easily cured of this pre¬ 
judice, when they came to understand, that 
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they were the companions, not of a trium¬ 
phant, but of a suffering Messiah, whom the 
powers of this world would treat with contempt 
and Cruelty, and in the event with capital ex¬ 
ecution'; and would be touch sooner reconciled 
to their disappointment, than men whose con¬ 
versation and acquaintance with the world at 
large, had taught them to put a greater value 
upon the honours and profits of a superior sta¬ 
tion. 

At the same time that they had this account 
of the humiliation of their lord and master, 
they were told, that they were to succeed to 
his ministry with the same sufferings in their 
view, and with the same enmity from kings 
and magistrates, and the ruling powers of this 
world, wherever they should be called or al¬ 
lotted to discharge their commission. 

Our Saviour's instru6lions to them, with 
respect to their preaching and piopagating his 
gospel, prepared them for these trials, and 
their conduct and pra6tice afterwards shewed, 
that they had profited by his admonitions. 
And thus all connexion of this new dispensa¬ 
tion with tfie political views and interests of 
secular authority, were entirely broken. »The 
preachers of the gospel were not to stay for the 
permission of civil governors to enter upon 
their province, or to take dire6lions from them 
what doftrines they should teach, or at what 
times or places, or under what restri&ions. 
The maxim that God, in these things* was to 
be obeyed, and not man, was a full exemption 
from this kind of dependence. And lest this 
appeal from human authority might give occa¬ 
sion to stigmatise them with the imputation 
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of factious and seditious designs, their com¬ 
mandment was, to be the servants of all, to 
recommend the word of truth fo the universal 
acceptance of the whole race of mankind by 
their own innocence and humility, by their dis¬ 
interested charity, their unwearied diligence in 
preaching peace and love, as well as truth, and 
finally to shew by their example as well as 
dotinne, that the kingdom to which they were 
employed to gain subjects, was not a kingdom 
of this world. 

In whatever other vespetis the pastors of 
Christian churches in the present times, maybe 
called the successors of the apostles, they cer¬ 
tainly succeed them in this part of their obli¬ 
gation, that is to sav, in the obligation to 
preach the word of God in truth and in since¬ 
rity, unawed by the powers of this world, and 
uninfluenced by the hope or fear of present re¬ 
ward or punishment; the same word which 
Christ himself preached, and his disciples have 
recorded, unadulterated with the subtile re¬ 
finements and flti.itious comments o' ain and 
interested men, and without any other rc.peti 
to the ordinances of man, than as they tend to 
promote the common edification of the Chris¬ 
tian brotherhood, and to answer the original 
design of the preachers of ice, of bringing all 
men to the knowledge of t,;-., tnuh, and bv that 
means to everlasting life. 

The rules and directions wc have on this 
head, cannot be mistaken. Our Lord hath 
warned us of the consei] uenees of being ashamed 
of him, or of bis words, and of the fate of ti¬ 
mid, slothful, and unprofitable servants. His 

u 
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apostles continued the same admonitions. Let 
a man so account of us, says St. Paul, as of 
the ministers of Christy and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. Morever it is required of 
stewards, that a man be found faithful.* And 
of the circumstances of this fidelity, he gives 
the following account. Therefore, seeing we 
have received this ministry, as we have received 
mercy, roe faint not, hut have renounced the 
hidden things of dishonesty, nort walking in 
craftiness, nor handling the word of God de¬ 
ceitfully ; hut by manifestation of the truth, 
commending ourselves to every man's conscience 
in the sight of God .f On other occasions he. 
disclaims for himself, and consequently for all 
faithful ministers of the gospel, all considera¬ 
tions of pleasing men, J all views of filthy lucre, § 
all dominion over the faith of the Christian 
flock,and in one word, all regards to the in¬ 
terests and advantages of the present world, 
so far as they interfered with his prospeft of 
finishing his course with joy, when he should be 
called to give a final account of his important 
stewardship. 

If we now reflect, in what manner the histo 

* l Cor iv. l. 2. Cura doftrina chriftiana Gt catholica, nulla ha- 
bet myjliria, hoc eft dogmata vel praecepia quae non omnibus inculcari 
debeam, vocantur tamen myfteria, vel refpeftu illorum hominum qui 
ante terapora patefafcti evangetii vixerunt, vel refpe&u illorum, qui 
turn quidem vivebant, fed luis vitiis atque praejudicatis opinionibus, 
aures obturabant quo minus audire atque mteiligere poffent. Wctjlein. 
in Matth. xiii. i i. See the Apology oj Benjamin Ben Mordecai, 
jor embracing chrijlianity. Lett. vii. p. 161—164. 

+ 2 Cor, iv. 2. Whatever the word mylleries may be fuppofed 
to mean in the text above cited, we fee the duty ot the chriitian ftew- 
ard is to make them manifeft. 

t Gal. i. 10. —§ Acts xx. 33.—a Cor. xii. 17. 

1 2 Cor. i. 24 
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ry of the Christian church represents this ex¬ 
ample of the apostles to have been observed in 
subsequent times, and particularly how soon, 
after Christianity obtained a settlement under 
the civil power, secular views and .interests 
were, on various pretences, intermixed with 
its nobler ends and tendencies, and with what 
fevil effects the same worldly spirit has wrought 
upon its professed patrons and protestors, from 
the earliest times of its establishment to this 
hour; whoever, I say, refledts upon this, can 
hardly be insensible of the difficulties that must 
beset and incumber the conscientious minister 
of the gospel, who is desirous to discharge his 
trust with that fidelity and singleness of heart, 
which, as appears by the passages I have just 
referred to, make so considerable a part of his 
scriptural character. 

Let us consider the case with that attention 
which the importance of it deserves. 

And here, without entering into a particular 
detail of the progress of corruption in the 
Christian church, it will be sufficient to refer 
you to the state and complexion of popery im¬ 
mediately before the protestant reformation 
took place. You will find, not only the cor¬ 
ruptions and impostures which the weak or 
wicked rulers of the church had pretended to 
derive from the records and documents of the 
religion they professed, and which had been 
increasing for fourteen hundred years, ‘cen¬ 
tering in the popish system, but you will per¬ 
ceive in that system a number of others of mere 
pagan original, contrived, as it should seem, 

US 
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to defeat the purposes, and extinguish the vi¬ 
tal powers of Christianity, even to a greater de¬ 
gree than the superstition of the pagans could, 
of itself, have operated : inasmuch as by the 
hypocrisy and artful policy of the conductors 
of the projcCt, it became extremely difficult to 
distinguish the genuine principles and doCtrines 
of the Christian dispensation, from the arbitra¬ 
ry. fictitious, and idolatrous ordinances which 
It ad been imposed upon the deluded people un¬ 
der the mask of apostolical tradition, and con¬ 
sequently of apostolical authority. 

They who first opposed these corruptions, 
and contended for the necessity of a reforma¬ 
tion of the church, plainly perceived, that this 
tyranny of ecclesiastical governors, and the 
subjection of persons in all stations and of all 
degrees to their dictates and ordinances, were 
wholly owing to the ignorance of the people in 
general of what was taught in the scriptures, 
which had been partly kept out of their reach, 
and partly discredited and undervalued by a de¬ 
grading comparison of their authority with 
that of the church so called.* 

* When the HnlTites at the council of Bafil, faid, that “ they 
“ would receive no doflrine which was not contained in the holy 
“ fcripiures,” they wereanfwered by Cardinal Cufanus, Scriptu¬ 
ral non ad ess k, fed ad bene esse Eccleficc Jacere, tanto dig - 
r.ius verbvm Dei tradi, quanto ab omni fcriptura remotius. Ex- 
plicandam feripturam ejfe juxta currcntem ecclejuz ntum , quafen- 
tendarn mutante, Dei etiam judicium mutetur. See Dan. Cerdcs* 
Jlijl. Evang. lienovat. torn. i. p. 32. who cites Cufanus’s 7th 
cpilile to the Bohemians. Heidegger , Hijt: Papatus, p. 180: 
cites the fame words. And Mr. Bayle, article saldus, Rem. 
(I.) has more to the fame purpofe from thefe epiftles of Cufanus ; 
and adds, I love this plain dealing. Mr. Screes, in his book inti¬ 
tuled, Popery an enemy to feripture, has many inflances of this de¬ 
gradation and contempt of the lci ipturcs among the popiflt writers; 
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Accordingly the groundwork on which the 
early reformers proceded,' was .to fix the writ¬ 
ten word of God for the rule and standard of 
whatever was to be taught or practised by 
Christians, either in their public assemblies, 
or their more private exercises of piety and 
charity, with no farther regard to any ordi¬ 
nances prescribed by a different authority, than 
was immediately conducive to the common 
edification of the brotheihood. 

The first movers, indeed, of a separation from 
the roman church, do not seem to have been 
aware of a circumstance, which occurred to 
their successors, in their progress to a final 
settlement, namely, the necessity of forming 
some mode of ecclesiastical government for 
protestant churches, in which scripture doc¬ 
trines were to be publicly taught and profess¬ 
ed, and public worship celebrated. The ques¬ 
tion was, whether the scriptures afforded suffi¬ 
cient directions for the particulars of such go¬ 
vernment, inforced by such discipline as all 
bodies of men in social union seemed to re¬ 
quire? 

To this question it was answered, that ge¬ 
neral directions for the administration of eccle- 


but tliefe inftances are moll of them pofterior to ibe dawnibgs of the 
reformation, and many of them to the council of Trent: what is 
here propofed is, to {hew the fenfeof the church of Rome, when flic 
was in full fecurity, and in no apprehenfion of being attacked, as Ihe 
afterwards was by Luther and his followers. Du Pleffis, Myjl. 
Jniq. progrcjfun 62. fays, Mandatu'm Cardinali Cufano ut per 
ktcras IwL/ixiomn [[the axiom of the Ilullites, nullum dogma ex¬ 
tra facram feripturam admiltendum] contunderet. So that we fee 
the doflrine above-cited was not Cufanus’s private opinion, but the 
fcnle of the council. Du Pleffis cites other paffages from tbefe lcr« 
ter. of Cufiuuts, beftdes tbofe above-mentioned, to the fame effect. 
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sigstical government were clearly laid down i^' 
holy writ; but not with the precision necessa¬ 
ry for all occasions and exigencies ; that it was 
therefore proper, that a discretionary power 
should be trusted with particular churches in 
matters of this sort, under that general precept 
of St. Paul, let all things be done decently 
find in order. 

There were, however, among them, many 
who foresaw where this discretionary power 
would end, namely, either in usurpations of 
undue authority, or in perpetual feuds and con¬ 
tests, concerning what was decent and order¬ 
ly, and they remonstrated accordingly, strong¬ 
ly representing, that as soon as men should de¬ 
viate from the simplicity of primitive worship, 
and the moderation of apostolical government 
(of both which they asserted, there were clear 
and sufficient precedents in the New Testa¬ 
ment) their disagreement about the rites to be 
established, and the discipline necessary to 
inforce the observance of them, would give 
rise to a coercive authority, which, under the 
pretence of procuring uniformity, would im¬ 
pose the same sort of bondage upon them, that 
they refused to bear under the dominion of the 
church of Rome.* 

« 

* Flacius Xllyriius, however he may have fuffered in his repu- 
lat on for oppofing Melanfthon's conceflions to the romanifts in mat¬ 
ters of this nature, was neither fo wrong in his judgment, norfo lin¬ 
gular in his oppofnion, as to be either without a juflification in the 
events he foretaw, or to fland alone in the conteft. Melanflhon 
withed to have bilhops ellablilhed, and thought there could be no ec- 
cleliaflical polity without them ; but was Hill for preferving evange¬ 
lical liberty in matters of doQrine. But they who faw the little 
probabilityt here was of this (taking their account from the ufe the 
bilhops of ihofe days made of their power) laid, that “ he [Mel anti- 
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But the children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light. It 

• 

“ hon"] could not have done a more confiderable fervice to the popifh 
“ caufe, if he had received a fum of money for pleading for it.” 
Adam. vit. MtlanB.h. p. 335. See alfo Milan Shoe’s letters to 
Camnarius, epiJIA. 4.—99, 104, 106. it alibi pajjim. After 
fome trial, he was obliged to give up his projeft. ibid, p.836. Me- 
lanBlion was likewife for retaining a number of popilh ceremonies,as 
adiaphorous, or things indifferent; at the fame time he acknow. 
lodged, that, upon proteftant principles, they were marks of fervility. 
lllyricus was not the only one who oppofed him in this matter. How 
unwilling particular proteftant churches were to come into this pro- 
pofal, appears from the epiftles Melanflhon and his coadjutors wrote 
to the churches of Nuremberg, Stetin, Hamburgh, the Marche of 
Brandenburglt, Mansfeld, and Franc ford. * And to fay the truth, 
the cafuiflry he made ufe of to reconcile thefe people to his adiapho - 
rifm, does no great credit either to his judgment, or his ingenuity. 
Vid. EpiJIA. i. p. 92—-108. Lond. 1642. His defence again(l 
lllyricus (ibid. p. 133) is, in fome refpetts, even pitiable. He is 
driven to fay, that he was not always in earneft, that he often argued 
againft his own opinion, and that he was much given to joking. The 
fait is, that this dottrine of Adiaphorifm caul'ed a confiderable de¬ 
fection from Melanttbon and his party, after the death of Luther, 
when Melanfthon, according to Mofheim, made a more open pro- 
felfion of this dottrine, than he ventured to do in Luther’s life-time. 
Qute quidem omnia efficiebant, fays Moiheim, ut eo [Melantthone j 
piincipatum inter theologos iuihcranos tenente, eccielia pacern illam, 
qua fub lutiiero ufa erat, amitteret, atque multarum et acerrima- 
rum turbarum, et difputationum feena quodammodo fieret. Iujlit . 
Hijl. Eccles. Helmjiad, 1764, p. 655. The certain confequences 
of all trimming expedients, which Luther abominated. Melanclhon 
has been much commended for his meek and healing fpirit, and Gro- 
tiusfays he infufed it into his difciples. Mtlantlhonis ac Johannis 
Arndi dilcipulos fertile videasbonos acle.nes;contra Calvini afperos, 
et tales qu*lcs in maximam partem humani generis Deum efle fibi 
imaginantur. Vot. pro pace. ed. Lond. fol. 1679, p. 636. Gro- 
tius, who had his u(e for Melan&hon’s conceftions in favour of pope¬ 
ry, had 3 great advantage in (etiing him befides the rigid Calvin, 
though Rivet obferves, pertinently enough, that Grotius was neither 
bonus nor lenis ir. charatierifing the bfody of the calvinifts in thofc 
terms. Apdoyeticus, Lugd. Bat. 1643, p, 50. And when 
protius attempts to account for Melantihon’s lenity in approving 
Galvin’s dealings with Setvetus, heeou.es but poorly off. M0U1C- 
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was easy to discern, to what strength and pow¬ 
er the romish church had arrived by the means 
of her mode of government. Popery was the 
avowed enemy of the reformers, and opposed 
them tcf great advantage with a body so com¬ 
pacted by government and discipline : and we 
can hardly wonder, that the weaker protestant 
party should begin to be in fear for their own 
system, and to apprehend its speedy declension, 
except they could cement it by something si¬ 
milar or equivalent to the bonds which kept 
the adversary firm and unbroken, under all 
the attacks made upon them by the reformers. 

This consideration threw them into the pro¬ 
tection, and by natural consequence, into a 

im’s character of Melanfihon is worth notice. Mornio luthero, 
phil. MELANCTiiON caput et princeps Theologormn ccdefne 
.Lutheranx fiebaf.vtr line dubio niagnus et egregius, vermn Luthero 
multis rebus inferior, tnaxime vero animi robore, fortitudine atque 
aufloritate. Mollis enitn eratjpacis et tranqullitatis praster omnein 
modum amans; timidus, potentioruni indignationem et iram fonni* 
dan?, detiiqueis, qui amorem fibiquidemet benevolentiam comparare, 
non vero novarum rerutn ct fententiarum auflores, terrerc atquc 
metu in oflicio continerc atque comprimere poiret. u. s. After 
wljich Mofheim proceeds to relate, what ample conceffions he would 
have made to the church of Rome. Illyricus was doubtlefs iuexco- 
i'able for his intemperate zeal; but who knows to what coucelfiotis 
Melanfthon’s timidity would have carried him, if he had not been fo 
(harply attacked for thole he had made ? No man could have an. 
fwered, how far he would have gone towards complying with the 
whole interim, ftep by flep. He was, out of all meafure, fludious 
of peace and tranquility, and had he, from that piopenliyi, accepted 
of the interim, what would have become of the reformation ? It is 
not unreafonable to afk tbefe qurflions, if we only conftder, that 
Melantthon thought the authority \_lmptriwni\ of the pope might be 
fubmitted toon certain conditions, for peace fake, and with a relerve 
fo fuch truths as were clearly propounded in the holy fcripitires, 
Mofheim, p. 655. The queftion would prefently have been, who 
null be the judge of this clearneis ? And the anfwer was obviuus, 
Jte who was acknowledged to have the Impmum, 
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dependence upon the civil powers winch espous¬ 
ed or countenanced their separation from Rome, 
and which, at the first, afforded them their pa¬ 
tronage so far, as to defend them from the per¬ 
secution of their popish adversaries,’without 
much interfering with their methods of propa¬ 
gating the protestant religion, or those regu¬ 
lations by which the public worship was con¬ 
duced.* 

In process of time, differences and conten¬ 
tions arising in protestant congregations, the 
prevailing party found it convenient to apply 
to the civil powers, for a legal and exclusive 
establishment of such doff lines and forms of 
worship, as they had respectively espoused ; 
by which, in all such instances, a political con¬ 
nection was once more created between the 
church and state, which must of course have a 
considerable influence upon those ministerial 
functions annexed to the province of the cler¬ 
gy. In this situation of things, the stipends 
of ministers, and other emoluments of honour 
and profit, were insured to the church by the 
authority of the civil magistrate, and some of 
ithe more important actually conferred by him. 
And it can be no wonder, (the infirmities p.ncl 
corruptions of human nature considered) that 
there should be candidates for the ministry, 
who would have their eye upon these emolu¬ 
ments, more than upon the evangelical duties 

* One infiance of this we have,in Bayle’s Dictionary, viz. pf 
Lotichius, Abbot of Solitar, in the county of Hanazo, who openly 
eflabliflied the protellant religion in his monaftery, and in all places 
depending upon it, in the year 1,3/53. See his article. Mr. Bavle 
adds, Lotichius was the principal caufe of the couragious relolution 
tyhicb the neighbouring miniflers took to rejecl the Interim in 1,540) 
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of their calling, and in many instances, be 
more careful to examine what was the sense of 
their immediate benefactors concerning the 
doCtrines and ordinances of religion, than 
•what u'as prescribed in the written record of 
the commands of a Lord and Master, whose 
promises referred his servants for their reward 
to a future and a remote period. 

The inconveniences arising from the merely 
political use£ of religion, and from the compli¬ 
ance of the teachers of it with them, have 
been pointed out and complained of, as great 
obstructions to the free course of the word of 
God, by many pious, eminent, and learned di¬ 
vines in different protestant churches. Nor is 
it to be expeCted that our own church should 
he exempted from an evil which has its source 
in the common affections of the human mind. 
Upon the particular objeCts of these complaints 
I shall notdwell, referring those who desire to 
see what difficulties and embarrassments they 
lay in the way of a faithful minister of the gos¬ 
pel, to bishop Burnet’s excellent treatise on the 
Pastoral Care, and the considerations offered 
by the same worthy prelate on the same sub¬ 
ject, in the conclusion of the history of his own 
times. And these things appearing now only 
in the light of temptations, which we may and 
ought to resist; and the moderation of the ci¬ 
vil magistrate having discouraged all methods 
of force and compulsion, and thereby loosened 
many of the unedifying restraints upon the 
clergy of the establishment, as well as others, 
I shall only for the present, suggest the uses 
we ought to make of the liberty we have, con¬ 
sistently with the resped w e owe to our supe • 
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riors under whom we enjoy it, till the happy 
time shall come, when whatever may have 
even the appearance of an incumbrance upon 
the free course of the word of God, shall be 
eftedlually taken away. 

Upon whatever terms, or by whatever au¬ 
thority we receive our office, if we take it upon 
us willingly, and of a ready mind, we should 
consider ourselves as under an indispensable 
obligation to that heavenly master whose stew¬ 
ards we are, prior to any stipulations with any 
particular society which calls itself Christian. 
No such society indeed can, upon its own 
principles, justly require either more or less in 
matters of religion, than our sovereign head 
and governor hath prescribed in that revela¬ 
tion of his will, which his providence hath 
handed down to us in the holy scriptures. To 
this dodtrine the church of England bears her 
testimony in seVeral of her solemn forms, and 
in that particularly, by which our office is con ¬ 
ferred. 

In these circumstances, to be influenced in 
our public ministrations, by the hope of pleas¬ 
ing, or the fear of displeasing the powcrsof this 
world, must subjedt us to an account which we 
cannot think of giving with joy and satisfac¬ 
tion, if the Apostles of Christ have faithfully 
and truly stated the conditions on •which they 
received their commission. 

Simplicity and godly sincerity in preaching the 
gospel, are the qualifications upon which the 
Apostle Paul chiefly values himself; and these 
lie opposes to fleshly wisdom, to hypocrisy, to 
merchandising or trafficking with the word of 
God and to a view of pleasing men, or what 
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he calls preaching himself; commending him¬ 
self as he expresses it, to every man's con¬ 
science in the sight of God. 

What the apostle meant by sincerity, could 
hardly be made more intelligible by words, than 
jt is by this contrast; and yet, strange as it 
may be thought, there are men among us who 
seem to be very unwilling to understand it in 
this plain sense, insisting, that it is an insuffi¬ 
cient principle to justify either teachers or 
hearers, when, in certain cases, it comes in 
competition with human authority, which they 
think tit to say, takes place of all private con¬ 
victions, (even such as arise from studying the 
sacred writings) uuder the general directions of 
obedience to government. 

But however the particular advocates for 
this doCtrine may avail themselves of the ad¬ 
vantages they derive from it, it is a doClrine 
which no Christian and protestant church, that 
I know of, hath hitherto ventured to avow. 
It is taken for granted in them all, that what¬ 
ever forms of doClrine of human composition 
have been received among them, as standards 
of orthodoxy, were drawn up by men, who 
were sincerely persuaded that they were agree¬ 
able to the word of God, and who procured the 
establishment of them upon that only consi¬ 
deration. And that being presupposed, they 
could never intend to exclude their successors 
from aCting upon the same principle, when the 
province of teaching devolved upon them, 
notwithstanding the different light in whicp 
the passages of scripture alledged by them in 
support of the established system, might ap¬ 
pear to their posterity; an event which, con- 
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scions as they were of their own fallibility, they 
might easily foresee would certainly happen.*' 

* I know the fmcerity of tliofe who revifed the Common Pray¬ 
er-hook at the rcfloration of king Charles II. has been catled in quef- 
tion. and perhaps upon feme plaulible grounds. It was faid, that 
they had it in their view ralher to dill refs the diffenters. than tocon- 
foim the liturgical fervices to the terms of the word of God; and I 
own there is a note fubjoined by Dr. Nicholls to their Preface, 
which fccms to give countenance to this ftirmife. “ It is inconceiv¬ 
able,” fays the doftor, “ what difficulties the bifliops at that time had 
“ to contend with about making the alterations. They were not 
“ only to conquer their own former nfentments, and the quick re- 
“ mcmhr a nee. of their jvfferings, together with the unrcafouable de- 
“ mands of the prelbytenan parly, but they had the court to deal 

with likewife, who pufhod on to all afls of feverity, but were wil- 
“ ling to let the odium thereof lie upon the clergy. And by the 
“ management of fome great perfons then in power, the minds of 
“ the cpifcopal clergy, and zealous conformifls, were fo wrought up, 
“ upon the talk of thefe alterations, that the bilhops who were ton- 
“ cerned in them, found it a difficult matter to manage the temper of 
“ their friends. 'Phis is but a poor defence of thefe bifliops. It 
reprefents them as, in fome degree, the captives cf their own refent- 
meniSjand the tools and dupes of an iniquitous and tyrannical court, 
and tends to induce a fufpicion of their infincerity in making thofe 
alterations which were eftabliffied with the reil of our liturgical forms 
by the Bartholomew afl. It is but reafottable however, that the 
bifliops ffiould be heard in their own cattle, and thus they plead it. 
“ Having thus endeavoured to difcltarge our duties in this weighty 
“affair, as in the fight of God, and to prove our fmcerity therein 
“ (lb far as lay in us) to the confciences of all men; although we 
“ know it impoilible (in fuch variety of apprehenfions, humours, and 
“ interefls, as are in the world) to pleafe all ; nor can expefl that 
“men of factious, peeviffi, and persetfe fpirits Ihould be fatisfied 
“ with any thing that' can be done in this kind by any other than 
“ themlelves; yet we have good hope that what is here prefemed, 
“ and hath been by the convocations of both provinces with great 
“ diligence examined and approved, will be alio well accepted and 
“approved by all fober, peaceable, and truly conlcieniious ions of 
“ the church of England.” Preface to the Common Prayer Book . 
When men make Inch folemn appeals to God lor their fmcerity in 
his fight, they rifque too much of their juftification upon a future 
judgment, to be fubjeft to mart’s judgment in this world : I fltall 
therefore only remark, that if they were really Cnccre ifi this weighty 
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Bat we have still better evidence of the li¬ 
mitations put upon human authority in matters 
of this nature, in the writings of the apostles. 

St. Paul writing to the Hiilippians (anti by 
the way, addressing his epistle to the bishops 
and deacons as well as the congregation at 
large) prays, that their love may abound more 
and more in knowledge and in all judgment, to 
the end that they might approve, or try things 
that are excellent,* that is to say, that they 
might be able to judge in what respect things 
that are excellent differ from things of inferior 
value. 

But this knowledge and understanding were 
not then, any more than now, to be acquired 
otherwise than by examination, and by com¬ 
paring the thfngs that were to be distinguish¬ 
ed, one with another, with impartiality and 
fidelity, and without trusting to the opinions 
or determinations of others, who had gone be¬ 
fore them; and for what purpose? even the 
very important one, that they might be sincere 
and without offence till the day of Christ, 
which, it is implied, they could not be, with¬ 
out thus exercising their understanding and 
judgment in such disquisitions, f 

And if this rule takes every intelligent 
Christian, much more does it take every mini- 
-ster of the gospel out of the hands of over- 
ruling-authority. Human authority may de¬ 
termine things to be more excellent, which a 

affair, neither their oWn refentments, nor the authority of the court 
had any fliare in their counfels or reiolutions. 

* Philippians i. 9, 16. 

+ See El/her. obferv.facr. upon thefe two verfes, and upon 
Rom. ii. *8, 
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man who exercises his knowledge and judg¬ 
ment, may perceive to be less excellent even 
than some other things which humdn authority 
may undervalue, perhaps reprobate and con¬ 
demn as erroneous and heretical. To’take the 
decision of others in such cases, where our own 
examination' and proof is so expressly made 
our duty, is to aft that insincere and offensive 
part, which must expose the credulous or in¬ 
dolent teacher to the sentence of the slothful 
servant who hid his Lord’s talent, (entrusted 
to him for the purposes of impiovement) when 
the Lord of that teacher cometh and reckon¬ 
ed! with him. 

IF here the spirit of the Lord is, says the 
same apostle, there is liberty. And by plain 
consequence, where liberty is not, the spirit of 
the Lord will not be. The man who gives up 
his spiritual liberty, taketh unto himself other 
impure spirits, with which the spirit of the 
Lord disdains to associate, such as the un¬ 
manly spirit of timidity, the self-seeking spirit 
of worldly discretion, the abjeft spirit of adu¬ 
lation, the sordid spirit of ayarice, the domi¬ 
neering spirit of ambition, and too often the 
corrupt and contagious spirit of sensual plea¬ 
sure. 

It is much to be regretted, that they who 
undertook to establish protestant churches in 
different countries of Europe, by civil sancti¬ 
ons, should not have been a little more atten¬ 
tive to the nature and genius of the christia,ti 
religion, which their own principles, ifadherbd 
to, would have suggested to them, was then 
the most efficacious, when professed and prac¬ 
tised with its native moderation, and in its 
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Native simplicity. The beginnings of the re¬ 
formation were ipdeed attended in all these 
countries with great difficulties, and violent 
struggle? with powerful adversaries. But cal¬ 
mer times succeeded, when, if due regard had 
been paid to the healing dilates of Christian¬ 
ity, many of those evils and scandals might 
have been avoided, which give a'serious reader 
of those histories pain and disgust. 

The civil powers who espoused the protes- 
tant religion, seem, in their provisions-for 
peace and order in their respective churches, to 
have been too apprehensive of the disturban¬ 
ces which they supposed a more enlarged tole¬ 
ration of private judgment would have produ¬ 
ced. They did not foresee that the establish¬ 
ment of one system of doctrine, and one mode 
of worship, with so undue a preference, and so 
many superior advantages above the rest, 
would necessarily foment those divisions which 
they intended to avoid; and drive them at 
length, in their pursuit of an ideal uniformity, 
into those very unchristian measures of coer¬ 
cion which had been the objects of their ab¬ 
horrence in the church of Rome, and none of 
the least justifiable motives they had for coming 
out of her. 

Experience, and the free discussion of the 
grounds of Christian liberty, has given us -a 
more distinft view of the mistakes of our pre¬ 
decessors, some of which have accordingly 
keen re&ified. But more still remains to be 
done, and it is to be feared will remain, till the 
civil powers feel the inconveniences of confi- 4 
ning Christian edification by political cove¬ 
nants, which prevent even the state from re- 
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cciviiig the benefits that a more diffusive en¬ 
couragement of the conscientious principle 
among its subjects, would unquestionably de¬ 
rive upon jt. 

I enter not into the controversy, "how far 
dissenters may or may not be justified in their 
separation from the established church? After 
the separation of the protestant church of En¬ 
gland from that of Rome, there ought never to 
have been any controversy of that sort. The 
common justification of us all is, let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind; and that 
being presupposed, the solidity of any man’s 
reasons for his nonconformity, cannot be esti¬ 
mated by the political rules of any human esta¬ 
blishment whatever. 

On the other hand, let it not be said, that 
the clergy of the established church are 
attached to it by secular motives only . 
There may be a political dissent , as well as 
a political conformity. There may be a- 
mong us, conscientious and liberal minded 
men, who are dissatisfied with, not to say dis¬ 
tressed, by the bonds which their full confor¬ 
mity to the legal establishment lays upon them. 
Different men may be affected by these, in dif¬ 
ferent degrees; and all who feel the burden, 
may not only wish, but ought to solicit relief 
from those who have the power to give it. But 
it will not follow from their not immediately 
obtaining such relief, that every clergyman so 
circumstanced, is obliged, to quit his station in 
the church, and to seek bis satisfaction in some 
other religions community, or his bread in 
some other employment. In cases of this kind, 
turn which way you will, there are difficulties 
too substantial to be got over by every man, 
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and too important to the man himself, to be 
submitted to the judgment of others. 

But whatever scruples or anxieties a consci¬ 
entious clergyman may have in the course of 
his conformity to our present chuich establish¬ 
ment, he has one comfort, namely, that he is 
not precluded by any circumstance in his more 
solemn admission to his office, from making 
full proof of his ministry, in the most substan¬ 
tial and important parts of it, according to the 
awful directions he has in the holy scriptures. 

Let him look round him, and he will see calls 
and occasions for his vigilance and his labours, 
upon which his church puts no restraint, of far 
more consequence both to himself and the pub¬ 
lic, than his attention to those inconveniences 
which must incumber, in part, all religious so¬ 
cieties of human institution, perhaps to the 
end of time. 

There is nothing which more evidently 
proves the divine mission of the apostles, than 
the exaCt description they have given us of the 
last days which were immediately to precede 
the close and consummation of this worldly 
system. As we approach nearer to those days, 
we perceive all those evil habits and dispositi¬ 
ons increasing among mankind, ’which the 
apostles gave as the marks and tokens of pe¬ 
rilous times, and which were intended as war¬ 
nings to those whose province it should be to 
apply the correftives of the gospel, to reform 
the principles and manners of that generation 
of men, among whom their lot should fall. 

These warnings we have in the third chap¬ 
ter of St. Paul’s epistle to Timothy, when the 
first heat of persecution was probably over, and 
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Xvhen the freedom of the Christians from the 
terrors of it, had left therh no enemies so dan¬ 
gerous and formidable, as their own irregular 
passions; and they were given to Timothy, a 
preacher and minister of the Christian religion, 
to awaken his circumspection, to direCt him to 
the best expedients of providing against those 
evils which were most likely to corrupt the. 
integrity of his flock, and debase the spirit of 
their religion, by the impure mixture of selfish 
views and secular interests, utterly inconsistent 
With that purity of heart and innocence of life, 
which were the principal distinctions of the 
Christian brotherhood. From Timothy these 
admonitions have descended to us, as undoubt¬ 
edly they were intended to do, and it is incum¬ 
bent upon us to make that use of them, which 
a careful observation of persons and faCts 
within our respective departments, may enable 
us to do. 

Our business indeed' as private pastors, is 
chiefly with the particular congregations where 
our lot is fallen; to these we are more especi¬ 
ally bound to shew ourselves patterns of good 
works, and, in our doCtrine, to shew uncorrupt¬ 
ness, gravity, sincerity, sound speech which 
cannot be condemned, that, they, says the apos¬ 
tle, of the contrary part may be ashamed, ha¬ 
ving no evil thing to say of you. * 

It is easy to see, that, under these general 
directions, many specific duties are comprised, 
which various occasions and incident!, may 
bring into practice. They have respeCt to 

* Til. ii. 7, 8. 

X 2 
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every sort and every means of sCcfuCtion, to 
which our respeCj.iv'e flocks may be exposed, 
whether from the profligate corrupters of our 
public manners, the ignorant zeal of weak en¬ 
thusiastic teachers, or the more refined sophis¬ 
try of those subtle and designing emissaries, 
who would enslave their minds, by bringing 
them under subjection to an idolatrous and ty¬ 
rannical superstition. 

In a world which is so much given to the 
study and cultivation of secular wisdom, a 
religion of so great purity as the Christian, 
would run the hazard of being totally neglect¬ 
ed, if the nominal profession of it was not 
found necessary for certain political purposes, 
which however it could not be made to answer, 
if it were only to be professed in its native sim¬ 
plicity.: aconsideration that,has given birth to 
a thousand formalities in the different esta¬ 
blishments of it, all which may be practised 
without producing the least emotion of that 
power of godliness upon the heart, which was 
felt by the first converts, upon the preaching 
of the apostles. 

And here it is, that is to say, in our endea¬ 
vours to revive this influence, that we must 
expcCt our sincerity and perseverance will be 
put to the utmost test. It is an undertaking 
next to desperate, to attempt to bring back a 
careless and dissipated people to the pure and 
uncorrupted fountains of evangelical truth and 
piety, where so many hypocrites and plausible 
professors teach them to put so high a value 
upon mere formalities. 

But it is a work indispensably annexed to 
our calling, and therefore to be undertaken at 
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all events; and though in the progress of.it, 
we should fall upon expedients that may grate 
upon the secular and political accommodati¬ 
ons, to which some parts of our established 
system may seem to give countenance, let us 
remember, that the wisdom which is from 
above, is without partiality, * that it is our 
especial commission to inforce the power of 
godliness, and that wherever this is our aim, 
as it is always our duty, it will be of very little 
consequence to pur final account, what be¬ 
comes of those forms of it, by whatever prece¬ 
dents or examples they are recommended, 
which derive not their authority from the 
word of God. 


* James iii. 17. 



Discourse ii 


On the Questions, What is Christianity ? ami 
Where is it to be learned ? 

It has been observed, that if you should ask 
a Jew or a Mahometan concerning tlieir faith 
respectively, each of them would give you a 
clear and satisfactory account of his religion, 
and for the most part, consistent with what 
another Jew or Mahometan would give, in 
answer to the question, what is Judaism? or 
what is Mahometism? Whereas were you to 
ask the two first Christians you meet, one after 
the other, what is Christianity ? you would 
have two answers as different from each other, 
as the answer of the Jew or the Mahometan 
would be from either of them .* 

But this is a reflection which most probably 
was never justified by a fair experiment; and 
we mighefj^afely deny the faCt, if the trial 
should be made in similar circumstances. 

Our intercourse with jews or mahometans 
is not so frequent and familiar, as to let us into 
the private sentiments of individuals among 
them, upon the subject of religion. We ge¬ 
nerally content ourselves with the accounts 
given of their respective doClrines and institu- 

• See Bayle’s Article of Charron in Dictionary, 
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tions in their authentic books, the laws of 
Moses, and the Koran of Mahomet; and these, 
we suppose, exhibit the uniform standards of 
their faith and worship. But were we to con¬ 
verse among them in their respeftive settle¬ 
ments, or where the greatest numbers of them 
reside; with the jews, for instance, at Amster¬ 
dam, or with the Turks at Constantinople, as 
familiarly as we do with our fellow Christians 
in our owli country, we should find them in 
each department as much divided from each 
other, as Christians of the most different se6is 
are supposed to be. Nor is it possible it should 
be otherwise, considering the multitude and 
variety of traditional doctrines and precepts, 
which have been added to the mosaic code and 
ritual, and the many different comments of 
the mahometan doctors on the Koran, accor¬ 
ding as each was disposed to follow the head 
of his sect.* 

But laying these comparisons out of the 
case, the question, what is Christianity, is a 
question of importance, particularly to the 
teachers of it, and a question which they ought 
frequently to put to themselves. For though 
the evangelists and apostles, when they are 
consulted, furnish us with easy, plain, and 
sufficient answers to every article of Christian 
obligation to which such a question may be 
supposed to relate, yet by conversing with 
men and books that fall in our way, our at¬ 
tention may be insensibly drawn off from the 
great articles of our faith and duty, to con- 

* See Mofieim Inflit. Hift. Ecclcs. 1764, p. 234, and the au¬ 
thors cited by him. But particularly, the Apology of Benjamin 
Ben Mordecai , letter i. p. 4. 3, 
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temptations upon points, which, though they 
may be recommended to us as inferences and 
deductions’from'the scriptures, have really no 
more to do with the genuine principles laid 
down in those sacred records, than the con¬ 
clusions drawn by the talmudists from detached 
texts of the pentateueh, have with the unadul¬ 
terated institutes of Moses. 

An intelligent Christian might say to a 
multitude of these reasonyrs, as thCdicmoniac 
said to the exorcists, Jesus I know , arid Paul 
I know, but who are yet* 

One presents you with a complex artificial 
explanation of particular points of dodtrine, 
expressed in scripture in general terms, frames 
an ingenious hypothesis, and by the help of a 
little criticism, and au unreasonable number of 
postulata, finishes a complete orthodox sum¬ 
mary, which you are to take for your rule in 
matters of dodlrine, so far at least as the sub¬ 
ject extends. 

If you are satisfied with this, it is so fat- 
well, you are obliged to the operator, and owe 
him a compliment for his industry and saga¬ 
city. But be not scandalized at those who are 
not so ready to take his word, and who possi¬ 
bly may tell you, when they have examined 
the work, “This is not Christianity, neither is 
“ Christianity to be learned from it.” 

Another, strongly impressed with a notion 
of the necessity of what is called church com¬ 
munion, and of the necessity of uniformity to 
such communion, sets himself to contrive a 
scheme of church discipline and government, 

* Ads xix, 15. 
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tp be inforcccl by exclusive privileges to the 
obedient, and a mortifying pnetcrilion, or per¬ 
haps by censures and penalties upon the unfor? 
tunate nonconformist: and this being wrought 
up with all the art and dexterity of an adept 
in this kind of science, is offered to the public 
as an expedient to cure all differences and dis¬ 
orders in Christian societies. 

It would be hard to deny this ingenious arti¬ 
ficer his due portion of thanks and praise, and 
lie certainly ought to have it from those who 
desire to be at ease in-the honours and posses¬ 
sions which their mode of professing Christia¬ 
nity derives upon them, and for whom it is sq 
convenient, that the curiosity of those who 
are forward to pry into the political construc¬ 
tion of the machine, should be effectually re¬ 
strained. But whatever advantages of the 
temporal kind systems of this complexion may 
intend to produce, it is great odds that they 
have little countenance from the dictates of 
Christianity, whose genius and spirit are most 
commonly of a different cast from the princi¬ 
ples which give rise to these lucubrations, un¬ 
less there has been some strange revolution in 
the Christian republic, which hath determined, 
that what the blessed Jesus reproved in the 
Scribes and Pharisees with no little asperity, 
should now be not only most highly esteemed 
among men, but have the concurrence of hea- 
yen into the bargain. 

When you inquire, what principle of the 
Christian religion it is which sets these men to 
work, you are referred to several passages in 
the apostolical epistles, where the disciples are 
exhorted, to be of the same mind one towards 
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another.* To speak all the same thing, and to 
be perfectly joined together i?i the same mind 
and in the same judgment, and this, that there 
might be no schisms or divisions among them.\ 
To be of the same mind in the Lord.% To be 
all of one mind, || and the like. 

Now allowing these and the like texts to 
press uniformity in matters of faith and doc¬ 
trine, I will not ask, what authority they give 
to these speculatists to obtrude upon others, 
their own compositions abounding with so large 

* Rom. xii. 16. + l Cor. i. jo. 2 Cor. xiii. 11. J Phil.iv. 3. 

|| 1 Pet. iii. 8. It may be queflioned whether the exprcffions, 
% cc’vlo $po»nv, Ka1«p1»^Es9ai t’y 'ju mt\u voi, Kat s’y asVb> 
e/sofyontf uvai, relate to theological dogmata in thefe paffages, or 
to fume other fubjefls of divifion among the difciples. The paffage, 
1 Cor. i. jo, feems to give the greateft countenance to the interpre¬ 
tation which reprefents doElrines to have been the fubjefi <ff this 
fchifm. But as it happens, the occafion of the exhortation is told ns 
by the apoftlc himfelf, and refers to a very different matter, namely, 
to the Corinthians’ valuing themfelves upon the worth or dignity of 
the minifler by whom each was converted or inftrufled refpetlively. 
It would indeed have been flrange, if thefe Corinthians (hould have 
given offence by their differences in matters of doffrine, to the fame 
apoftle who, v. 4, g, gives God thanks for the grace that was gi¬ 
ven them in Jcfus Chrijt, fo as to be enriched in him, in all utte¬ 
rance, and in all knowledge, even as the tefiimony of Chrifi was 
confirmed in them. Had Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, encouraged 
theie diftinftions among the Corinthians, they could not probably 
have maintained their refpeftive parties otherwife than by teaching 
different doctrines. But this we know was not the cale; not to 
mention that the apoffle would have fpecified in the courfe of his re- 
prehenfion, the particular dofirine which each of the fchifmatics held, 
if that had been the matter in difpute; as he does, Rom. xiv. and 
elfewhere. Mere pride, and the defire of preference and fuperiority, 
feems to have been the only occafion of this contention at Corinth, 
and no deviation from the fimplicity of the gofpel doftrine, Benge- 
lius well obferves that the Xtynli 1o etvlo sWlej, v. jo. refers to 
Vfim Xiyti v. 12. and m that only, though the paffage has 
been abufively applied to the uniform profeffion of the fame theolo¬ 
gical propofilions. But’fee Vitringa Obf. Sacr. lib. iii, cap, xxi. 
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mixtures of human inventions, as the proper 
expedients of unity, upon the Christian church ; 

I would only desire to know’ whenever such 
artificial forms have been known to produce 
the perfect concord supposed to be recohimcn- 
ded by the apostle, even under the most rigo¬ 
rous establishment? If, on the other hand, they 
have rather been instrumental in promoting 
feuds and animosities among Christians, as his¬ 
tory and experience bear testimony, they are 
expedients of no value, and should be exchan¬ 
ged for others of a more legitimate original, 
and of a better tendency. 

But whatever the apostles might wish and 
desire, and exhort, in these and the like passa¬ 
ges. we certainly know they did not succeed 
in their endeavours to bring about a perfect 
unanimity among the members of the churches 
which they had planted. There were differ¬ 
ences among them in matters of no little im¬ 
portance.* With respedt to those opinions and 
the ritual practices founded upon them, which 
tended to defeat the purposes of the ’Christian 
revelation, thefipostle Paul was sufficiently pe¬ 
remptory in his opposition, as appears by what 
he wrote to the Galatians. But his zeal even 
there, is shewn with the greatest resentment 
against those who were for encroaching upon 
the Christian liberty of the Galatian converts, 
by confining them to decisions and forms for 
which they had no authority in the terms of 
the gospel. 

When in the full enjoyment of the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them free, some 

* $ee Vitringa Qbfervationes Sacrae, lib, iv, cap. g. 
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others differed in points which might be differ¬ 
ently understood, and espoused by different 
persons, consistently with their equally holding 
the head, Jesus Christ, the same apostle allows 
of a latitude little consistent with the rigorous 
expedients of uniformity, which were after¬ 
wards contrived, upon a pretence that Christi¬ 
anity could not be supported without them. 

In these exigencies he preaches up a tolera¬ 
tion one among another, that would hardly be 
admitted in these days, by the most moderate 
of our modern disciplinarians. lie forbids 
them to judge one another, as having no au¬ 
thority of that kind. He prescribes, that every 
man should be satisfied and convinced in his 
own mind, and content himself with the tes¬ 
timony of his own conscience, even in matters 
of faith, and to leave others who differed from 
him to their own proper master and judge. 
He gives them a general rule, not to be wise 
above what is written;* and writing to the 
Philippians, iii. 15. he refers thosenvho may 
think differently from others, whom he calls 

* l Cor. iv. 6. Elfntr thinks this paflage does not refer to the 
Scriptures in general, but ought to be tranflated, ut in nobis difeere.- 
tis, non magnificcntius de vobisfentire [^jioveui] quam feriptum e/l; 
and adds, nempe in hac Epijlota, vtrbis prasccdentibus. Meaning, 
1 fiippofe, (for to me this is not perfeftly.intelligible) the femiments 
Paul had expreffed concerning himfelf and Apollos, But Grotius 
well obferves, Aypairl**, (feriptum eft) in his iibris temper ad libros 
veteris teilamenti refertur. And accordingly Bengelius, with great 
judgment, refers back to chap. iii. ig. 20. where two palfages are 
cited, the one frojn Job v. 13. the other from Pfalm xciv. ti, both 
implying the deceitfuinefs and vanity of human wifdom,and to which 
it is moll probable the apoftle here alludes; and, confequently, refers 
them tothfc a lifdom of God in the feriptnres, for the doflrines they 
fiiould elpoufe, without refpeft to the wifdom or the talent? of their 
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perfect, * to some future revelation, as if the 
wisdom or the judgment, even of the perfect, 
might not be sufficient for'them to depend 
upon. 

But we are told by some of those who plead 
for the expedience of particular formularies of 
doctrine or discipline, “ that these tolerating 
“ methods were mere concessions of necessity, 
“ that Paul and his fellow labourers had no 
“ power to ad otherwise, as the civil magistrate 
“ might take umbrage at their exercising a sort 
“ of polity, which would appear to interfere 
“ with his absolute authority. But that the 
“ case would be very different when the magi- 
“ strate became Christian, took the teachers of 
“ that religion into his protedion, and gave 
“ the sanction of his authority to the ecclesi- 
“ astical discipline they recommended to be 
“ established.” 

The case then indeed did become very dif¬ 
ferent; so different, that he who reads the ec¬ 
clesiastical histories of those times with a Chris¬ 
tian spirit, will be tempted to wish, that many 
of those Christian magistrates had followed the 
example of a heathen magistrate, of whose con- 
dud; on occasion of a religious dispute, we 
have an account in our own scripture. 

The character given of Gallio, passes with 
many in the present times, for that of a man 


teachers. Some have conjectured, that Apollos, who was an elo¬ 
quent man, and mighty, (well verfed) in the fcripturcs, but imper - 
je.tlly inJlruBed in the way of God, might, notwithftanding the pains 
taken with him by Aquila, at Ephejus, carry with him into Achaia 
fome peculiarities in his way of teaching, not altogether agreeable to 
the fimplicity of the gofpel. ACIs xviii. 24—27. 

* Perfettos , hie vocat, in rebus divinis optime verfatos. Grot, 
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totally void of all religious impressions, for 
that, in short, of a profane infidel, who neither 
feared God not regarded man: a prejudice 
which arises from the expression, that he cured 
for none of those things. 

It may indeed be questioned, whether this 
observation of the evangelist relates to Gallio’s 
refusal to hear the accusation against Paul, or 
to the subsequent treatment of Sosthenes : nor 
is it very material to what part of the transac¬ 
tion this indifference may be applied. It is 
sufficient that we are not left without Gallio’s 
reason why he declined to take cognizance of 
the matter in dispute between Paul and his ac¬ 
cusers. 

The charge was, that Paul persuaded men 
to worship God, contrary to the jewish law; to 
which, without entering either into the matter 
of fadt or the matter of right, this wise and 
worthy magistrate thus answers. 

If it "were a matter of wrong, of wicked lewd¬ 
ness, O ye jezvs, reason would that I should 
bear with you. But if it be a question of words 
and names, and of your law, look ye to it, for 
I will be no judge of such matters. 

It had been happy for Gallio, had he listened 
to St. Paul upon the subject of this accusation. 
One may presume, from the character trans¬ 
mitted to us of his good sense, his sweet dis¬ 
position, and inflexible probity,* that his con¬ 
version to Christianity must have been the con¬ 
sequence, and the man himself an honour and 
an ornament to the profession. 

% 

* See the proofs exhibited in Wetftein’s greek tertament, of Ga!« 
Kti’s perfonal virtues, on Afts xviii, i z, vq[, ii. p. 575, 
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But his conduct in disclaiming in the per¬ 
son of a civil magistrate, the province of a 
judge in a dispute on a religiohs subjeCt, which 
implied no private injury to any individual, 
no criminal offence in the moral demeanour of 
the accused party", nor any disturbance of the 
public peace, was not the less agreeable to rea¬ 
son or the dictates of Christianity, than if he 
had been a Christian himself. 

Gallio, say some divines, was a heathen, and 
little concerned about the fate of the jewisli 
religion, which was then upon the eve of its 
dissolution. The providence of God therefore 
so ordered it, that this man’s indifference on. 
this occasion, should remove the obstruction 
which the complaint of the jews might other¬ 
wise have given to the apostle’s ministry, in 
propagating the Christian dispensation. 

But, say the same men, when the support 
and protection of the true Christian religion is 
required against heretics, schismatics, or infi¬ 
dels, the Christian magistrate would not do his 
duty, if he did not interpose his authority to 
punish, or at least discountenance those who 
hold and preach false doctrines. 

All this might be admitted, if the Christian 
magistrate, in virtue of his office, could dis¬ 
cern more than another man, what doctrines 
are true, and what are false, and more particu¬ 
larly when both parties appeal to the same 
standard, the holy scriptures. 

The civil magistrate may indeed know as 
much of the matter as any other fallible man; 
and if he chuses to interpose in such cases, it 
may be just as well for himself, and generally 
speaking much better for the people, that ha 
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should do it according to his own plain, natu¬ 
ral sentiments, than that he should be guided 
by the artificial refinements of others who may 
claim a right of devising a religious system for 
him. ’ 

But the truth is, neither the one nor the 
other arc authorised to frame a proper directory 
for the man who is disposed seriously and dili¬ 
gently to examine and judge for himself; as 
in the event, he is not to stand or fall by man’s 
judgment, but by his own sincerity and inte¬ 
grity in tlie sight of God. If such a one after 
his utmost endeavours does not find but the 
real truth, he finds out what will answer the 
end of truth to himself. He finds out what 
appears to him to be the will of God, and the 
mind of Christ, and by steadily pursuing this 
in his practice, lie is upon a level, as to the au¬ 
thority of his creed, with the most respedable 
of his superiors in station, who indeed have 
just the same right that lie has of judging for 
themselves, and of abounding in their own 
sense, but neither more nor less than he hath 
to prescribe his own sense of disputable points, 
as a rule and standard for all his fellow Chris¬ 
tians. 

When fads and events speak so plainly and 
audibly in justification of these positions, it is 
to little purpose to appeal to laboured deduc¬ 
tions from principles a priori, i. e. to consider¬ 
ations of necessity, order, expedience, and the 
like. Take any particular system now extant, 
wrought up with the greatest appearance of 
wisdom and learning, and established upon the 
most equitable conditions, and if you confine 
your instructions to that only, the progress of 
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the learner in the knowledge of Christianity, 
will be very small. The reason is, the dodrine 
is above his capacity; he will’not understand 
it. Send him to the scriptures for a confirma¬ 
tion of your system, and it is highly probable 
lie will see things in a very different light. He 
may indeed learn in those sacred oracles what 
Christianity is, but he may possibly learn at 
the same time, that your artificial theory is not 
Christianity. 

Establishments of religion, for public wor¬ 
ship, and other good purposes of mutual edifi¬ 
cation, are doubtless highly expedient, and in 
the present state of things, even necessary. 
But when the edification of a Christian people 
is the objed. of them, great care should be ta¬ 
ken that they go not beyond the bounds pre¬ 
scribed by the nature of the dispensation on 
which they profess to be founded, which in 
this case, the scriptures exhibit with sufficient 

i ierspicuity and precision. Whenever men 
lave adted in such cases without their proper 
warrant, error, mischief, and tyranny have 
been the certain consequences, of which po- 
pery stands as a deplorable instance, and an 
awful warning to all future times. So far as 
establishments of religion are either necessary 
or expedient, they are necessary and expedient 
for every serious and sincere Christian. Can 
then those establishments be good, can they 
he righteous, can they be Christian establish¬ 
ments, which exclude from Christian privileges 
numbers of pious and serious Christians, by 
prescribing conditions of communion, which 
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neither Christ nor his apostles have authorised, 
or so much as mentioned? 

Submission to governors is a necessary and 
a Christian duty, and while we are exposed in 
this transitory scene of things, to the fraud, 
injustice, and oppression of unreasonable and 
wicked men, the protection we expeCt from 
them, demands our compliance with their or¬ 
dinances, even in things which might other¬ 
wise seein to bear hard upon the ease and in¬ 
terest of some individuals. Perhaps this obli¬ 
gation may to a certain degree be understood 
to extend to religious ordinances under the 
sanction of public authority. It may be expe¬ 
dient, for example, that the teachers of reli¬ 
gion should comply with some things which 
edify not, that they may be useful in matters of 
more importance. But such compliance in 
Christian states, should have its limits. The 
plain word of God, where Christianity is pub¬ 
licly professed, is always to take place of the 
ordinances of man; and where there is an in¬ 
disputable contrariety, to comply with the lat¬ 
ter, cannot be innocent: and even in doubt¬ 
ful cases, where oflences or scruples may 
arise in the minds of conscientious men, neither 
blameable in their moral character, nor obnox¬ 
ious to civil government in other respeCts, to 
be rigorous and severe in exacting conformity, 
is more than the authority of the Christian ma¬ 
gistrate can justify. And in such cases, to 
desire and to solicit a revision of established 
forms and institutions, cannot be reasonably 
interpreted into an offence, or even an affront 
to the civil powers. There certainly can be 
no crime in desiring a reformation of such par- 
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tictflars in the public system of religion, as 
fcatinot be supported by the sure testimony of 
the word of God. A Christian minister may 
think it his duty to remonstrate upon sucji sub¬ 
jects with freedom and courage; and who will 
say, it is not his duty? And where it is a duty, 

1 am sure it cannot be a crime to point out 
blemishes and defeftsthat have a manifest ten¬ 
dency to obstru6t the edification of a Christian 
pehple, which ought to be the principal thing 
considered in framing every religious establish¬ 
ment, of which Christianity is the basis. 

A late ingenious writer, sensible, no doubt, 
whither this reflexion would carry those teach¬ 
ers, who are disposed, seriously and imparti , 
to compare religious ordinances, under the 
authority of a civil establishment, with the 
terms of Christian communion exhibited in the 
scriptures, has observed, that “it was not ne- 
“ cessary that Christianity should always Con¬ 
tinue in the same circumstances, in which 
“ our Saviour himself and his apostles left it. ,? * 

* Effay on Eftablifhments, &c. What a pity the papifls were 
not apprised of this no necrjfity at (he lime of reformation ? “ Lu¬ 

ther and Calvin infilled,” fays Mr. Bayle, “(hat the chriftianity of 
“ the fixteenih century, was not at all like the chriftianity of the 
* three firft centuries. The romifli clergy'raaintained thecoritrary.” 
Nouvdlcs Ltlins d'Auteur de la critique g ntralfur Id Hijt. dc 
Calvinifmc, p. 430. And confequently, that reformation was not 
neceffary. Luther and Calvin, upon the fuppofition that chrifti¬ 
anity had undergone a deplorable change for the worfe, were for 
bringing it back to its primitive circumftances. The papifls affer- 
ted the circumftances of chriftianity had undergone no change; Mr. 
Bayle (hews how eafily they were confuted by matters of faft; and 
Luther and Calvin, in this part of the difpute, conquered and tri. 
timphed accordingly. Had the papifls luckily thought of this 80 
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If this writer had only meant, that it Was 
not necessary that Christianity should remain 
in the same circumstances of persecution, in 
which our Saviour left it, and which the apos¬ 
tles ancf their successors experienced at differ¬ 
ent periods, for the first three hundred years 
after the appearance of Christ, the proposition 
might be admitted, as a state of peace and se¬ 
curity did not imply any necessity of devia¬ 
ting from the purity and simplicity of its rites 
and doctrines, as prescribed in the Christian 
scriptures. 

Hut when the same writer proceeds to say, 
that “ if Christianity, when it put down false 
“ and corrupt establishments, and thereby de- 
“ prived government of its ancient ally, had 
“ refused itself to associate with the civil pow- 
“er, it would have done the most essential 
“ injury to society,” Are can consider him no 
otherwise, than as an apologist for all those 
corruptions in doctrine and worship, which 
have been introduced into the Christian church 
for political purposes, from the time it Avas first 
taken into the prote&ion of the civil magi¬ 
strate. 

A reader of the scriptures, even with an or¬ 
dinary portion of common sense, will see at 
once, that the disinterested purity and simpli¬ 
city of the gospel of Christ, Avill not admit of 
its being made the tool of political greatness 
and poAver in the smallest degree; as nothing 


necfffity, they might eafi'y have defended the mod abfurd of their 
dotlrines, and the mod idolatrous parts of their worfhip, on the pre¬ 
tence, that they were oecedarily fubfervient to the greatnefs and 
power of government; and that lliould clmftianity difown them, 
chridianity mud be injurious to fociety. 
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is more evident, than that such greatness and 
power are generally promoted bv principles and 
dispositions, the most repugnant to those which 
are injoined by the precepts and doctrines of 
Christ and his apostles. 

Nor is Christianity at all injurious to society 
on this account. When Christianity speaks of 
civil society, and of the ends which its rulers 
should aim at in their respective provinces, the 
political greatness and power of government 
are not its concern. It proposes a much bet¬ 
ter and nobler end, namely, that men may lead 
quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and 
honesty : an end sufficient for the earthly hap¬ 
piness of every Christian society ; an end which 
is seldom if ever accomplished, where great¬ 
ness and power are the principal objects of go¬ 
vernment; which (if wc may be permitted to 
judge from experience and examples) are com¬ 
monly pursued by such arts and violations of 
thcccj uitablerights of society, as are at utter en¬ 
mity with godliness, honesty, quietness, and 
peace. 

Another ingenious person, a fellow labourer 
in the same popular cause, finding, it is likely', 
some circumstances in modern ecclesiastical 
governments not quite so conformable to the 
scriptures, as for the honour and credit of the 
protestant religion, and for the sake of consis¬ 
tency of profession, one would wish they might 
be, apologises for this state of things by a sug¬ 
gestion, which turns not so immediately upon 
the supposition of a change of circumstances 
in Christianity, as upon that of a want of pre* 
vision in the sacred writings. 
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This writer having observed, that “ there 
?* are doubts and questions concerningchurchf 
“ authority, which the bare words of scrip- 
“ ture will never enable us to resolve,” pro- 
ceeds‘to say, “ It is in this instance as in many 
“ others. Men consult scripture for what is 
“ not to be found in it ; an accurate descrip- 
f‘ tion of their rights and duties: whereas the 
“ knowledge of these,” (and among the rest, 
the knowledge of the rights and duties com¬ 
prehended in the nature and foundation of 
phurch-authority) “is supposed, not taught, by 
“ the sacred writers.”* 

* Dr. Ba! guy’s fermon at the confecration of the bifliop of Llan- 
daff, p. 4.—This expedient of fathering things upon the (cripture 
by way of fuppofition, is of no little ufe to certain writers, who do 
not chute to unmatk all at once. We have been told, that the im¬ 
mortality of the foul, in aftate of fcparation from the body, nay 
that even the unity and cxiflcnce of the Deity are taken for granted 
in the fcriptures, taken for granted as truths demonftrable by natural 
light. Shall we conclude, as Dr. Balgtiy does with refpeft to church 
authority, that men confult the fcriptures on the fubjett of the unity 
and exijtence of the Deity, for what is not to be found in them ? 
Jf not, to what purpole the obfervation ? An honefl plain fearcher 
of the fcriptures may perhaps be ftartled at the alfertion, and not a 
little furprifed at the alfuranee of the man who ventures to publilh 
it, not beingapprifed of the turn that is to be ferved by an infinu* 
ation of that fort. If you can be perfuaded that the unity and ex¬ 
igence of the Deity, are rather fuppofed and iaktn for granted, 
fhan exprefsly taught in the fcriptures, your faith will net be put to 
the ftretch by believing that the fame may be the cafe with the im¬ 
mortality of the feparate foul, or with Dr. Balguy’s fyflemof church 
authority. It is indeed true enough, that neither of thefe are to be 
found in the fcriptures, hot becaufe the feripture fuppofes them or 
takes them for granted, but becaufe they are the mere figments of 
human conceit, manifeftly fuhverfive, in the one cafe, of the chriflian 
doflrine of redemption, and in the other, of all chrifliatk liberty. 
That writers and preachers, who want to continue an undue influence 
over the confidences of their fellow chriftiam, fliould take thefe free- 
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In another passage, however, of the same 
discourse, we are informed, that “ the foun- 
“ ders of our holy religion established a form 
“ of church governmentbut lest we should 
conclude too hastily, that the nature and 
foundation of church authority might be learn¬ 
ed from that establishment, the preacher im¬ 
mediately adds, “ but their directions to us are 
“ for the most part very general. Even their 
“ example must be cautiously urged, in dif- 
“ ferent times and under different circumstan- 
“ ces. In this one point they are clear and 
“ explicit, that authority once established 
“ must be obeyed” p. 18. 

Without pointingout the incongruity of these 
two passages, one with the other, and particu¬ 
larly the little occasion for .general directions, 

doms with the feriptures, is not marvellous. But I muft confefs it 
gave me fomc concern to find an ingenious and able adverfary to the 
doftrine of this fermon, arguing, upon another occafion,from Malth . 
x'fiii. 15—17, that “ our Lord took it for granted, that bis difei- 
li pics would form ihemfelves into fuch focicties, and that tbofe 
“ powers of admonition, cenfure, and excommunication would be 

a (fumed and exercifed. We may therefore conclude,” (Cays this 
worthy perfon a little incautioufly) with certainty, tliat the great 
4 ‘ lawgiver and judge of chrillians really meant that fuch churches, 
“ with fuch provifions and powers, ihonld be erefted ; and we ought 
“ to confider this as a lufhcient authority, and even as equivalent to 
“ an exprefs injunction to form them." Dr. Pri'ft ley’s Ejfay on 
church di/cipline, p. 120, 121. I am afraid the worthy D oft or 
would find it difficult to fltew, that this prefumptivc injunction being 
prejuppofid , Dr. Balgtty’s or even Pope Clement’s focieties are not 
as much intituled to this affumption and cxcrcifc of the provifions 
and powers be mentions, as fuch i’ocictics as he had in his eye. Ha¬ 
ving made fo liberal a conceflion in general terms, he would, 1 am 
afraid, find it in vain to confine Dr. Balguy to the example of the 
fir ft .planters of chriflianity.—See Locke's id vindication ojhisrea- 
JonabUneJs ojchrijlianity, p. 255. ed, 8vo. 1697. 
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where the accurate knowledge of particulars is 
supposed , I would only observe, that according, 
to this doftrine, when we tell the papists, that 
we cannot find the plenitude of the pope’s ec¬ 
clesiastical power in the scriptures, they may 
answer, that this power is rather supposed, than 
expressly taught in the scriptures : and what 
should we have to reply ? For one sort, or one 
mode of ecclesiastical government may just 
as well be supposed in the scriptures as another; 
and “ the founders of our holy religion being 
“ clear and explicit , that authority once esta- 
“ blished mast be obeyed ,” in what light must 
our first reformers appear, who opposed them¬ 
selves to an authority which had a possession 
of several centuries to plead against their claims 
and pretensions ?*. 

And then again, why may not other things 
be supposed, without being taught in the scrip¬ 
ture, as well as the nature and foundation of 
church-authoritv ? Why not articles of faith, 
and objects of leligious worship ? And where 
shall we draw the line which distinguishes what 
is clearly and explicitly required, from what 
is only supposed and taken for granted ?. 

* It Is but fair to apprife the reader that this argument no longer 
afTetb Dr. Balguy’s fyftem of church authority delivered in this fer- 
mon. In his charge to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Winchef- 
ter in the year 1772, he profefles himfelf the defender, not only of 
popery, but of every eftablifhment under heaven. How confident 
this charaffer of a catholic champion may be, with that of a defender 
of the protellant church of England as by law eflablifhedj may per¬ 
haps appear from fome confederations offered to the public in the 
fourth of thefe difeourfes. In the mean time, our reformers rauft 
lie under the reproach of having difobeyed authority once ejlablijhed » 
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What kind of representations of Christianity 
are these? What could tempt men of sense 
and learning to defend establishments upon 
these licentious principles, at the expcnce of 
almost every evangelical duty, and every be¬ 
nevolent end, injoiued and proposed by our 
Lord and his apostles in this gracious and hea¬ 
venly dispensation, for the instruction and re¬ 
formation of a degenerate race of mortals, ly¬ 
ing in darkness and the shadow of death, with¬ 
out hope, and even without God in the world? 

The only inference I would draw iron) these 
particulars is, the necessity we are under tp 
consider for ourselves, what is Christianity ? 
To be going back frequently to this question, 
when we meet with men or books, which either 
through a false zeal, or a worse motive, are 
attempting to lead us into plausible systems 
and theories, adapted, not to the discovery of 
the truth, or the conviction of falsehood, but 
merely contrived to support and continue 
things in their present state whatever it may 
be, and to discourage all examination into the 
grounds and principles on which they are esta¬ 
blished. 

We boast in vain of our improvements, lin¬ 
ger the lights afforded us from the time of Lu¬ 
ther’s reformation to the present period, it we 
must still be confined to interpret scripture ac¬ 
cording to scholastic definitions, and traditio¬ 
nal conje&ures, adopted in times when no bet¬ 
ter information could be had, and afterwards 
supported for the purpose of advancing the 
power and authority of ambitious ecclesiastics, 
from whose tyranny our forefathers found it 
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necessary to withdraw themselves on the peril 
of being deprived of the benefits of thegospel, 
and of every advantage frhich the study of the 
scriptures hath since derived upon the profess¬ 
ors of the protestant religion. 

What the church of Rome vrould substitute 
in the place of these sacred oracles, under the 
name of antiquity, is little better than a heap 
offiftions, improved from traditional memori¬ 
als of men, who were far from deserving the 
credit they have met with.* Nor is it any 
wonder that so many of these primitive memo¬ 
rialists should be so little scrupulous either in 
misreporting matters of fadt, adulterating the 
simplicity of gospel doftrines, or adopting su¬ 
perstitious rites of worship, after the apostles 
were dead, when we consider that they were 
only the successors of a set of men who had 
adted the same part in their life-time, as ap¬ 
pears from several passages in the apostolic 
history and epistles. St. Paul, in particular, 
reprehends a number of idle and superstitious 
notions and pradlices, and, as the learned Sca- 
liger hath shewn, alludes to many more, at¬ 
tempted to be introduced into the churches 

* See the Lord Clarendon’s excellent tra£l, of the reverence due 
to antiquity. Collection of traits fol. 218. And then compare 
the grounds on which he enforced uniformity while he was in power, 
with ihefe his convictions, which can hardly be confulered as merely 
the efTefh of his meditations at N|ontpclicr; and having compared 
his praflice with tliefe fentiments concerning the precedents on which 
,l was founded, forbear if you can to exclaim, how hardly jhatt an 
ecr ltifiajlical politician entcrintoa kingdom which is not of tin. 
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he himself hath planted, and as it were under 
his very eye.* 

To these presumptuous corrupters he gives 
pany severe reproofs, and to their attempts it 
is thatlie opposes that necessary caution, Coloss-. 
ii. 8. Beware lest any man spoil you [or make a 
prey of you ] through philosophy and vain de¬ 
ceit, after the tradition of men, after the ru¬ 
diments of the world, and not after Cm hist. 
A caution perhaps not more necessary for the 
times in which it was delivered, than for our 
,own. 

And this being the case while the apostles 
still survived, what can we think of the times 
and the men which succeeded them ? Were 
these likely to furnish more authentic prece¬ 
dents against the sense of the apostle himself ? 
Does he not point them out as grievous zoolves 
that, after his departure, should enter in, not 
sparing the flock ? Foretelling to the Ephesian 
elders, that even from among themselves, men 
should arise, speaking perverse things, to draw 
arway disciples after them.'\ That is to say, to 

* Non fruflra Apoftolus, 2 Thejf. ii. 7. ait, r'on porn ficn 
avopias sVpy»7a*. Tunc enim exitiabilcs ritus et errores incipie- 
bant primulum, quorum partem verbis eaftigavit, quia nocebant ex- 
cmplo trahenti perniciem venieos in cevum, partem quia tollere non 
poterat, in fuper habuit. Spaliger in 1 Cor. xv. 29 

+ AEty xx. 29, 30. and compare Apoc. ii. 1—6, Comments, 
tors generally apply this character of men /peaking perver/c things, 
&c. to the heretics of thofe times, and, by accommodation, to ttiofe 
moderns who differ from their particular lyftem, and who become of 
courfe the progeny of thofe corrupters, of whom the apoftle here 
peant to warn the Ephefian elders. Erafmus, however, gives the 
word the fignification of dijlorta or obliqua. Hoc efi, 

fays he, mimmefimplicia, minime/yncera. Nam veritatis, ut ait 
tragicus, /implex ejl oratio. According to which expofition, even 
fome reputedly orthodox creedmakers may not be out of the reach of 
this prophecy. 
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procure and establish a strong party of men of 
their own stamp, to abet their ambitious and 
worldly designs at all events. In which, as 
we learn r from history, they succeeded but too 
well, not without deriving the impressions 
they made in those early ages, upon the pre¬ 
sent times ; nor would it perhaps be too rash a 
conjecture, that many of those whom we are 
inclined to venerate as the primitive leaders of 
our ecclesiastical fashions, might be the very 
pragmatical teachers whom the apostle meant 
here to mark as the men to be most avoided. 

Finally, it is not only material for our own 
information to learn what true Christianity is, 
or where it may be found, but material for the 
information of those who are committed to our 
care and oversight, as ministers of the gospel. 
The common people a re subject to delusions in 
matters of religion of various kinds, hut more 
particularly to those which arise from the pre - 
judiees they contract in favour of the system 
in which they have been educated,and by which 
their principles are instilled as it were mechani¬ 
cally, without sufficient pains taken with them 
by their instructors, to shew them how what, 
they profess, is connected with or related to the 
true foundation of their christain, faith and 
worship. 

Our province requires us not only to lead 
our people into the way of truth, but, as much 
as possible, to inspire them with the love of it, 
to shew them the comfort and advantages of 
Christian knowledge, to prevail with them to 
search and examine the scriptures for them¬ 
selves, and to bring every tiling tl,ia,t is taught 
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them to that test; so that they may nbt only 
be ready to give a proper answer to those who 
ask a reason of the hope that is in them, but 
may likewise have a sufficient stock of this sa¬ 
cred treasure to apply on all occasions, for con¬ 
solation in adversity, for support under every 
trial, and for stedfastness and resolution in the 
course of their Christian practice, wherein they 
will meet with so many temptations, so many 
bad examples to turn them out of the way of 
truth, so much opposition, scorn, and contempt 
to discourage their perseverance, and so much 
plausible sophistry to allure them into the am¬ 
bitious, avaricious, and sensual pursuits of 
worldly good ; and all from those who profess 
the same religion with themselves, but would 
pretend to improve it by maxims of prudence 
and decency, which, in the event, make a 
conformity to the world a more indispensable 
qualification of a Christian, than that renewal 
of the mind which is opposed to it by the 
apostle Paul, as the means of proving or dis¬ 
cerning more perfectly the will of God, in the 
dispensation of the gospel. 

Nothing, in our present situation, can be 
more unworthy of our ministerial calling, than 
to take the advantage of any personal esteem 
we may have from our people, or of any wrong 
notions they may entertain of peculiar gifts 
and privileges belonging to the clerical cha¬ 
racter, to inculcate our owu private opinions 
and sentiments on disputable points of doctrine, 
as matters of faith to he believed on the peril 
of their salvation. We may, and we ought 
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freely to profess our sentiments, and, with a 
becoming modesty, give our reasons why we 
adopt them ; ‘but td say to the multitude, thus 
and thus ye must believe, or be shutout of the 
kingdom of heaven, may amaze and terrify the 
ignorant and the fearful, and procure an out¬ 
ward assent to what is advanced with such as¬ 
surance; and in certain circumstances, may 
serve perhapstogaino'vermimbefsto strengthen 
a se£t of a party; but will not add one grain of 
Christian knowledge or Christian edification to 
the reasonable mind of the humble hearer, who, 
whatever may be pretended, is as much inti¬ 
tuled to the knowledge of the truth, as the 
ablest of his teachers. 

True Christianity speaks another language; 
Search the scriptures whether these things are 
so.—Believe not every spirit, but try the spi¬ 
rits whether they are of God. Beware of false 
prophets. Why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what is right. I speak, says the great 
- apostle of the gentiles, as to wise men, judge 
ye what I say • 

Be these our rules in our teaching, and be 
these our inStruftions to our hearers. Let ns 
be doatbed with the saine moderation and with 
the same humility, and, as far as possible, pre¬ 
vail with our.people to make themselves judges 
from their own diligent study of the scriptures, 
what true Christianity is. And let us be assured 
that the more we succeed in these exhortations 
and endeavours, the more sincere believers, 
and the more true servants of God we shall find 
among them.; and what is still more, we shall 
find more agreement in opinion^ more union 
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of affe&ions, and more edification every way, 
among ourselves, than ever yet wa§ produced, 
or ever will be, either by the terrors or allure¬ 
ments invented by the wisdom of the \vorld to 
inforce uniformity of faith and worship, or by 
the peremptory decisions and sentences of par¬ 
ticular teachers, pretending with unabashed 
assurance, to supernatural illuminations. The 
glory cannot be great in either case, when the 
numbers that are added either to an established 
system, or to a se6t or party deviating from it, 
are merely the proselytes of ignorance and cre¬ 
dulity. 





V-'- 


DISCOURSE III. 

On the true meaning of the phrase, 

THE INTERESTS OF RELIGION, 

IT is a complaint of long standing, and lias 
been often occasionally repeated, that most of 
the controversies on theological subjects, which 
have disturbed the peace of Christian churches 
of different denominations, have been owing to 
the abuse and misapplication of certain terms, 
invented by those who took upon them to fix 
the standard of orthodoxy for the religious so¬ 
cieties in which they respeftively presided. 

They who were unwilling to be concluded 
by such arbitrary interpretations of scripture, 
esteeming them only as the unauthorised tenets 
of some particular do ft or, who had credit and 
influence enough with his party to procure their 
reception and establishment; set themselves to 
examine, by such lights as those times in which 
they lived afforded, into the foundation on 
Which these systems were built. The Conse¬ 
quences were, opposition and controversy, 
which arising in times when good learning and 
ratioi^l criticism were at a low ebb, the con¬ 
test generally speaking, became in the end a 
mere strife of words, concerning which both 
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sides were often equally mistaken, and equally 
distant fiom the true sense of the ■sacred wri¬ 
tings to which they respectively appealed. 

The instances of this kind were so many from 
those times when they who are called the fa¬ 
thers of the church, met in synods and coun¬ 
cils, and thence through the squabbling times 
of the schoolmen, down to the period when the 
protestant reformation gave rise to new ques¬ 
tions, that the learned Scaligcr, who was emi¬ 
nently qualified to pass a competent judgment 
on the case, was provoked to say, that “ all 
“ the controversies in religion were occasioned 
“ bv an ignorance of grammar,”* a reflection 
^hich, though it might not be universally 
true, was certainly true with very few excep¬ 
tions. 

When, upon occasion of settling the forms 
of faitli and worship, the question was, what 
system should be established as the creed or 
confession of a public society, it was usually 
determined by a plurality of voices, not often 
indeed of a learned, pious, and dispassionate as¬ 
sembly, but more frequently by the prevailing 
clamour of a disorderly multitude, impressed 
with the notions of a favourite leader ; at least 
it the ecclesiastical writers have made faithful 
reports of the times and the men of which they 
have given the history.f 

Some of these determinations make a part 
even of some protestant establishments to this 

* Non aliunde diflidia in religione pendent, tjuam ab ignoratione 
gramitiatira:. Scaliceran.a prima. Voce, grammatical 

+ See Joriin’s Remarks on Ecclcfiaftical hiftory, vol. iii. 17541 
from p. 54 to p. 82, 
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day, and as such are espoused and adhered to 
as the venerable flo&rines of primitive antiqui¬ 
ty ; and when obje&ions have been made to 
them, as being founded on mistaken senses of 
scripture, the defendants have always pleaded, 
that they who lived nearest the times of the sa¬ 
cred writers were most likely to know their 
meaning. And though this was manifestly 
begging the question, as the dispute was con¬ 
cerning words whose signification might be de¬ 
termined by the works of authors nearly con¬ 
temporary with the writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment,*' yet this was and still is an entrench¬ 
ment out of which even learned men have not 
ventured, from a general consciousness, and 
perhaps not without a particular experience, 
that the adversary could not safely be encoun¬ 
tered upon more open ground. 

If it should still be thought that this preju¬ 
dice would be insufficient to keep matters in 
this train among an inlightened and improving 
people, as we pretend to be, there is I am afraid 
but one other way of accounting for it, not 
peculiar to this or that religious society, but 
common to all of them which are established by 
sanctions of law. In every such society there 
wilt be a sort of politicians, who observing how 
greatly a persuasion of the perfection of the 
ruling system contributes to supply and secure 
the temporal emoluments annexed to the pro¬ 
fession of it, will be apt to encourage an implicit 
attachment to the adopted forms, and to dis- 

* Tlie labours of Lightfoot, Gataker, Grot!us, Heinfius, Capel- 
luj,. Vitringa, Raphelius, Ellner, Wetftein, and hardly fewer than a 
hundred more, have contributed to illuftrate the chrifiian feriptures 
to a degree of which our firit reformers could have no conception. 
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countenance all freedom of inquiry, not only 
by flourishes of rhetoric, and specious argu¬ 
ment, but too often by the interposition of su¬ 
percilious authority. 

On another hand, tenderness for u^eak bre¬ 
thren, prepossessed by invincible prejudices of 
education, the disagreeable circumstances at¬ 
tending altercation with obstinate and perverse 
zealots, and the little that is to be got by con¬ 
tending, where the favour or the frowns of the 
great can so easily supersede the strongest ar¬ 
guments founded upon reason, and. even the 
word of God ; are considerations that may dis¬ 
pose many an honest and sensible man to keep 
his sentiments to himself, and to acquiesce 
under many inconveniences in his present situ¬ 
ation, and wait with patience for that desirable 
season, when the mist of prejudice shall be dis¬ 
pelled, and way made for the free course of 
truth and righteousness by the removal of 
overbearing authority, and the corrupt influ¬ 
ence of secular policy. 

In the mean time, the liberal mind of man 
cannot always be controlled, or over-ruled, by 
any confederacies of the powers of this world. 
To Such minds, I trust, I am now speaking ; 
and, where the education and profession of a 
protestant clergy, leads them to the exami¬ 
nation of'every thing that concerns the religion 
they are called to teach, as well as to profess, 
there could not be a greater indignity offered, 
either to their integrity , or their understand¬ 
ings, than to suppose, that they take any 
system of doctrine and worship upon trust, 
and merely because it has the sanction of pub- 

Z 3 
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lie authority ; or that they should sacrifice 
their own sentiments to any considerations 
foreign to fhechdradterand office of a Christian 
teacher. 

Presuming upon this charadleristic of my au¬ 
dience, I shall now take the liberty to lay be¬ 
fore you one of those cases where the misappli¬ 
cation of a common expression, with a plausi¬ 
ble sound, has passed with numbers of all par¬ 
ties in turn, for a criterion of the truth and 
excellence of their particular profession, upon 
the merit of being the alledged end of their re- 
spedtive leaders, in settling the terms of con¬ 
formity to the particular forms of dodtrine and 
discipline they have espoused. 

The expression I mean, is, the interests 
of religion. If a man can be persuaded, 
that to profess his faith in such or such a form, 
or to worship God with such or such circum¬ 
stances, is for the interests of religion, prefer¬ 
ably to other modes or circumstances, he will 
conclude of course, that all deviations from 
his prescribed creed or ritual, are against the 
interests of religion, and will be accordingly 
tenacious in professing them, and zealous in 
main taining them, without the least idea in what 
the true interests of religion consist, or by 
what means they might be most effedtually 
promoted. 

The grounds of this mistaken zeal are not dif¬ 
ficult to be assigned. 

The most jealous apologists for religious 
establishments, whether founded upon civil or 
ecclesiastical authority, have been obliged to 
^knowledge, that the very best and wisest of 
them have, fallen far short of the eftedts pro- 
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posed by them, and expe&ed from them at their 
first institution. These effeCJs, to take them at 
the lowest, are declared to he, that the people 
to he edified by them, being made wise unto 
salvation by proper instruction, should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world. 

That all human establishments of religion in 
all countries, have come short of these gra¬ 
cious purposes, it would indeed be in vain to 
deny. The gross ignorance of the common 
people, the profligacy of public manners, the 
impiety of great numbers, the injustice, con¬ 
tentiousness, falsehood, and dishonesty of still 
more, are matters of general notoriety in all 
countries; where, nevertheless, the very worst 
of men profess a zealous attachment to the re¬ 
ligious system established by the ruling pow¬ 
ers, and are very often the most bigotted in 
the defence of it. 

It‘ in considering the rise and progress of 
these evils in the community, and how far they 
might be remedied by the influence of religion, 
you should suggest, that the plan might be al¬ 
tered, and expedients introduced which would 
tend more both to the edification of the people, 
and reformation of their manners; you would 
immediately he told, that “the fault is not in 
“ the forms and circumstances of the e&tablish- 
“ ment, but in the people themselves, who 
“ negleft to apply to their religious occasions, 
“ the means provided by the establishment for 
“ their spiritual benefit;” and this, being pre¬ 
supposed, ‘‘it follows,” we are told, “that 
“ worse mischiefs are to be apprehended from 
*' attempting to reform the establishment, and 
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“ thereby unsettling the minds of the sober 
“ and pious conformists, who are edified by it. 
“ to the utmost of their wants and wishes, than 
“ can arise from leaving things in their pre¬ 
sent train, where the civil powers may so 
?* easily interpose to correct the scandals and 
“ offences occasioned by the irreligious con- 
“ formist; a^d the conclusion is, that it is 
“ more for the interests of religion, that the 

established ordinances should remain as they 
“ are.” 

Let us then examine, apart from the consi¬ 
deration of the force of this particular argu¬ 
ment, and without inquiring what may be ob¬ 
jected to, or alledged in defence of particular 
establishments; in what the interests of reli¬ 
gion truly consist, and what is the genuine sig¬ 
nification of that expression. ' 

The word, interest, in the common accepta¬ 
tion of it, is a term relative to some kind of 
competition for benefits, or advantages to be 
> gained to some particular person, or some par¬ 
ticular cause, superior to the benefits or advan¬ 
tages which would accrue from a different 
principle, or mode of action ; and the idea it 
first suggests, is that of some temporal advan¬ 
tage. 

It is, for example, for the interest of an in¬ 
dividual, whose view is to make a fortune in 
the world, that he should be placed in a situa¬ 
tion where his rivals have the least power, 
where there are the fewest obstructions to his 
projects, the greatest number of his friends and 
favourers, and the most commodious means of 
exercising the particular art or science, or in* 
dustry, on which his success depends. 
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If we carry this idea from an individual, to 
bodies and societies of men in combination, 
we find it is for the interest of their common 
cause, that itspartizans be numerous and pow¬ 
erful, able to controul their rivals and oppo¬ 
nents, and that the cause itself be such, as, in 
case of success, will derive upon its friends 
and abettors the several emoluments and ad¬ 
vantages, which are proposed by those who en¬ 
ter into such engagements. 

The word, religion, on the other hand, when 
it is applied to that sort of it which we our¬ 
selves profess, ought never to mean any reli¬ 
gion but the Christian religion, as it is held 
forth in the scriptures. To apply the word 
religion to the system of any particular church 
or setl, professing Christianity exclusively, is 
to abuse the term, by appropriating it to that 
church or sect in a sense which implies, that 
other churches or setts have no religion. 
Whereas every sect or party has an equal right 
so to apply it, and the consequence would be, 
that what in one church or sett is for the in¬ 
terest or advancement of religion, would be 
absolutely the destruction of it in another. 

The reason is plain. Churches, setts, and 
societies, formed upon plans of dottrine and 
worship peculiar to each respectively, have, in 
their several policies or institutions, certain in¬ 
terests so called, to cultivate, with which the 
Christian religion, as such, hath nothing to do. 
The Christian religion does not consider or pro¬ 
vide for the interests of mankind as they are 
members of this or that sett or party, but as 
they are heirs, every one in his own right, and 
upon Ills own title, to the kingdom of heaven; 
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nor will a plurality of professors of one system 
of doctrine and worship, compared with ano¬ 
ther, and Established with all the sanflions and 
formalities which human authority can give it, 
alter tlite case in the least degree. For it is 
possible, many a man may be a good Christian 
upon the principles of the gospel of Christ, and 
yet fall far short of the conditions of member¬ 
ship prescribed by any one particular sett or 
church of nominal Christians upon earth. 

It is impossible to speak of the interests of 
religion among chiistians, with any sort of pro¬ 
priety, when the word interest is taken for any 
temporal advantage, (which, however, must 
always be the case when the interest of a par¬ 
ticular church of sect is meant.) The spirit 
and genius of Christianity hath no tendency, 
nor affords any means or motives to cultivate 
any such interests. 

If you speak of the interests of religion in 
any other sense of the words, that is to say, 
for the interest every man has in his future 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, the 
words are once niore perverted from the truth, 
and from their natural sense. For this manner 
of speaking supposes a rivalship, where the 
successful candidate excludes his competitor 
from all benefit or advantage of the prize iii 
contest. 

Undoubtedly it is for the glory of God, that 
the gospel should spread far and wide, from 
one end of the earth to the'other. But this, 
we find, ends in the numbers of individuals iri 
every country, sect, and party, who fear God 
and xvork righteousness, without any regard to 
the peculiar modes of worship, or systems of 
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doctrine of human device, which the denomi¬ 
nations of religionists to whom such individu¬ 
als join themselves respectively, may prescribe 
or practise. All the religious interest that can 
here be considered, is the personal interest that 
every man has in the fruits ot his religion, or 
in the recompense of his piety and righteous¬ 
ness; which if you should call the interests of 
religion, or, as the state of the^ase requires, 
the interests of the gospel, you absurdly sub¬ 
stitute the means for the end, and become ab¬ 
solutely unintelligible. 

I am very sensible, that men began very 
early to talk of the honour and credit that ac¬ 
crued to the Christian religion, on the rapid 
progress it made, and the numbers that were 
converted to it, and hence might easily 
enough adopt the notion, that this honour ami 
credit terminated, some way or other, in the 
interests of the Christian religion. It is possi¬ 
ble too, that some countenance might be given 
to this notion, by some expressions hi the 
scriptures of the new testament. 

St. Paul, for example, talks of becoming the 
servant of all, that he might gain the more, 
and mentions his conforming in several re- 
spe&s to the Jews under the law , and to the 
gentiles without the law, that he might gain 
some of both.* 

The question is, to what these several con¬ 
verts were gained? As the apostle conformed 
'himself to so many different sorts of professors, 
the inference has been, that he complied with 
the singularities of these various characters, in 

* i Cor. ix. 19, 2Q, zi. 
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order to gain the greater numbers to, and con¬ 
sequently to promote the interests of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. * 

Here then arises another question. How 
was, 01 * how could the Christian faith be in¬ 
terested in these gains? The Christian faith 
was what it was, whether many or few were 
gained to it. Neither could it receive any in¬ 
trinsic strength or advantage from the num¬ 
ber of converts to it, noi be impaired or dimi¬ 
nished, either as to its truth or its importance, 
though its professors had been ever so few. 
And therefore the apostle, meaning most pro¬ 
bably to obviate this w'rong apprehension, 
varies his expression in other passages, and at 
verse 22. says, I am made all things to alt 
men , that 1 might by all means save some* 

Here, we see, these gains end in the salvation 
of the persons so gained ; in the salvation of 
individuals, not as members of a sect, but as 
members of the undivided body of Christ. He 
speaks indeed in the context of a reward J ac¬ 
cruing to himself from preaching the gospel, 
but this we find ends in his being partaker of 
the gospel, that is, of the benefits of the gos¬ 
pel with them that he had so gained.:}: 

The idea of interest, as it stands, for any* 
temporal advantage, is indeed utterly incon¬ 
sistent with any description of religion we have 
in the scriptures. St. .James says, pure reli¬ 
gion and undefiled before God and the father, 
is this , to visit the f atherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world, jj 

* i Cor. ix, 22. 

f J Cor. ix. 17, 18. % v. 23. j| James i. 27. 
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* 

What are the gains or the interest of this 
sort of religion ? Nothing,,but the final ac¬ 
ceptance of the religionist with God hereafter. 
For these are all personal duties, fronj which, 
so far as the praftiser’s religion is concerned, 
no interest arises but to himself, and that an 
interest only in future. 

The Greek word which is here translated re-, 
ligion, properly signifies worship, and some¬ 
times indeed the public worship of a particular 
sedt; as where the apostle Paul speaks of the 
Jew’s religion. Jets xxvi. 5. But St. James 
takes his description of religion out of all re¬ 
lation to particular forms of public worship, 
and places it in a practice, to which persons of 
all sedls and churches may conform, without 
any help from, or reference to the ritual in¬ 
stitutions, by which his society is distinguished 
from the rest. And in this, St. Paul perfectly 
agrees with him, where he says, he is not a 
Jew who is one outwardly, neither is that cir¬ 
cumcision which is outward in the flesh ; but he 
is a Jew who is one inwardly, arid circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit , not in the 
letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God.* 

The considerations which are suggested by 
this view of our subject are too many and va¬ 
rious, to be taken within the compass of a dis¬ 
course adapted to such occasions as the pre¬ 
sent. I shall therefore only add a few remarks 
upon a single text of scripture, which sets 
forth the means as well as the end of profes¬ 
sing the Christian religion, and may perhaps 
assist us to conceive wherein the true interests 


* Rom. ii. 283 29, 
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* 

of it consist, so far as that term may be applied 
to it with any propriety. 

St. Paul,'in his'first epistle to Timothy, chap. 
ii. 4. tells him, that God willeth that all men 
should he saved, and come to the knowledge of 
the truth ; where out of all doubt, the coming 
to the knowledge of the truth, is spoken of as 
the means of being saved, and consequently 
the primary object of the will of God. * By 
the truth is here meant, the dndrine of the 
gospel, or the word of God, and the conse¬ 
quence is, that the more of this knowledge 
any man acquires, the better he is qualified to 
work out his salvation. 

It is the will of God then, that this truth 
should be known to all men, to men of every 
class, and in every station. And in order to 
its being known to the extent that the will of 
God intends it should be, the apostle in an¬ 
other epistle exhorts theThessalonians to pray, 
for the preachers of the word of God, that it 
might have its free course, unmolested and 
unrestrained by the opposition which unrea¬ 
sonable and wicked men were disposed to give 
to such preachers,f And in the same place he 
mentions another advantage the word of God 
would gain by this .freedom, tlie advantage of 
being glorified, as well as known by this exten¬ 
sive dispersion of it. 

If then we should chuse to call this glorifi¬ 
cation of the word of God, arising from the 


* Et vt ferventnr, vult cos. venire ad cogvitionem veritatis. 
Evangelic*, Scilicet. Grotius. Who adds, hoc cum jta fit, 
debemus et dare operam, ut omnibus innotefcat veritas, et ci laburi, 
pieces pro Omnibus adjungere. 

+ a Tliefl. iii. i, 2. 
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extensive progress it makes among mankind, 
the interest of religion, though the term may 
be improperly applied, it ma/ serve*to instruct 
us what is our duty in promoting this interest. 
And this will be, not only to preach the word 
of God with freedom in our several limited de¬ 
partments, but to endeavour to the utmost to 
remove every obstruction to its free course 
elsewhere, which the selfish policy of this world 
may have laid in its way, and to bring to light 
every thing relating to this superior interest , 
which the temporal interests of particular so¬ 
cieties may dispose them to stifle and to sup¬ 
press, or to disfigure and misrepresent; remem¬ 
bering, that God would have all men to come 
to the knowledge of the truth , as the means of 
their salvation, and that he hath made no re¬ 
serve or exception of any sort of men, on ac¬ 
count of their unfitness for this knowledge, 
that will authorise us to keep back any part of 
it from the meanest Christian that lives. 

How inconsistent then must it be with the 
will of God in giving us this gracious dispen¬ 
sation, to block up the free course of his word 
and his truth,' by confining religious doCfrines 
to the terms of an artificial composition, and 
under the pretence of substituting authentic 
interpretations of scripture, as standards of 
orthodox faith for persons of all degrees and 
capacities, to impose upon Christians the no¬ 
tions of men of mere scholastic erudition, ex¬ 
pressed in that abstruse, intricate, and techni¬ 
cal language to which a large majority of man¬ 
kind must ever be strangers; and what is even 
worse, to prevent by various discouragements, 
in times when all other sorts of knowledge are 
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increased, that freedom of examination, which 
might deliver men from a bondage imposed 
upon them; when the task-masters wanted ei¬ 
ther the sense and the spirit to examine into 
the true meaning of the scriptures themselves, 
or the liberality of mind to permit such exami¬ 
nation to others who were better disposed, as 
well as better qualified. 

The first reformers were very sensible how 
necessary it was that the word of God should 
have its free course, in order to dispel the 
thick darkness of popery; and they found the 
amazing effects of that expedient of promoting 
knowledge, in the number of those who were 
converted from that wretched compound of 
tyranny and superstition. The protestant re¬ 
ligion in those days was called the gospel, in 
contrast with the paganish fables, idolatries, 
and traditions, which made so considerable and 
essential a part of the popish system. And 
happy would it have been for the protestant 
cause, had the conductors of it never been 
known by any name but that of Evangfelics or 
Gospellers, by which they were at first distin¬ 
guished. This would at least have reminded 
them of the impropriety of being divided into 
sects, from which they adopted so many diffe¬ 
rent denominations, few of w hose peculiarities 
had any countenance in the sacred writings; 
whence it happened iix the end, that what was 
asserted to glorify the word of God in one so¬ 
ciety, was understood in another to debase and 
corrupt it. 

The truth is, the study of the scriptures was^ 
in those days, a n^w employment. * Men 

' * Lauremius Valia teems to have be in the firft who had the fcoti- 
rage to refeue the facred feriptures from the barbarifms of the monks 
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wanted the proper helps and encouragements, 
in that sudden emersion from the darkness and 
ignorance of the foregoing times, with which 
a farther progress in good learning furnished 
their successors. Erasmus, Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Calvin, Beza, Martyr, and Bucer abroad, 
•Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper, in 
our country, and many more both at home 
and abroad, were eminent and valuable men, 
and pious servants of God, and ever to be ho¬ 
noured for their great services in opening the 
way for the free course of the word of God, 
which they found miserably oppressed and ob¬ 
structed by human traditions. It is neverthe¬ 
less certain, that there have been in aftertimes 
men, far below some of them in what are called 
natural talents, who have made it appear, that 
their interpretations, in many instances, went 
upon mistaken grounds: and that the genuine 
sense of the sacred writers does by no means 


and fchoolmen. Erafmus found his manufcript, De coUatione Novi 
Tejlamcnti, in an old library, in the year 1504, and publifhed it in 
1505. This collation relates chiefly to the reQifying the vulgate 
latin, by comparing it with the original Greek. Erafmus makes 
great ufe of this work in his Annotations, and though he frequently 
finds fault with VaHa’s interpretations, he does full juftice to hit 
merit, particularly in his note upon ABs xxii. 9. where be highly 
commends the diligence of Valla “ in inveftigating what was agree- 
“ ing, or difcordant, or corrupted in the facred writings, feeing that 
“ at the very time Erafmus was writing, there were to many thou- 
“ fands of divines, who were to far from uftng this method of com- 
“ parifon and difquifttion, that they did not to much as know in 
“ what language the Apoftles wrote'.” Luther had never feen • 
jjible till the year 1506, when he accidentally met with a latin one 
in the convent of the Auguftines at Erfurd, and found that there 
were many texts both in the gofpels and epiftles, which were never , 
read to the people, Luther was then in his twenty-third year. 
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countenance some of the particular hypotheses 
which they then espoused. 

And yet so it hath happened; that several of 
these interpretations, expressed in terms bor¬ 
rowed from the logic and philosophy of those 
times, and drawn up into artificial formularies, 
not however without considerable variations 
of one from another, remain to this hour to be 
the standards of faith and doctrine in particu¬ 
lar churches, founded either by these first re¬ 
formers themselves, or by those who most te¬ 
naciously adhered to them in the earlier days 
of reformation. And when the civil powers 
presiding in those states and countries where 
these systems were received respectively, had 
added the sanction of their authority to them, 
it became penal in some degree, more or less, 
to dissent from them; when it was to little pur¬ 
pose for the dissenter to claim the privilege of 
being concluded by the scripture alone, al¬ 
though all protestant churches had laid that as 
the foundation of their separating from the 
church of Home. 

The unchristian persecutions among the 
protestants themselves, occasioned by these 
exclusive terms of communion, it is irksome to 
recoiled. The pretence however always was, 
that the interests of religion required this se¬ 
verity to dissenters, which too often only 
meant the temporal interests of that particular 
church or established society which exercised 
it, and too often implied an ambition'to gain 
the precedence, and consequently some degree 
of dominion over the rest. 

The obstruction which this discipline would 
give to the free course of the word of God, or 
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tlie knowledge of the truth, h easy, to be con - 
ceived. Besides the discouragement arising 
from it to those who would otherwise be in¬ 
clined to examine whether these things were 
so, the far greater part, from various motives 
of fear„indolence, or secular avocations, would 
set up their rest at once in the prescribed for¬ 
mulary of do&rine and worship, and never 
think of going to the scriptures as a test of 
the truth or importance of what their rulers 
had authorised and established, and what their 
parents and teachers had been inculcating into 
them, from their infancy. 

But as I have already said, the al&ive mind 
of man will, as particular occasions and sug¬ 
gestions arise, break through all unnatural re¬ 
straints, and, where religion is the object of 
inquiry, will ever be setting the word of God 
against the authority of man; nor ought we to 
be either surprised or alarmed that so many 
controversies have arisen from this freedom of 
examination. We should rather be thankful 
for that moderation which, in the present age, 
hath given way to it. However unedifying 
religious controversy may be in particular in¬ 
stances, where the invidious and uncharitable 
reproaches, which the party zeal of contending 
writers on the one side and the other, mutually 
create scandal and offence, religious truth is 
always a gainer in the end; and, though it may 
seem a paradox to some people who have.en- 
tertaiffed a different idea, the true interest of 
true religion, or, in other words, the knowledge 
of the truth, hath been an hundred fold more 
promoted by these liberal disquisitions., than 
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by all the terrors on the one side, and all the 
discouragements on the other, which, by the 
intervention .of temporal rewards and penal-; 
ties, have disposed so large a majority of no¬ 
minal Christians to acquiesce in forms and 
systems, that persons of very moderate abili¬ 
ties might have discovered (had they turned 
their attention and endeavours that way) to 
he very inferior instruments of Christian edi¬ 
fication, an4 perhaps, in some instances, not 
at all related to it. . 

The prophet Daniel, speaking of evangelical 
times, says, many shall run to aird fro, and 
knowledge'shall be increased , * a passage which 
may be understood ofthercviyiscenceof scrip¬ 
tural learning in the fifteenth century, and the 
progress of it in succeeding times, as well as 
Of any other period. It is still,' we may be 
assured, and will be in a progressive state of 
increasing till the consummation of this pre¬ 
sent mundane system. 

It becomes us to be attentive to apply those 
portions of it, which are vouchsafed in our 
times to their proper use. . Among other dis¬ 
coveries of importance, the study of the scrip¬ 
tures hath afforded pretty strong proofs to 
morepersons perhaps than will readily own it, 
that it is high time to review those forms of 
dodrjne and worship, which our protestant 
ancestors have left us, to remove some of them, 
and cor reft others, as the nature of the case, 
and the principles of our Aristian and*protes~ 
tant religion clearly point out. 

Many clergymen of the established church, 

* Dan, xii. 4. 
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and some in the most important offices of it, 
whose learning, piety, and sojid judgment were 
never questioned, have freely acknowledged 
how sensibly and deeply they had felt the in¬ 
cumbrance that these mistaken expedients of 
human wisdom laid upon them, in the several 
branches of their ordinary ministrations. And, 
however we may find ourselves affedted in that 
respect, it behoves every serious and conscien¬ 
tious minister among us; not only to be ear^ 
nest in his private supplications to the God of 
truth, but to be ready to join in all lawful and 
prudent endeavours, consistent with the re- 
spedt we owe to those who have the rule over 
us, that a more liberal and Christian policy 
may speedily take place in ouV particular de¬ 
partment, that the word of God preached by 
us may hav# its free course, and its full effect, 
which we can hardly hope for, wherever it is 
under the restraints and drawbacks that the 
spirit of the world is too apt to lay upon it, 
under the plausible, but false pretence of pro¬ 
moting the INTERESTS OF RELIGION. 


Aa 2 
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DISCOURSE IV. 


On the original principles of the first Protes¬ 
tants. 


W HEN, by the means of an happy revolu¬ 
tion in our government in the-year 16'88, the 
free subjects of this kingdom recovered the 
legal enjoyment'of their civil rights and pri¬ 
vileges, which had for some years backward 
been unwarrantably infringed by. various ex¬ 
ertions of arbitrary power, it came to be con¬ 
sidered, among other provisions tor their fu¬ 
ture security, what was due to the rights of 
conscience, and what the protestant religion, 
the legal and established religion of our coun¬ 
try, prescribed and required on that behalf. 

One effe6t of this disquisition was, the tole¬ 
ration? of protestants dissenting from the eccle¬ 
siastical forms of worship and discipline of the 
church of England as by law established. The 
propriety of these forms and this discipline had 
been discussed in long and bitter controver¬ 
sies, between churchmen and dissenters, from 
the early days of queen Elizabeth, down to the 
period just mentioned; and the inforcing con¬ 
formity to them by penal and incapacitating 
laws, had created a variety of evils, which had 
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more than once endangered the stability of 
civil government, without any abatement of 
that party zeal on either side, by which the 
contest was kept alive and fomented. . 

The healing spirit of king William consi¬ 
dered these matters in their true light, and a 
set of moderate divines, animated by his en¬ 
couragement and example, examining these 
causes of offence and scandal, without those 
prepossessions which had incumbered their 
predecessors, candidly acknowledged, that 
however insignificant or unreasonable the ob¬ 
jections of the nonconformists might be in 
some instances, there were others in which 
they were both reasonable and important. It 
was allowed, that some of the forms by laW 
established, were unedifying at the best, that 
others were exceptionable on different ac¬ 
counts, and that the reformation of these was 
“desirable,” as the good bishop Burnet ex¬ 
pressed it, “though there were not a dissenter 
“ in the nation.”* 

From that time the expedience of correcting 
and amending our established forms, not only 
of worship ana discipline, but of doCtrine also, 
has been the subject of many traCts and dis¬ 
courses written by men of different denomina¬ 
tions, who have, in their trurn, been opposed 
and censured with warmth and acrimony by 
those, who, for particular reasons, have 
thought any alterations in our ecclesiastical 
system not only unnecessary, but dangerous 
to religion itself. 

The progress of scriptural learning, and the 
free discussion of the nature and extent of 

* ConcluiioD of -the hiftory of hit own time). 
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Christian'liberty, seem at length to have given 
the solicitors for a rev.isal and correction of' 
our established forms, the advantage of the 
argument. The danger to religion, supposed 
to arise*from such correction of forms of hu¬ 
man composition, hath appeared to lie founded 
on a prejudice, which would have operated 
equally against our reformation from popery, 
and even againt the reception of the Christian 
religion, considered in contrast with the state 
of the Jewish religion, and of the superstitions 
and idolatries of the gentile world, at the time 
of our Saviour’s appearance. And it is now 
w ell known, that great numbers are convinced, 
that a reformation of our established forms is 
in itself both reasonable and desirable, who, 
however, endeavour to persuade themselves 
and others, that the times ar$ not favourable 
to such an undertaking.* 

* This may be explained to mean, either that the people in ge¬ 
neral are averfe to fueh reformation, and that the confequences of 
attempting it would be fchifm in the church, or fa el ion in the (late, 
dellruftive of public peace ; or that our governors in church and Hate 
are, for font other rea/ons, unwilling to undertake it. The variety 
of fe£fs among us, and the numbers who are attached to them refpec- 
nvely, render this fuppofed general averfion ro the alteration of our 
prefent fyflem not a little difputable, efpecially as one principal ob¬ 
ject of fuch alteration (hould be, the reconciliation of all ferious, 
candid, and reafonable proteftams to the public forms of doflrine and 
wot II ip, by making fucli abatements- in the prefent exclu-Iive terms 
of churil) mernberfhip, as might, in agreement with the fundamen¬ 
tal principles of the proteftant religion, admit all who hold the head, 
H> a participation of the privileges and benefits, now appropriated to 
conformity only. As to reafons of any other fort, we are obliged to 
think honourably of our governors, and to conclude, that they would 
tux decline fo confiderable a fervice to the truly religious and conlci- 
entious part of their fubjeffs, for any reafons that are merely of the 
political fort. Much leis, on that principle, that the civil magijlrate 
hath an alfAutc right to ejlablijk what religion he thinks proper* 
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■ There are however, it seems, others who 
think that attempts which have so plain a ten¬ 
dency to give a greater degree of Consistency 
to our protestant profession, and at the same 
time to promote the influence of the spirit and 
power of the Christian religion, ought not to 
be accommodated to times and seasons, which 
perhaps may never happen. And under this 
persuasion, a few of the clergy of the esta¬ 
blishment, being joined by some laygentlwnen 
of the liberal professions, sensible of the dis¬ 
tresses of ingenuous minds occasioned by sub¬ 
scriptions to human forms of dubious autho¬ 
rity, took tire courage to make a trial towards 
obtaining some relief in that article of mini¬ 
sterial and academical discipline; and, for that 
purpose, about the beginning of the last year,* 
offered a petition to the house of commons, 
which, after a solemn and important debate, 
was rejected by a considerable majority. 

There were others of-the clergy, who, though 
they wanted and wished for relief, and that in 
instances to which the 'prayer of the above- 
mentioned petition did not extend, did not 
approve of the mode of application to whfch 
their brethren had recourse. They thought it 
more decent to make their suit to their eccle^ 
siastical superiors in the first place. What 
were their sentiments of the merits of their 
cause, and what were the motives for chusing 

The civil magifirate in this ehriftian and prottfftant country, thank 
God, profefleth no f ich maxim, however it may have been fuggeiled 
to hitii by particular prrfons, Who may hope to find their private ac¬ 
count in having our ecClefiaftical fyftem continued in its prefeni vin- 
fcdifying ftate, 

* 1772 * 
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this method of advancing it, may be under¬ 
stood from the contents of a sensible and can¬ 
did little tcaft, published by the reverend and' 
worthy clergyman who is said to have first pro¬ 
posed this application to their lordships the 
bishops, in preference to that of the petitioners 
to parliament.* 

The respc&able persons who went upon this 
plan, were not, however, more fortunate than 
they who made the former attempt. It has 
never clearly appeared for what particular rea¬ 
sons they miscarried. It is said a general an¬ 
swer was given them, that their request could 
not either with safety or propriety be complied 
with.j: And from whatever class of our supe¬ 
riors we receive such information, it becomes 
us to presume that their reasons for declining 
to lend their.aid on such occasions, are of the 
most cogent and satisfactory kind. * 

When the determinations of our superiors in 
church and state, upon this or any other sub¬ 
ject of public importance, come to be known, 
whether the grounds on which they proceed 
are understood or not, writers of all classes 
and degrees of ability, rise up in defence of 
them.. A man, who knows he has a numerous 
and powerful majority on his side, enters the 
lists with confidence and alacrity. Whatever 
bis private views or motives may be, he suppo- 

* Mr. Wollaltdn, to whom the public is faid to be indebted for 
fome fealonable and important queries relating to the book of Common 
Player, Gc. addre/fed. to thofc in authority. 

+ See an excellent pamphlet, intituled, The State of Subfcription 
to. th$ Articles and , liturgy of the Church of England, towards 
the clofe of the year 1773. Recommended, to the mojl ferious at*- 
tcntiun of the three EftaCes of tjit Rtalm, p. 36, 37. 
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ses credit will be given him for the soundness 
of his principles, the strength of his arguments, 
the authenticity of his fadts, *and lm candor in 
characterising his adversaries. He gives him¬ 
self honour and consequence in setting up for 
the defender of statesmen and prelates, and 
imagines he runs no risque Of being disowned, 
even though perhaps he is going upon grounds 
which they never thought of, and which they 
would, upon occasion, utterly disavow, as in¬ 
consistent with those principles of justice and 
decorum, which should influence them in their 
several relations to the public. 

Of this family of defenders have arisen of 
late one or two, who merit our especial notice, 
as, in their zeal to silence the importunity of 
those who call for reformation in the church, 
they have thought fit to adopt a system, which 
has but too much resemblance to that of the 
sceptical Mr. Hobbes, and in order to cut 
short the dispute with men who give them so 
much trouble while the contest is carried on 
upon protestant principles, make no scruple 
to place the protestant establishment of the 
church of England, upon the same foundation 
with the establishments of popery and paga¬ 
nism, consigning the government of Christi¬ 
ans and protestants in matters of religion, to 
the civil magistrate, with the same plenitude 
of power that a Julian, a Mahomet, or a Leo 
have arrogated to themselves in their r^spedtive 
administrations of ecclesiastical polity. 

The tendency of this dodtrine to overthrow 
every claim, and every advantage which the 
protestant churches of Euiope, and the church 
of England among the rest, derive froln their 
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acripturai right of departing from the errors 
and usurpations of popery, will not permit us 
to pay these gentlemen the compliment they 
may expert, of being defenders of our church 
establishment. They may be Jealous and very 
sincere enemies to all who petition for, or 
otherwise wish to*bring about a revisal of our 
ecclesiastical forms and ordinances. They may 
be useful partizans in annoyin'g those who pre¬ 
tend to disturb what they please to call the 
peace of the church. But let it not be imagined 
that th,ey advance this desperate plea upon the 
authority, or with the countenance of our civil 
or ecclesiastical governors. There could not 
be a more injurious retlefition cast upon them, 
than to suppose they so little understand the 
principles of the constitution over which they 
preside; not to mention the very different 
sentiments which some illustrious names among 
them have repeatedly expressed.* 

Considering then this modern doftrine as the 
mere conceit of one or two particular writers, 

. * Betides thofc great names among our prelates and dignified’di- 
vines, who have, formerly borne iheif'teftimonv to the expedienie 
of an ecclefiaflical reformation of the eftablilhed church, there are 
Others ftill living who have not (hunned to declare their judgment on 
this interefling fubjeft. The learned bilhop Louth’s Vifuation 
Sermon has benn too often quoted, to permit the generous fentiments 
of lb able and eminent a writer to remain in obfeurity. And more 
lately fome maftcrly and valuable coujiderations on the propriety oj 
Requiting Suhfcription to Articles of Faith , firft printed at Cam* 
bridge, andjince at London in ibis prefent year 1774, are known 
to come from the benevolent hand of a worthy prelate, whofe labours 
have been for a long cotirfe of years peculiarly appropriated to the 
fervice of foutid learning and true religion, and to the abatement of 
thole unmanly and unchrilliart prejudices that have obftrufted the pro- 
grefs of them in former times, the pernicious influence of which pie* 
trails but i4p r ftuch in the prefenn 
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whose ends might not be so well answered by 
meeting their adversaries on the common prin¬ 
ciples of the protestant religion, a*nd who may 
sooner find their account in amusing the look¬ 
ers on with a little ingeni4us sophistry, than in 
convincing their understandings by solid rea¬ 
soning, permit me to examine it on the same 
footing, and with the same freedom, as one 
would do any other doctrine tending to under¬ 
mine the truth, the importance ana authority 
of our holy religion, and, without defending, 
or even apologising for those persons who have 
solicited a reformation in ecclesiastical matters, 
on account of some supposed impropriety in the 
manner of their application, to endeavour, to 
obviate the prejudice and scandal which a prin¬ 
ciple of this sort, if considered as a principle 
acknowledged by the church of England, must 
unavoidably fix upon it, with all serious and 
impartial judges of the subject to which it is 
applied. 

The province of the civil magistrate, with 
respedt to religious establishments founded on 
the principles of Christianity, has been so accu¬ 
rately marked out by some of our most emi¬ 
nent authors, particularly by Mr. Locke and 
bishop Hoadly, whose writings are im every 
one’s hands, that it will be sufficient to refer 
to them for the theoretic part of the question. 
Our present inquiry shall be confined to the 
matter of fa<5t, laying it down as a fundamen¬ 
tal one, that the church of England claims to 
be a protestant church, wheftce it will follow 
of course, that the province of the civil ma¬ 
gistrate in the government and protedlion of 
it, must be limited by such circumstances as 
, are consistent with that claim. 
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, The intervention of the states of the king ' 
dom at the revolution to take the government 
out of the hands of King James II. who so no¬ 
toriously transgressed those limits, is a demon¬ 
strative proof, that tills is an authentic maxim 
of the British constitution. And that this was 
not an occasional doctrine taken up through 
the mere necessity of the times, appeared from 
what was advanced nine or ten years before*, 
when the bill of exclusion was in debate, and 
when both the arguments for a total exclusion, 
and those which were only for limitations of 
the successor’s power, tended to prove that, 
“ upon the principles of the protestant consti- 
“ tution, all power in ecclesiastical matters 
“ ought to he taken out of the hands, even 
“ where the law had lodged it, when there was 
“ manifest danger that such power w ould be 
“ abused.”* 

And that this continues to be the constitu¬ 
tional do&rine of this kingdom at this time, 
appears from one of the latest occasions of as¬ 
serting it, when one of the greatest ornaments 
of our municipal law that ever presided in that 
department, delivered the following instructive 
lesson, as he called it, to an august assembly, 
and on a very solemn occasion. 

“ It deserves the serious attention of the 
“ whole nation,” says this great man, “ of 
“ what important consequence itisto preserve, 
“ not only the name and outward form ofthe 
“ protestant religion amongst us, hut the real 
“ uniform belief and practice, of it. Indiffer¬ 
ence to all religion prepares men for the ex- 

* B'jrnei’s HiG, O. T. folio, p. 455.—460, vol. i. 
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“ ternal profession of any; and what may not 
“ that lead to? Give me leave to affirm be- 
“ fore this great assembly, that even, ab- 
“ strafted from religious considerations, the 
“ protesfant religion ought to be hail in the 
“ highest reverence, as the surest barrier of 
“ our civil constitution. Ecclesiastical usur? 

pation seldom fails to end in civil t\ ranny. 
“ The present happy settlement of the crown 
“ is in truth, and not in name only, the pro- 
“ TESTANT SUCCESSION. 

This illustrious testimony given to the im¬ 
portance of the protestant religion, being de¬ 
livered before both houses of parliament, needed 
no farther sanction either to establish the mat¬ 
ter of faft, or to justify the consequences 
drawn from it. This is the doftrine upon 
which our ecclesiastical, as well as our civil, 
constitution is built and supported. An esta¬ 
blishment, subjeft to the mere will and plea¬ 
sure of any human power, is not a protestant 
establishment. Ecclesiastical usurpation inay 
be exercised by civil, as well as ecclesiastical 
superiors, and in either ease will equally end in 
civil tyranny. According to this great autho¬ 
rity, our supreme civil magistrate must be a 
protestant in truth, as well as in name. It 
is upon that consideration, that the important 
trust is committed to him. Anil his subjects, 
if they would reap the full benefit of this pro¬ 
vision for their security and happiness, must 
be attentive to preserve,, not only the name and 
outwardform of the protestant religion, but the 
real uniform belief and practice oj it. To rest 

* Lord Hardwicke’s fpeecb, at the end of Lord Loyal’s trial. 
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in the mere name and outward form, Is to be¬ 
tray an indifference to all religiou, and that, 
we see, prepares men for the external profes¬ 
sion of any, be it Popery, Mahometism, or Pa¬ 
ganism itself, in one word, of any religion or 
superstition which any civil magistrate may 
think fit to ‘establish. 

So different were the sentiments of this emi¬ 
nent man, and his noble audience, from the 
servile maxims of these modern retailers of ec¬ 
clesiastical polity, who, after all, would per¬ 
haps be the first to exclaim against the prafti- 
cal consequences of their own do&rine, should 
the civil magistrate take them at their word. 
History hath recorded how profuse their pre¬ 
decessors were in professing their obedience 
and submission to James II, till the oppression 
was brought home to themselves ; and then 
they were glad to avail themselves of those ex¬ 
pedients of deliverance, which could only be 
procured ’for them upon principles that had 
been the object of their anathemas. 

From this view of our constitutional privile¬ 
ges, we are naturally leef to inquire in the 
next place, what is the true description of the 
protestant religion, and how the religion pro- 
fessed.and understood to be established in these 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, came 
by that name. 

The general, and perhaps the most com¬ 
monly received idea of the protestant religion, 
js that of a religion which is opposite to pope¬ 
ry, so far as relates to the renouncing of those 
erroneous doctrines and superstitious rites and 
ordinances, which specifically distinguish the 
church of'Rome, from our own and other 
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churches that separated from her in the six¬ 
teenth century, without considering the ob¬ 
jections that arise from the examination of 
that power, by which such errors and super¬ 
stitions were imposed upon a Christian people. 

It is true, these errors and superstitions 
could not be renounced, without renouncing; 
in some degree, at the same time, the autho¬ 
rity that imposed them. But being consider¬ 
ed, at the first, merely as dodtrinal errors,an$ 
traditional excrescencies, which might be re¬ 
formed without revolting from the papal govern¬ 
ment, the extent of the pope’s authority did 
not so early come in question. Luther him¬ 
self, at the disputation he held with Ecciusand 
others at Leipsic in the year 1519 , allowed, 
that, supposing the church to be civile corpus, 
(which he does not appear to have controver¬ 
ted at that time; the pope was oecumenical 
pontiff.* What he questioned was, whether he 
was so jure divino ? If not, the reformation, 
of corruptions, errors, and abuses in the church 
might be reformed without the violation of the 
pope’s governmental authority. But if, on 
the other hand, the pope’s divine right to the 
headship of the church could be proved by the 
scriptures,, his ordinances and institutions 
would then stand upon the footing of infallibi¬ 
lity ; and none of hisdo&rines or rites could be 
impeached of error or superstition, nor any 
disobedience to Iiis decrees justified, in what¬ 
ever respeft they might'appear to be contrary 
to the scripture. 

* See MelanShon’s Letter to Oecolampadius concerning the eon« 
ference at Leipfic, anno 1519 , apud Dan, Gefdefium Hitt. Evang. 
Renovat, p. 203. 
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Thus was the matter understood at that time; 
"but in the progress of examination, the refor¬ 
mers grew wiser. The)' found that the church 
of Christ is a spiritual body, of which Christ 
'alone is the head ; and that the pretended au¬ 
thority of the pope in matters of faith and con¬ 
science, was a mere usurpation. It is how-! 
ever to be observed, that the name of protes- 
tant was not yet appropriated to the party which 
favoured Luther’s reformation. 

That denomination was given them on the 
following occasion. In the year i52(>, religi¬ 
ous disputes running high in Germany, and 
the Emperor Charles V. being embroiled with 
the pope, and at that time absent in Spain, his 
commissioners at the diet then held at Spire, 
found it convenient to agree to an edift, im¬ 
porting, “ that until either a general or nati- 
“ onal council might be assembled, all parties 
“ should behave themselves in their several 
“ stations and provinces, that they might be 

able to give a good account of themselves 
“ and their doings, both to God and theEm- 
“ peror.”* 

This edift was understood to leave all parties 
the free exercise of their religion by making 
them answerable only to God for their sinceri¬ 
ty in professing it, and to the Emperor only 
for their behaviour, as obedient and peaceable 
subjects of the state. 

But.in the year 1529, Ferdinand the Empe¬ 
ror’s brother, in another diet assembled like¬ 
wise at Spire, procured an edift wherein it 
was decreed, that “the doctrine of those who 


* Slcidin, B. yi. 
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dissented from the church of Rome about 
“ the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, should 
e ‘ not be tolerated, neither the mals abolished; 

—that ministers should preach according to 
tl the sense and interpretation of seiTpture ap- 
t£ proved by the church, and that no prince or 
“ state of the empire should take into their 
“ protection the subjects of other jurisdictions, 
“ who should take refuge with them upon ac- 
“ count of religion.” 

The favourers of teformatioti considering 
this edict as an infringement upon that of 1526, 
the Eleftor of Saxony, the Marquis of 13ran- 
denbufgh, the Dukes of Luneubergh and Zell, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, the Count of Anhalt, 
and fourteen of the free cities of Germany, pro¬ 
tected against it, and from thence acquired the 
name of pjrotkstants, which afterwards was 
applied to all who separated from the church 
of Home. 

The protestation of these princes and states, 
besides some arguments drawn from the un- 
Seasonaldeness of the edict, with respect to the 
j ublie peace, was in substance as follows. 

“The protesters were ready, after the ex- 
ample of their ancestors, to contribute to 
“ the support and dignity of the Emperor to 
“ the utmost of their strength and substance; 

“ but desired that their present dissent might 
“ not be ill taken, as this was a matter which 
“ concerned the eternal salvation of all men . 

*' They could not recede from what they had 
“ already done in the work of reformation, nor 
“ could bind themselves from going farther, . 
without a reflection upon the doCtrine they 
Bb 
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" had hitherto held sacred and true, and de- 
“ nying the pure and uncorrupted word of 
“ God, which they had espoused for their rule 
"of faith and pra&ice. They could not im- 
" plicitly submit to the traditions and inter- 
" pretations of the church, unless it could be 
" proved to be the true church. That since 
" no doctrine could be more certain than that 
" of God’s word, and that no do6trine should 
“ be taught besides it, the obscure places of 
"scripture could not be better explained or 
" illustrated, than by such passages as Avere 
“ clear and plain. That therefore they were 
" determined to pursue that method, and to do 
" their endeavour, that the Old and New Tes- 
" taments should be taught in purity and 
" with perspicuity. That this Avas the only 
“ plain and undeniable ground to be relied 
" upon, the traditions of men having no solid 
" foundation whatever.* 

To these principles the protestants adhered 
in all their conflicts Avith the Emperor in mat¬ 
ters of religion, and when afterwards they 
broke into parties among themselves, these 
Avere the principles to which they mutually ap¬ 
pealed. And as the edict here opposed Avanted 
none of the formalities of a solemn ordinance 
of the state, this protestation plainly shews, 
what the sentiments of these princes and free 
cities Avere, concerning the extent of the au¬ 
thority of the civil magistrate, professing the 
same Christianity with themselves, in matters 
of religion.f 

* * Sleidan, B. vi. 

+ “ li was an opinion,” fays bifliop Burnet, “common enough 
“ at that time, that the Emperor was sovereign of Germany;—* 
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It would be no difficult matter to shew, that 
what I have cited from that eminent patriot so 


81 Whereas, by the confutations and laws of the empire, the Prince* 
“ had referred to themfeIves the right of coining, fortifying, arming, 
“ and entering into treaties, not only with one another, but with fo- 
“ reign prmcesfor their defence. A homage was indeed due to the 
“ Emperor, and a much greater fubmillion was due to the diet of the 
“empire; but the princes were fovereigns in their own territories, 
“and the Hans Towns were free States.” Hifi. Reform, vol.iii. 
p. 112. ed. 1715. The following quotation affords an additional 
proof of the limitation of the Emperor's power, even in the eftima- 
tion of an Emperor. Cum imptralor Maximilianus foedus ini ct 
cum venetitinis, Ires, dixit rege.s effe in of be chrijlia.no, feipfum, 
fcilijcd, regem hr amice, el regem A nghcr.fapfu m, dixit,regem effe 
regum, ttenim, quod principibus fuis mahdaverit, ft illisvifum e/f, 
vuluntalcm fuam exequebantur, fin alitcr, omnino neglexerunt. 
Quo Jignificavit, principes nunquam fubjcElos fuiffe imperator, 
Jed pro Cubitu [to equiffe quod inus placuit.—Lulh. Coll, Mens, 
An.gl. 463. But the Emperor’s pretenfions, as we are informed by 
Bodtn, went far beyond this puny fovereignty over Germany. It 
Was made a quefiion among the Civilians, an funt hccretici qui 
negant imperatorem Germanicum univerfi terrarum orbis effe do, 
mmum. Dc Rep. 1 . 1. ch. ix. § xxii. Of this opinion, it feems. 
Was the famous lawyer Bartoius. This was Teeming the Emperor’* 
authority in religious matters with a witnefs. 1 have not Bodin’* 
book at hand, and lake this particular fiom Werdenhagen’s Synop- 
Jis, p. 327, which fays nothing of the extent of the Emperor's do¬ 
minion, but only laments the abufe of the word htrefy, when applied 
to fuel 1 fubjefls. Bodin, indeed, feems to quefiion the fovereignty 
of the princes of Germany, and, according to his Epitomizer, lays, 
“ if thefe princes had the rights of fovereignty \inajeflatis'] abfo- 
“ lutely, there could be no mtflake about it; but as they accept of 
“judges from the imperial diet, and are obliged to fubmit to that 
“ jiirilditlion, they mufl give up this pretenfton.” ld.ibid. ch. xxi. 
and in the preceding chapter he confines them to much fewer privi¬ 
leges than bifhop Burnet alhgns them. However, that the diet it- 
fclfhad no auihority to comroul the princes or the free cities within 
their relpeftive jurifdiftions, appears from this very prcteflation. 
The editt pretended to preferibe whom they {hould or ihould not 
receive into their refpeftive territories, and fome other things which 
fi rmed to encroach on their peculiar prerogatives. To which they 
anfsver; QuodauUm praferibant, quidfuis ip ft populis mandart, 

B b id 
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long arut so worthily at the head of the law, 
exactly corresponds with the idea of the pro- 
testant religion exhibited in this remonstrance 

et quas infuis dilionibusferre dcbeant leges, valde/e mirari, free- 
fertintcum ipjt minime fint pajfuri,f quit hoc invicem, apud cos 
tevtarrt. The remaining queftion then is, what power or authority 
thefe princes and free cities had of eflabliOiing religion within their 
own territories refpeftively ? Now the foundation on which they 
claimed this authority, independent of the Emperor and the diet, 
Was, that religion is a matter which concerns the eternalfalvation of 
all men, i. e. of every man, confidered in his perlonal capacity. 
Accordingly, the fubjefts of thefe princes refpeftively might, with 
equal reafon, plead the fame privilege againft them, in caie any of 
them ihould, upon examining the frriptures for themfelves, find rea- 
ion to dillent from the public efiabli fitment. The princes, we fee, 
in this protefiation, pretend not to eftablifh any thing, but that the 
feriptures ihould be taught in purity and with perfpicuity. This 
they might probab'y think was afterwards fufficiently done in the 
Awguftan Confefiion, and they might at that early period imagine, 
that their authority reached to the impeding this confefiion on their 
people, as the pure ar 1 perfpicuous word of God, and the requiring 
alio an alfent toit ot all who ihould become parties to their religious 
league. We ihall fee hereafter what our King Henry VIII, faid 
to this. All this however was overthrown by Melanfthon at the 
difpute held at Leipfic in 1541, when he fo well diflinguiihed be¬ 
tween the political government of the magiftrate, and the government 
of the church where Ch'ift is the head, and the feriptures the code 
of laws. He there (hewed, that chrifiians had a right of private 
judgment, which not only exempted them from the authoritative de- 
cifions of popes ?nd councils, of emperors and diets, but from thofe 
of any other civil jurifdrftion whatever. Porro, fays he, ftepe ac- 
cidit in injlauralionc ccclcfice, ut vnus aut pauci privati renova- 
rint doRrinam, et reprehenderint falfas perfuafiones pontificum et 
rcliqucc multitudims qua: dominabatur, vt Elias, Efatas, Jeremias, 
et Johannes Baptifta, ab ordinaria pot:{late, et a multitudinc dif. 
fenferunt. But thefe, it might be faid, were extraordinary cairn, 
and therefore he adds, et quidem mandatum Dei de confeffione doc¬ 
trine, cogit fivgulos reEtcfentientes, tejlari quod fentiunt, et, ubi 
vacatio requirit, contradicorcmultitudini et gubernatoribtu erran - 
tibu t. See his epifiles, Lond. >642, p. 79, 80. If it ihould be 
afked who are thefe reSe fentientes, it is luificient to anfwer, they 
«vho prefer and oppofe the pure word of God, to the artificial cent* 
•oituvoMpmen. 
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of these prote3tant princes. Indifference, and 
external profession, are manifestly opposed td 
study and personal examination on the one 
hand, and on the other, to the internal adhe¬ 
rence to the grand protestant rple of faith and 
practice, the holy scriptures. Which will far¬ 
ther appear by a short detail of what has hap¬ 
pened in our own country, from the times 
when these foreign princes w^re asserting their 
religious rights, against the ecclesiastical and 
civil powers then in being. 

From the reign of King Henry the eighth to 
the settlement under King William, the extent 
pf the civil magistrate’s authority, in matters 
of religion, was never perhaps thoroughly can¬ 
vassed upon the principles of the protestant 
reformation. Different systems were laid down 
by different writers, who, though they did not 
professedly write against each other, exhibited 
sentiments respectively, which could not by 
any means be reconciled to each other. 

King Henry had the supremacy in ecclesi¬ 
astical matters vested in him, by an aft of the 
state; and though ^ve may presume he would 
not have taken patiently a protestation from his 
pwn subjefts, conceived in such terms as that 
of the protestant princes of Germany, yet the 
matter of faft is, that lie was contented to re¬ 
ceive it with this limitation, so far as is. agree¬ 
able to the laws of Christ : and with the same 
limitation it must be understood to belong to his 
successors. For as bishop Burnet observes, 

“ though these words of limitation had not 
“ been added, the nature qf things required 
“ that they should have been supposed ; since, 

“ a,mong Christians, all authority must be un- 
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** derstood to be limited by the laws tliafc 
Christ has given.”* But what of thissuprer 
• « 

* Hill. Reform, vo). iii. p. 53. The bifhop add, however, “ It 
u feems the, King thought it was of great advantage to him to have 
“ this matter fettled with any limitation ; for that in time would be 
*' dropped and forgotten, as indeed it was,” which is only to be 
underflood of this particular reign. For our proteflant princes fiiH 
kept tip the diftinftion, by the words, next under Chrijt, as in the 
36th of King Edward’s Atticlcs, and the explanation added in the 
revifed articles of Queen Elizabeth. King Henry, however, ac¬ 
knowledged the limitation in moll expreis terms, when fixieen years 
afterwards, the proteflant princes of Germany demanding of him, as 
ft condition of their alliance with him, “ that the King would fet 
“ forth the true do£irine of Chrift, according to the Augfburgh 
44 confeflion." He anfwered, “ that he intended to fet forth the tiue 
41 dofirine of Chiift, which he was ready to defend with life and 
“ goods. But that he being reckoned lomewhat learned, and ha- 
“ ving many learned mep in his kingdom, he did not think it meet 
44 to accept at ary creature's hands the oblerving of hi* and his 

realm’s faith, the only ground whereof remaineth in the feripture.” 
Ibid, p.115. The Elector of Saxony’s opinion of King Henry 
was, that he was an “ impious man, with whom he delired to have 
4 ‘ no commerce. He was no better than the pope, whofe yoke he 
*• bad thrown off only for his own ends; and that he intended out 
44 of the two religions to make a third, only for enriching himfelf, 
44 having condemned the principal points of their doflrine in parlia- 
44 menu” Burnet, u. s, p. 166. Sccketadorf gives the Elector’s 
41 opinion ol King Henry more at length.” Anglice regem, pro 
hofie evangelic ee doctrince habebat, qvi nihil in reformations prtz- 
JhtiJfet, quam ut fe caput ccckjia cunjlitueret, ad quod a Deo non 
ejet vocatus, interim in pios chrijtianos tyrannici feeviat, et 
Jiagitiaji vivat, in omnibus dtniqut rebus iantum fua queerat 
commoda,—qua propter nihil bent fe ab illo Jperare poffc dicebat.- 
Lib. iii, p. 332. col, 2. ftib anno. 1545. One might 
perhaps fay upon this occafton, llliacos intra muros peccatur 
et extra . Perhaps the Elector did not fo far forget his duty as 
to turn perfecutor, but doubtlefs be and his affociatcs claimed fome 
feme (ort of headihip in ecclefiaflical affairs within their feveral jurif- 
diftions, and particularly in efiablilhingthe Augfburgh confeflion,in 
which they forgot their proteflant principle, as much as Henry forgot 
his anfwer to them, that he would not receive his faith from any 
creature, when he effabliihed the fix articles. Bimop Burnet lays 
. of King Henry, 44 that he feemed to think bis fubjefts owed an en- 
“ tire refignttion of their reafoni and conferences to him,” u, s, p. 
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macy was or was not agreeable to the laws of 
Christ, though occasionally the subjeft o»f 
much altercation, was nevlsr authoritatively 
determined, except by particular a&s "wherein 
it was exercised, M'ithout however drawing tire 
line where that exercise should stop. 

From the reformation to the revolution, there 
was no express law to exclude papists from suc¬ 
ceeding to the crown of these realms. The 
law abolishing the papal power, did not imply 
such exclusion. For we see king Henry con¬ 
tinued attached to the superstitions of the po¬ 
pish church to the end of his life, persecuting 
those, by virtue of his headship, who refused 
to conform to his six articles, and those parti¬ 
cularly who took any effe&ual steps towards a 
farther reformation. 

It hath been said, crudely enough, that the 
supremacy conferred upon our sovereigns, is 
the same in all respe&s, as that of which the 
pope was deprived at the time of King Henry’s 
separation from him. But this is by no means 
consistent with one of the reasons given for 
that deprivation, namely, that the pope had no 
authority to decree or dispense with anything 
contrary to the word of God. It is possible 
some of our protestant princes,- particularly 
Queen Elizabeth, may be thought not to have 

137. and again, p, 133, "the King affed as if be bad a n*nd to 
“ be -thought infallible." But the conftitutiooal limits of this bead, 
ill ip are not to be taken from the caprice and inconfiftency of-ihit 
King’s difpofuion. Nor is it to be imagined, that King Henry 
htmfelf was always unmindful of "the reflriflion under which it Was 
conferred and accepted ; for-in this very page, where heis re prefeet- 
ed as fetting up for infallibility, we are referred to n paper in the 
cplleftion of Records, No. 70, where the King demands fcripttw* 
proof of the articles concerning Extreme UnQi?n , Cgnjirnution, ( 3 c, 
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always paid sufficient, regard to the above-men-5 
tioned limitations of her power in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal matters.* This, however, (being perhaps 
one of those tender points which the expedien¬ 
ces of government required to be kept out of 
sight) never came to a legal discussion, till 
King James II. s attempts upon the protestanf 
religion rendered it a necessary object of the 
attention of the legislature, 

The matter, indeed, had been debated iq 
controversial writings, from very early times 
after the reformation, chiefly with the papists. 
The dissenters also, or as they were then call ¬ 
ed, the Puritans, frequently brought the sub¬ 
ject into view, in the reigns of-Queen Elizabeth, 
King James I. and King Charles I. Put their 
tenets in matters merely political, being like¬ 
wise obnoxious to those princes respectively, 
their remonstrances were overruled with aq 
high hand, nor were their arguments ever suffi¬ 
ciently attended to, till the ruling powers were, 
unhappily involved in the mischief occasioned 
by their too obstinate adherence to the contra¬ 
ry doCtrine. 

Upon the restoration of King Charles II. 
while the government was apprehended to be 
in some danger from the remains of a party so 
lately subdued, accommodations were pro- 

f >osetl, and concessions made, in words, at 
east, which bore some kind of resemblance to 
the protestant principle. But the government 
feeling by degrees it's own strength, and they 
who had suffered by the ordinances of preceding 
times, being in haste to retaliate upon the fall-,, 
ea party, all considerations tending to mode- 
fate counsels, even those suggested by out 
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commonchristianity, were superseded by th« 
numbers and spirit of those whose chief object 
was the humiliation of dissenters from thp esta¬ 
blishment. 

In the progress of that reign, however, the 
ill effcCls of this mistaken policy began to be 
felt, when it was too late to CorreCt it by the 
lenient and equitable expedients of a protes? 
taut government. The debates upon the bill 
of exclusion, and more particularly the argu¬ 
ments used for limiting the powers of the suc¬ 
cessor in prospeCt, in matters ecclesiastical,disr 
covered the general sense of the protestant part 
of the nation on this article of the royal prero¬ 
gative. Many reflections occur on these re¬ 
markable incidents in our history. Among 
others it may be observed, that they who op¬ 
posed both these measures, as offering some 
sort of violence to our civil constitution, were 
not aware that the excess of their predilection, 
for a compulsive uniformity in religion, had 
brought on a necessity for some restrictions of 
this kind upon a successor, who made no se¬ 
cret of his attachment to the political and ec¬ 
clesiastical principles of the popish system. 
jBut when the wisdom of these cautionary pro¬ 
posals was completely justified by the'praCtices 
of King James IJ. it was then seen and con¬ 
fessed on all hands, that what had been called 
i wholesome severities, were equally iniquitous 
and detestable, whether inflicted by the gover¬ 
nors of a popish or a protestant church. 

It is by no means peculiar to our own times, 
that ambitious men are found to attach them- 
seives to the dictates of the ruling powers, even 
iu matters of religion, without sufficient regard 
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to their prior obligations to the precepts of 
Christ. It is an infirmity common to some 
men in evenf class; and in every country, and 
has been the infirmity of churchmen as well as 
others, and was remarkably and unhappily so 
jn the reign of King Charles II. 

From the time that the usurpations of the 
church of Rome were found to have no war¬ 
rant or foundation in the word of God, all se¬ 
rious and consistent protestants have held, that 
Christ being the head of the church, they to 
whom the government of it should be intrusted 
on earth, should a6t in sulxirdination to the 
laws and rules he hath left for that purpose, 
consequently that the liberty of Christians 
could not righteously be.restrained to narrow¬ 
er hounds, than Christ their head prescribed : 
a matter which was so clearly deduced from the 
accounts we have of his do&rine and practice 
in the scriptures of the New Testament, that 
there was no opposing it, but by denying that 
Christ is the head of the church. 

Accordingly, the ecclesiastical proceedings 
tinder the government of King Charles II. be¬ 
ing upon this protestant maxim totally inde¬ 
fensible, certain ecclesiastics of those times 
Scrupled not to ascribe to the civil magistrate 
an authority in matters of religion, indepen-t 
dent of any subordination to the laws of 
Christ; and one of them in particular* “ was 
“ not ashamed to exalt the King’s authority 
“ in matters of religion in so indecent a man- 
u tier,” (to use the expression of bishop Bur- 
pet) “that he Condemned the ordinary form 

* Dr. Samuel Parke/. 
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ft of saying the King was under Cod and 
Christ, as a crude and profane expression^ 
‘‘ saying, that thougli tho King* was under 
“ God, yet he was not under Christ, but 
“ above him.”* ■ • 

Thedo&rine then in fashion, though carried 
to great lengths of extravagance, was indeed 
held and taught by others in more decent 
terms, but was however in general unsuppor- 
table by any position short of that of this rash 
Divine. They held equally with him, “ that 
■ ‘ it was necessary to the peace and govern- 
“ naent of the world, that the supreme magis- 
“ trate of every commonwealth should bevest- 
“ ed with a power to govern and conduct the 
f‘ consciences of his subje6ts in the affair of re- 
“ ligion.” This, they appear to have thought, 
was consistent with the headship of Christ over 
the church. But this bold man, who did not 
want abilities, saw the infirmity of the con¬ 
nection, and affirmed, “ that the doftrme 
“ which introduced the headship of Christ 
“ over his church, by way of interfering with 
“ the magistrate in matters of religion and 
“ conscience, was a fanatical doctrine, and 
“ had almost persuaded the princes of Europe 
“ that Christianity was an enemy to govern- 

And when these princes should be so per¬ 
suaded, there was surely nothing to hinder 
them from establishing what religion they 
thought would be more commodious for their 
government than Christianity. And if popery 

* Burnet, Hift. O. T. fol. vol. i. p. 696. 
f See Parkei’s Anfwer to tbe RehcarlalTranfproW. 
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should appear to be such religion, in what were 
Queen Mary or King James II. to blame for 
in using tkeir authority to establish popery ? 
And how shall we excuse our predecessors of 
the last age from the guilt of rebellion, who, 
in consequence of their Christian and protestant 
principles, took the government out of the 
hands of the latter, and settled, for all t ime to 
come, a succession of supreme magistrates up¬ 
on the indispensable condition, that they 
should be protcstants in truth as well as in 
name, and whose subjects should from thence¬ 
forward have a right to be governed in matters 
of religion, upon truly Christian and protestant 
principles ? 

And now that our protestant church is foun¬ 
ded upon this basis, and effectual ly, rescued, 
as we trust, from the perils to which these now 
exploded politics once exposed it, it must be 
no little surprize to the present generation, and 
particularly to a protestant clergy, to find that, 
according to the doctrine of one of their own 
order, our present church establishment can¬ 
not be defended, but upon principles which 
would equally justify the establishment of po¬ 
pery, paganism, or in one word, the establish¬ 
ment of every religion under heaven. 

If you should inquire of what materials this 
general defence of all establishments consists, 
you will find it rests upon the doftrine above- 
mentioned, so much in vogue before the revo¬ 
lution, namely, upon the absolute power of the 
civil magistrate to govern andconduft tbeconr 
sciences of his subjects according to his discre¬ 
tion ; and the steps by which we arc led to this 
eonclusift), are such as these. 
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“ The use'of reason in religion is to be de- 
“ nied to the bulk of mankind, because they 
“ cannot use it.* It is scafce possible to name 
** or inventan opinion more absurd in itself, 
“ or more hurtful to society, or mofe fatal to 
“ the cause of piety and virtue, than many of 
“ those which have been a&ually maintained 
“ by men, who called themselves Christians. 
“ —The reformed religion, through the folly 
“ of some, and the knavery of others, has too 
“ often proved fatal to the power of the state, f 

* The Jefuit Wadingus was of the fame opinion. " Ilia Jdts 
“ merito jujpecla effe debet, in qua rcgula crcdendi plebcis ejl im - 
“ pojfibilis. Meaning, by ilia Jidts, ihe proteftant faith, and bjr 
rtgula ertdendi, the holy feriptures. And his infiance is, that no 
Plebeian, reading the words aferibed to Chrift, Whofbcver Jins ye 
remit , &c. in the vulgar tongue, can be certain, either that the 
words were fpoken by our Saviour, or that they ■ are to be under- 
flood of a power to forgive fins. What Epifcopius faid to this,may 
be feen in his anfwer to Wadingus’s epiflle. But the Plebeian 
fliould have fome certainty that his faith is fuch as ought not to be 
fufpefted ; how fhall he obtain it ? “ By trufting in the church,” 

fays the Jefuit. “ Excufe me,” fays Dr. Baiguy, “ the civil ma- 
“ giftrate is the only proper judge in this cafe.” Which of them 
{hall we believe ?Vid.Epifcopii,op.vol.i. part ii. p.yj.Am/l.iSgO. 

+ The argument Hands thus : There are knaves and fools in 
fome parts of the world. Ergo, the chriflian or the proteflant reli¬ 
gion ought not tobe eflablifhed,but where there are no knaves or fools. 
Well, what is to be (ubflitutcd in their (lead, where knavery and 
folly abound ? The anfwer is, whatever religion the civil magis¬ 
trate thinks proper. But how if the civil magiftrate himfelf fhould 
be either a knave or a fool ? “A mere Bagatelle," mutt the 
Doftor anfwer, “ the Date would ftiil be fafe white the magifirate 
“ had iheordering of the forms of religion.” Perhaps not. Many 
a tyrant has been demolifhrd without any aid from religious knates 
or fools. True it is indeed, that the proteftant religion was fatal to 
the power of the fiateofour JainesII. But fome people are Gmple 
enough to believe, that the folly and knavery was then alt on the fide 
of the magittrate.—Will the Doftor be pleafed to name another in¬ 
fiance ? It is no argument of the knavery or folly of the reformed 
religion, that it has been unfavourable to civil tyranny. 
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** Therefore, as all for ms of religion ought Hot 
to be favoured equally by the civil magis- 
“ trate, the ‘civil magistrate is the only propel 1 
judge to what forms the preference is due.* 
“ He is equally ajudgeof theevidence by which 
“ the opinions of men are to be known. Sub- 
“ scription to the scriptures is absolutely no- 
'* thing, of in other words, no evidence of mens 
“ opinions. ”f And if you add to this what the 

• TWs puts one in wind of what the fanioui JEntas Sylvius onrt 
faid to one of his eorrefpondents, when the difpute ran high, whe¬ 
ther fecular princes might lawfully call general councils, or whether 
that power was in the pope alone. Non video ckricos qui velint 
proiflavcl ilia [fententia] maUyrium fcrre.Omnes hancJtdemha- 
iemus quam vojlri principes, qui Ji colcrcnt idola, nos colcrcnius ; 
et non Jolum Papam, Jed Chrijtum etiam negartmus, feculari 
potejlaie urgente. I ihould certainly have recommended this as an 
authority in point to our ingenious opponent, had not Sylvius imme¬ 
diately added an unlucky rcafon for this clerical coraplaifance, viz. 
Quiarejriguit charitas, et cmnis interiitJides.JEv. Sylv. Epift. 54* 

f By what fort of evidence the opinions of men are to be known, 
Ihould, I apprehend, have been Hated, before it had been determined 
Who is the proper judge of it; the rather, as men may entertain opi¬ 
nions, of which no human means can come at the evidence, and con- 
fequently, of which no mortal man can judge; and fomething very 
like this it faid in more than one palTage of feripture. But let us 
proceed as well as we can with the materials before us. “ Subfcrip- 
“ tion to the feriptures, isabfolutely no evidence of men’s opinions.'* 
We are now debating a point which prefuppofeih the efiablilhment 
ot the chriftian and proteliant religion ; and alk why will not fuel* 
fubfeription be evidence of the fubferiber’s opinions r The anfwer 
mull be that Hale one, that though fuch fubfeription may be evidence 
of the man’s general belief of the feriptures, yet it is no evidence of 
his opinions concerning particular doftrines of thofe feriptures; To 
rejnedy this default, the magiftrate draws out his oari opinions upon 
paper, and requires the man, of whole opinions he wants competent 
evidence, to fublctibe them; arid having obtained the fubfeription* 
he is fuppoled to be iatisHed, that the fubferiber’s opinions and hil 
own are exactly thejame. But if wc are to believe this advocate* 
his conclufion may’»e too hafly. There are iuch things, it fee ms, 
among even the reformed, as Jody and knavery , and that in fuch 
abundance as to be loo often fatal to the power of the Hate. A Joel 
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same author says* another of hie performan¬ 
ces, namely, “.that we should in vain look into 
“ the scriptures for a properi model of charch 
“ government,” you will have the exa& fea¬ 
tures of that ecclesiastical polity above descri¬ 
bed, and calculated for the reign of Charles II. 
and his immediate successor, and) consequently 
to countenance and abet Che; persecution of all 
who dissent in the least degree from the,magi¬ 
strate's religion. 

For be it observed, to the honour and credit 
of these elder brethren of our modern church 
politicians, that they argued consistently, and 
consequentially from their thesis, against any 
degree of toleration of any se6t or religious 
society, which should dissent from the magi¬ 
strate’s establishment. 

Whereas the advocate of the present times, 
who treads so carefully in their steps, in con¬ 
ferring the unlimited eontroul of religion upon 
the civil magistrate, pleads also, most absurdly 
and inconsistently, for an universal toleration, 
to the utter subversion of.his whole fabric, and 
without having the least foresight, as it should 
seem, that the same evils would arise to the 
state by tolerating, as by supporting the reli¬ 
gious se&s and societies which dissent, either 
from the forms of faith and do&rine, or the 

may mifunderfland the magifi rate's opinions, and a 'knave may pep- 
vert them and prevaricate. The raagiftrate therefore will want far¬ 
ther evidence, via, that there is neither a fool nor a knave among hi* 
fubfc libers; and how he will come at this evidence, it is not pofliblc 
to conceive, unlefs this advocate for his power can help him out. 
But this advocate is indeed but an inferior hand at finding out evi¬ 
dence of men's opinions: a Spanifh inquifitor would do it in half 
the tifnei and with half the trouble; 
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models of Worship established by the civil m£t<< 
gistrate.* 

Toleratiah of dissentefs from the public re¬ 
ligious establishment, whose tenets are neither 
professedly, nor by implication, inimical to 
the civil government* is very plainly deduced 
from the principles of the Christian religion; 
which takes the judgment of private consci¬ 
ence out of the hands of human power, and 
postpones it to the awful day when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed. Upon these 
principles it is founded by the express declara¬ 
tion or our own protestant establishment; and 
consequently is totally inconsistent with the 
unlimited power of establishing what religion 
he thinks Ht, vested in the civil magistrate by 
this modern politician. With this power in 
his hands, conferred With the circumstances, 
and for the purposes mentioned by this Writer, 
he can in no degree permit the public profes¬ 
sion of any religion different from that of his 
own establishment* without bringing upon 
himself, either the imputation of being un-, 
faithful to his trust, of the suspicion of a con¬ 
sciousness, that his unlimited power of esta¬ 
blishing his own religion is a mere pretence; 
and the exercise of it a mere usurpation. If 
the right ©f the dissenter to enjoy his own 
modes of faith and worship without molestati¬ 
on, is derived from the sovereignty of Christ 
over those who profess his religion, the same 

* See The pita of the petitioners flat ed and vindicated from the 
Viifreprcfcntations m a late charge delivered, by Dr. Balguy to the 
clergy if the archdeaconry of Wincheftcr, printed for Payne, Hin - 
gejlthi, and Wilkie, 1773.7, 46. A moll mafterly performance, W 
whK^t no anfwcr has been or can he girea; 
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rule by which he is understood to prescribe 
such toleration, must operate upon the Chris¬ 
tian magistrate in settling the terms of a righ¬ 
teous establishment. 

I forbear to apply the foregoing Considera¬ 
tions to the case of the petitioneis of last year. 
The defence of their proceedings seems to arise 
so immediately from the nature and genius of 
our happy constitution, that I have not yet 
seen any thing laid to their charge, which did 
not include either an open or tacit retied ion. 
upon the original and fundamental principles 
on which our reformation from popery, and 
the protestant settlement of our civil govern¬ 
ment in 1688, have been so ably defended by 
our most distinguished patriots, both in for¬ 
mer and more modern times. 

The petitioners arc, in the mean time, very 
ably to defend themselves, and have done it, 
I trust, to the satisfaction of every sensible 
man, who wishes to see an increase of Christian 
piety and Christian edification take place of 
those unprofitable disputes on points of syste¬ 
matical theology, from which no religious im¬ 
provement is to be had for those, among whom 
it is for the peace and safety of our righteous 
government, that the influence of pure una¬ 
dulterated Christianity should chiefly flourish 
and abound.* 

* An unknown hand hath, with great impartiality, given the 
public a lift of the pamphlets pubitfhed on both fides of the coniro- 
verfy concerning fubfci iptions for feveral years by pad, with their 
feveral dates, and alfo information where they may be had. It is 
indeed a controvcrfy highly interesting to ferious chriltians of all 

C c 
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Let me add to this, that where a society of 
worthy and well-meaning men, some of whom 
at least have, been *as eminently useful to the 
public in their stations, as most of their adver¬ 
saries, are publicly misrepresented and even 
calumniated, J. do not know why any honest 
man in any situation, public or private, should 
be afraid or ashamed of rescuing their charac¬ 
ters from the false and malevolent imputations 
of a sort of opponents, who are far from satis¬ 
fying the public that they enter into the con¬ 
troversy with the sole desire of finding the 
truth. 

1 do not indeed see the propriety or the per¬ 
tinence of bringing the petitioners into a dis¬ 
pute, concerning the authority of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion. If the peti¬ 
tioners are wrong, it is not because they have 
declined to submit their cause to the civil pow¬ 
ers; for to the civil powers their application 
for relief was made. And however exception¬ 
able their cause may prove to be upon the 
merits of it, they might surely he opposed, so 
far as their request is improper and inadmissi¬ 
ble, upon principles less destructive of our pro- 
testant establishment. 

Let us not then give up the inestimable pri¬ 
vileges we enjoy under it, for the sake of dis- 

ranks. By this enumeration it will lie eafily perceived that the pe¬ 
titioners defire that the whole caufe may be openly and candidly re¬ 
ferred to this nubiaffed examination of the public, and judgment given 
according to the merits. The tide of this little piece is, A Jhort 
View of the Controvert -occafioncd by the Confejfional, and the 
Petition to Parliament for Relief in the Matter of Subfcription to 
the Liturgy, and XXXIX Articles of the church of England. 
London, printed for J. jfohnfon, No. 7a, St. Paul’s Church • 
yard, 1773. 
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appointing a body of men who appear to wish 
as well to it as ourselves. Let us not sacrifice 
our dearest interests, both ■as Christian minis¬ 
ters and the subjects of a free protestant state, 
to an impotent resentment against *a number 
of our brethren, who, if they have offended at 
all, have offended by endeavouring to add, in 
their own apprehension at least, a farther de¬ 
gree of strength, security, and union, to the 
common cause, in which all of us, as faithful 
ministers of the word of God, should be cor¬ 
dially aud conscientiously engaged.. 


f I N I S. 


[Printed by B. flower , Cambridge.] 
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A DISCOURSE , 4'c. 


Reverend Brethren, 


l AVING no present occasion to enter into 
any subject of external order or discipline, 
otherwise than in the common forms of inquiry, 
I would chuse to employ the time usually al¬ 
lotted for that kind of exhortation, in turning 
our mutual attention to something more im¬ 
mediately conducive to the important ends of 
our calling, and particularly to a branch of 
our duty, in which the exigencies of the pre¬ 
sent state of religion among us, seem to re¬ 
quire we should exert our utmost diligence 
nnd capacity ; I mean the study of the holy 
scriptures. 

There have been, in my apprehension, very 
few periods of time since the reformation, 
wherein it was more necessary for those who 
have undertaken the office of public ministers, 
to cultivate scriptural learning, and to labour 
to acquire a right understanding of the sacred 
oracles, than the present, when so many teach¬ 
ers are daily arising, pretending to extraordi¬ 
nary gifts, and endeavouring to instill into the 
D cl 3 
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minds of tl\e people, a variety of uncommon 
notions, with the utmost eagerness and indus¬ 
try, and, who may be justfy suspected to owe 
their success, not so much to any solid demon¬ 
stration of the truth of what they have to say, 
as to their vehemence in delivering it, and the 
warm concern they express for the spiritual 
welfare of their hearers. 

I see not why this may not be allowed, in, 
many cases, to be the effects of an honest zeal. 
But the apostle Paul hath informed us, there 
may be a zeal without knowledge*, which, it 
should seem from his manner of introducing 
the remark, he did not mean to commend. To 
distinguish this from a better sort of it, the 
same apostle exhorts to prove and try all popu¬ 
lar doctrines, by bringing them to the test of 
the wholesome [or healing] words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ .f And this is likewise injoyned 
by St. John, by whatever spirit the teachers of 
such doctrines pretend to be directed.f 

These wholesome words we have in the scrip¬ 
tures, and it would be in vain to look for them 
in any other repository. But the scriptures, 
°“?ing written originally in languages not per- 
fec^y attainable without much application,and 
freq ue ntly referring to customs and incidents, 
some 0 f w hich are but imperfectly explained 
by tht> remains we have of antiquity, andnotat 
all by a, n y thing within our experience, must of 
course b^ liable to be misinterpreted by the un¬ 
learned ai-uj unskilful, and, in innumerable in- 

* *• a* + i. Tim. vi, 3 * ’Ty»om»v« Aoyo»! 

+ x .John iv. x. 
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stances, to have senses put upon them, which 
the writers never thought of. * 

You may indeed, if you please, contradict 
these senses, and confront them with the re¬ 
ceived opinions of the system you profess : but 
this will go but a little way towards the satis¬ 
faction of those who are waiting for a solid de¬ 
cision of the points in debate, and who, for that 
purpose, desire to have things examined to the 
bottom. The questions will always be returning 
upon you, “ Are you sure the public system 
is right ? What security have you that the 
compilers of it might not be as liable to mis¬ 
take the sense of scripture, as some of these 
private interpreters ?” And where such ques¬ 
tions are asked, a disputant will make but an 
indifferent figure, who having expressed his 
aversion and indignation against any particular 
de&rine, appears to be ignorant of the princi¬ 
ples on which it is espoused, and probably to 
have no better foundation for his own faith, 
than the authority of his superiors. 

In protestant countries, where the scriptures 
alone are acknowledged to be the standard of 
true religion, every teacher, who desires to be 
heard with patience and attention, must appeal 
to them. And this we find popular teachers of 
all denominations but one , do very boldly, and 
with all seeming deference to their authority. 
It is not supposeable that such teachers should 
be wrong in every thing they advance, merely 
because they'differ from the received doctrines 
of a public establishment : a supposition of 
that sort can only be the effect of a weak anti 
idle prejudice. Candid and *capable judges 
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will not scruple to own, that many writers, 
both of former and latter times, sufficiently 
censureable in some respects, have delivered 
many important truths supported by theclearest 
evidence, and the soundest interpretation of 
scripture. 

On the other hand, there is no depending 
upon every thing a teacher by public appoint¬ 
ment advances, on the mere presumption of 
the orthodoxy of the system to which he ad¬ 
heres. No church has, nor does any protes- 
tdnt church pretend to have, the power of pre¬ 
scribing forms and confessions of faith to ano¬ 
ther church; nor even to the members of it’s 
own communion, farther than such forms are 
proved to be in perfect agreement with the 
word of God. That is the common measure 
for all. And if a man has no skill in the sort 
of test by which all doctrines ought to be tried, 
he can never properly support or defend what 
he teaches or professes, either as a member of 
the established church, or as the leader of a 
separate congregation. 

The case standing thus, and so large a ma¬ 
jority of our common people wanting both the 
leisure and the requisite means to go through an 
accurate examination of the scriptures, the duty 
of instructing them lies with the greater weight 
upon their appointed pastors. And surely 
great reason have they to expect it should be 
faithfully and skilfully discharged. They have 
a demand upon our office and character that 
we should.be qualified and prepared, upon all 
occasion#* to satisfy their scruples, and to fur¬ 
nish them with proper answers to every one who 
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ssketb a reason of the hope that is in them, or 
who pretends to give them,a different account 
from that they have received, either of the hope 
itself, or of the grounds and reasons on which 
it should be entertained. 

It may now bedemanded,—What is the crite¬ 
rion of a just and solid interpretation of scrip¬ 
ture ? By what methods of study is it to be 
sought ? And by what marks and characters 
may it be known ? It is notorious that com¬ 
mentators even of the first reputation, are of 
different complexions in this province ofinter • 
preting scripture ; and oftengive different,not 
to say contradictory explanations of the very 
same passages, as they are respectively influen¬ 
ced by a variety of considerations. This in¬ 
deed happens most frequently, in cases of in¬ 
ferior importance. But still it does happen ; 
and cases are of more or less importance, just 
as the people with whom we have to do, are 
more or less affected by them. It is therefore 
highly expedient that we should have some 
such rules or directions, in a matter of this 
consequence, as may preserve us at least from 
any frequent and pernicious deviations from 
the mind of Christ, or of those who have de¬ 
livered his doctrine under his more immediate 
commission. 

As such rules of interpretation must have 
respect to a variety of circumstances, which 
occasion doubts and difficulties in the study of 
the scriptures, it will not be expected that [ 
should enter into so large a field of disquisition 
on the present occasion, as would take in every 
case that might be stated ; pr even enumerate 
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those general rules, the observation of which 
seems to be indispensable to every searcher of 
the scriptures in the original languages.*' My 
purpose is.only to offer a few general hints of 
more especial importance with respect to our 
present exigencies; beginning with some re¬ 
marks on one or two methods of interpreting 
scripture, which, after having been long ex¬ 
ploded by all sensible and sober writers, seem 
to be once more recovering their reputation 
among our common people, by the efforts of a 
sort of teachers of more zeal than discretion. 

111 There is a fenfible fummary of these rules at the end of Wet- 
ftein’s fecond volume of his Greek Teftament, with fome curious ob- 
fervatinns from Caftaiio’s papers on the fubject. They who think 
Wetftcin’s rules and remarks {hort or infufltcient, may collect many 
ufeful and juft obfervations from Cailalio’s difputc with Beza and 
others which deferves to be more known and read ; from Simon’s cri¬ 
tical hiftories of the Old and New Teftaments, and the trafls occafi- 
onedby thofe hiftories, particularly Le Clerc's Stntimensde quelques 
Thcologicns, &c. from the fame Le Clerc’s fecond Diffcrtation pre¬ 
fixed to his Commentary on the Pentateuch, and other pieces of that 
judicious and induflrious writer. There is likewife much to be 
learned from the c.mtroverfy of the French Janfenifls with the cri¬ 
tics on the ver/ipn of Mons. I mention thefe foreigners rather than 
the eminent critics of our own country, because, having entire tranfla- 
tions either to defend or to censure, they enter into the subject of 
fcriptuiai interpretation with tfiore pompafs and precifion than our 
Englifli divines, few or none of whom, pf any tolerable abilities,have 
attempted an entire new vet fion either of the Old or New Teftament; 
and whofe critical remarks, in reference to particular paflages, are 
more detached from the general fubject. I mean not by this to allow, 
that the labours of the learned pf $ny country have contributed more 
to the improvement of facred literature than thofe of our own. What 
our Englilh critics have done in this way, ali the world knows, and 
has done juftice to their merit. What they are’ftill doing, appearsby 
Mr. Bowyer’s late accurate edition of the Greek Teftament, and the 
learned preface and emendations with which it is enriched. 
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1. They who are conversant in the history of 
the proteitant reformation, 'know very well that 
the church of Rome, so long as she was allow¬ 
ed to keep the interpretation of the* scriptures 
in her own hands, had no objection to have all 
controversies decided by them. The method 
she chiefly depended upon, was the allego¬ 
rical, by means whereof the power of the 
Pope, his absolute sovereignty over the whole 
Christian church, and every circumstance ot 
Superstition and tyranny of which that was the 
parent, were, Avithout much difficulty, derived 
from, or made to correspond to, something in 
the history of the patriarchs, kings and pro¬ 
phets in the Old Testament, or of the apostles 
and others in the gospel history. 

It must be acknowledged that the papists had 
too many precedents for this pra&ice in the 
writings of the fathers, particularly Origen and 
Jerom, and other early Christian writers who 
had been educated among the Jews in the scho¬ 
lastic literature of Alexandria. 

MartinLuther’s conflicts with poperyjed him, 
very soon to an accurate examination of these 
allegorical interpretations; the.danger and fu¬ 
tility of which he exposed with great spirit and 
good sense ; shewing, in some remarkable in¬ 
stances, their tendency to fix the grossest ab¬ 
surdities on the word of God. And he observes 
that Jerom himself, though extravagantly guil¬ 
ty of allegorizing, complained of the same abuses 
in his time.* 

* See Seckendorf’s hiflory of Ltuheraqifm, B. ii. p. 24. It 
Jbouid not however be concealed that bother himfelf gave into this 
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Henceforward this truly great man set him¬ 
self to expound the word of God according to 
the literal sense, and the scope and coherence 
of the contex t; earnestly exhorting his follow¬ 
ers, “ to make these their objects in searching 
* £ the scriptures, as the only solid foundation 
“ of their faith, and the only source of conso- 
“ lation in their spiritual warfare.” By this 
method lie and his coadjutors were enabled, 
not only to expose the nakedness of popery, but 
to confute the enthusiastic dreams of those fa¬ 
natics, who, under the pretence of new lights 
and inspirations, ran into a thousand licentious 
enormities, to the great grief and scandal of the 
original reformers, as well as the great distur¬ 
bance of the public peace. And the people 
being put into the same rational method by Lu¬ 
ther's translation and comments in the vulgar 
tongue, became competent judges of the sense 
of the scriptures, read them with understand¬ 
ing aud edification, and came over from popery 
in incredible numbers. 


way'of allegorizing feriptureon tomeoccafions, and even in this very 
work (his Commentary on Deuteronomy) in which he censures the 
faihers and popifli writers for it fo feverely. Seckendorf, in the 
paffage above referred to, apologizes for him thus: Indulfit ali- 
quanda in hac cxplkatione alUgoriis, ingratiam auditorum ; ftd 
ut abusum cavtret, graviffimam adhortationem prccmijit fub Jinem 
tapitis primi ; which the hillorian immediately puts down. From 
whence it appears that allegorizing in general, in Luther’s opinion, 
when not in the hands of infpired writers, is little better than an abufe 
of leripture. How far Luther may be excufeable for deviating from 
his own plan to humour the vitiated taileofhis audience, muft be de¬ 
termined by the caiuitts. But it were to be wilhed that every one 
$b° conceives himfelf to be under the fame neceflity of writing to the 
tallepf the public, would be equally ingenuous in confuting his own 
infirmiljy. 
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The popish churchmen were too much inter¬ 
ested in the event of these alterations, not to 
endeavour to support themselves and their sink¬ 
ing cause, by trying what the same popular 
methods of interpretation would do for them. 
What their success was, the following reflections 
of an excellent writer inform us. 

“ When Cardinal Cajetan, in the days of 
“ our grandfathers, had forsaken that vein of 
“ postilling and allegorizing on scripture, 
“ which for a long time had prevailed in the 
“ church, and betaken himself unto the literal 
“ sense, it was a thing so distasteful unto the 
“ church of Rome, that he was forced to find 
“ out many shifts, and make many apologies 
,l for himself. The truth is (as it will appear 
“ to him that reads his writings) this sticking 
“ close to the literal sense, was that alone 
“ which made him shake many of those tenets, 
“ upon which the church of Rome.and the re- 
“ formed churches differ. But when the im- 
“ portunity of the reformers, and the great 
<c credit of Calvin’s writings in that kind, had 
“ forced the divines of Rome to level their in- 
“ terpretations by the same line; when they saw 
“ that no pains, no subtlety of wit was strong 
“ enough to defeat the evidence of scripture, 
“ it drave them on those desperate shelves on 
“ which at this day they stick, to call in 
** question, as far as they durst, the credit of 
“ the Hebrew text, and countenance against 
“ it a corrupt translation [the Latin Vulgate ] 
“ to add traditions unto scripture, dnd to 
“ make the churches interpretation so pretend- 
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“ ed, to be above exception.”* That is, in 
plain terms,* to m’ake .new scriptures, which 
might serve their turn better than the old ones. 

This method of turning scripture into alle¬ 
gory, having been exploded by all sober pro- 
testants for these weighty reasons, one would 
hope no serious man, who is desirous of learn¬ 
ing the genuine sense of his master’s will, would 
wish to see it revived, or would be in any dan¬ 
ger of being led away by those, who endeavour 
to impose their precarious flights and conjectures 
of this kind on their simple minded followers, 
as the incontestable didates of the spirit of 
truth and purity. 

2. Nearly allied to this is another weak and 
fanciful manner of expounding scripture; call¬ 
ed the mystical, which, as well as the allegori¬ 
cal, is derived from the Cabbala of the Jews, | 
and, among the modern visionaries of that cast, 
consists in seeking mysterious and spiritual 
meanings in the most ordinary incidents men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, and even in clauses and 
single words, totally detached from their con¬ 
nexion with the context. 

Should you remonstrate to this class of in¬ 
terpreters, that no such senses arise from the 
plain construction of the words or passages in 
question, and that neither the genius of the lan¬ 
guage, nor the design of the sacred writer will 
admit of them; you are immediately answered, 
“ That the knowledge of the scriptures does 

* Hales’s Golden Remains, 1673, p. 19. 

f Concerning the rife and cultivation of ihe JewiJh Cabbala,to 
introduction into Chrifiian theology, and its prenicious effctts, fee 
Mr. Bafnage’s liiftory of the Jews, B. iii. chap. 10.—30. 
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not depend upon the construction of languages, 
or the reasoning and scope bf the Context, but 
upon the motions and suggestions of the spirit.” 
On such occasions these gifted interpreters al¬ 
ledge that the letter killeth , but the spirit gi - 
veth life;* wresting thus what was said by St. 
Paul of the carnal ordinances of theMosaic law 
literally taken, and without their relation to 
Christ, to the plainest of our Saviour’s doc¬ 
trines and precepts ; supposing these to be in- 
cumbered with a veil just as impenetrable to 
common Christians, as that of the ceremonial 
institute was to the Jews. What is this but 
rendering the study of the scriptures a vain em¬ 
ployment to all who are not conscious of the 
same degree of illumination these persons pre¬ 
tend to ? And who sees not that, under these 
pretences, as many new and different gospels 
may be preached, as there are meu to be found 

* 2 Cor. iii. 6. Mr. John Wefley (whom however I mean not 
to charge with the folly and extravagance of fome who are called by 
his name) thus comments upon thefe words: “ Yea, if we adhere 
“ to ihe literal lenfe even of the moral law, if we regard only the 
“ precept and the fan&ion as they Hand in ihemfelves, not as they 
“ lead us toChriJl, they are, doubilefs, a killing ordinance, and bind 
“ us down under the fentence of death.” Had he faid, not as they 
lead us to the love of our neighbour, we ihould have undeiflood 
him, in agreement with the apoflle, Rom, xiii. 8, 9, to. But this 
would have been nothing to the purpofe of the text upon which he 
was commenting. Whereas, by laying, not as leading us to Chrift , 
he mnfl mean, if he has any meaning, that the moral and ceremonial 
law had both the fame fort of typical or myftical lignification in re¬ 
ference to Chrijl. The inevitable confequence of which is, that both. 
are only Jhadows of good things to come, that both are abolifhed in 
Chrift, and that neither of them areof any obligation under the Chril- 
tian covenant: which he would do well to reconcile with our Saviour’s 
inforcing the moral law fo frequently and fu earnciily in iu mott ob¬ 
vious literal fenfe 
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who can persuade themselves that they partake 
of this heightening spirit.* 

It is by yo means unaccountable that thiskind 
of exposition should make sud'den and strong 
impressions on the minds of the common peo¬ 
ple. To have the abstrusest parts of the sacred 
writings made familiar to them by allusions and 
applications to the most vulgar incidents and 
ideas, affords an agreeable entertainment to 
their imaginations; whilst, on another hand, 
their vanity is flattered by being let into secrets 
and mysteries, reserved for the edification of 
their own fraternity, to the exclusion of all 
others. This passes of course for a distin¬ 
guishing mark of the divine favour, and seldom 
faiis of producing greater or less degrees of spi¬ 
ritual pride. With these supposed privileges in 
their possession, it is not likely they should 
think of employing their common sense to ex¬ 
amine whether the doctrines they espouse, in 
consequence of these interpretations, have any 
competent evidence, or any solid foundation in 
the scriptures ; or whether they do not rather 
ten d to d isparage the dignity of the word of God, 
and to throw the Christian revelation once more 
into darkness and barbarism. What, I am 
afraid, may too often farther contribute to the 
difficulty of undeceiving them, is, that proba¬ 
bly such as these may be the first religious im¬ 
pressions they have ever received. The fatal 
neglect of the religious education of young peo- 

* With what equal fuccefs the cabbaliflical method of interpreta¬ 
tion has been employed both for and againft Chrillianity, may be 
feen in the Nizzachon vet us, publifhed by Wagcnfeil, in the id vol. 
ofbi$ Tela ignea Satance. 
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pie of all classes, anti the slight and superficial 
manner in which they are usually instructed in 
the principles of Christianity, is too. notorious 
to be dissembled. Hence those of a serious 
turn, or weak spirits, become susceptible of the 
first religious notions that occur, by whomso¬ 
ever suggested,* and exposed to the delusions 
of pragmatical pretenders of all denominations. 
Whereas were good foundations laid in due sea¬ 
son, they would learn, by a gradual progress 
in knowledge and practical experience, that the 
doCtrines and precepts of our blessed Saviour, 
in their native and amiable simplicity, are 
abundantly sufficient for all the purposes of 
faith in the promises, and obedience to the will 
of God in Christ; and much more likely to be 
efficacious to salvation upon the humble and 
contrite spirit, than the flighty strains of those 
who atfeCt to be wise above what is written. 
These, while they warm and exalt the fancy, 
too commonly leave the heart barren and tm- 
fruitful in those moral dispositions, which the 
discipline of the gospel basso plain a tendency 
to promote and improve. 

The time will not permit me to enlarge upon 
those correctives of this enthusiastic spirit, to 
which it may be necessary for us to have re¬ 
course on various occasions. What is most ex¬ 
pedient in this behalf will, I doubt not’ my 
reverend brethren, be suggested to your pru¬ 
dence, by the nature of the several cases which 

* The late Sir T . . s B - 1 being alkcd his opinion of the 

Meihodifts, answered, after a fliort paufe, “ It has ever been the hu- 
“ mour of the common people of Britain, if they have not the 
“ gofpel preached to them, to preach it to themfelvei.’* 
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fall within your cognizance, and call for your 
interposition; Wli'at now remains, is only to 
mention a few of the most important and indis¬ 
pensable preparatives for theprovince of instruct¬ 
ing the ignorant, supporting the weak, and 
bringing back those who are out of the way, by 
a proper application of the word of God. 

1. The first of these is a careful study of the 
scriptures in the original languages in which 
they were written. It is to be pre-supposed that 
every one, who aspires to the vocation of a 
Christian teacher, has laid in a competent mea¬ 
sure of the learning necessary for this purpose, 
in the progress of his education. Be that as it 
may, it is certain the pursuit and cultivation of 
it, in the course of our calling, will admit of 
no intermission, if we mean to make full proof 
of our ministry. The sacred oracles contain a 
fund of knowledge, an inexhaustible treasure 
of wisdom and truth, for some portions of 
which we shall have daily demands to the latest 
period of our lives. But of what use will all 
all this be to any man who has not the key, and 
is thus excluded from availing himself of these 
stores, upon the various occasions which call 
for the immediate employment of them ? 

You will say, he may borrow what is suffi¬ 
cient for him from linguists and interpreters, 
who offer themselves in great plenty, to assist 
and inform those who are deficient in this sort 
of qualification. This reminds me just to men¬ 
tion the great numbers of annotation sand com¬ 
mentaries on the scriptures, which have been 
published of late years, beyond the example of 
former |imes. What these may do for the edi- 
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fication of the people, I shall not .say. But t 
apprehend they will hardly permit the faithful 
dispenser of the word to he less diligent and ac¬ 
curate in his endeavours to lind out the true 
sense of the sacred text than heretofore. One 
cannot presume much beforehand, in favour of 
such of these compilations as are published with 
a merely lucrative view, as many of them cer¬ 
tainly are. Perhaps the greater part of them 
would hardly stand the test of an intimate ex¬ 
amination. Many of them follow the common 
track, without the least conception whether it 
be right or wrong, often repeating, in their 
own terms, what lias been much better express¬ 
ed before. Marks of baste, and a superficial 
acquaintance with their subject; and an attach¬ 
ment to current systems, are common to most 
of them : and the few who leave the beaten 
road, are too apt to follow those who deal in 
paradoxes and ill-grounded conjectures, who, 
of all others,are least fit to be trusted in this pro¬ 
vince, having previously espoused some hypothe¬ 
sis of their own, to which they are for making 
all things Wend. And if to these observations we 
add the difference, that is often found among 
commentators of superior classes and abilities, 
a conscientious clergyman Vill hardly he able 
to make himself easy without going to the foun¬ 
tain head,'and einployinghis own eyes and under¬ 
standing in a disquisition: where it is of so much 
eonsfcqiienee, both to himself and his flock, that 
he should not be misled or imposed upon. 

I hat e the charity to believe, that if many 
of'thbse superficial and illiterate men, who set 
I- c 
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up for teachers in these latter times, were ap¬ 
prized how different the sense of some scriptures 
would appear to them if they understood the 
originals,’ from what they take it to be, they 
would see their undertakings in a light which 
would for ever deter them from pursuing them 
farther. 

Surely it is but a necessary caution, that this 
which we call temerity in these men, and, which, 
if they knew to what it tends, they among them 
who mean the best, would probably condemn, 
should be no part of our reproach. We can 
neither wonder, nor justly complain, if we are 
found incapable of satisfying well disposed in¬ 
quirers, or qualified only to give them weak 
and trifling answers to the scruples and difficul¬ 
ties they have to propose :—we cannot wonder 
I say, that, in such cases, they should leave us 
for others who will entertain their taste at least, 
whether they enlighten their understandings, or 
not. 

2. To the knowledge of the learned languages 
should be added a competent acquaintance 
with the principles, manners, and popular cus¬ 
toms of the jewish aud heathen world, particu¬ 
larly at the time when the gospel was preached 
to them by our Saviour and his apostles. The 
jewish and ethnic histories, and other memo¬ 
rials of antiquity tvhich are come down to us, 
give very considerable light into these matters; 
though, it must be owned and regretted, not 
sufficient to afford a complete solution of every 
difficulty that occurs in the sacred volumes ; 
and some expressions, both in the Old and New 
Testament, will probably still remain in obscu- 
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rity till the day of final revelatiyn, for want 
of some farther elucidation of this sort. What re ¬ 
mains, however, is abundantly sufficient for the 
most necessary and important of out purposes ; 
and any one who sets up for an. interpreter of 
the scriptures without knowing where to find 
it, or how to make use of it, must perform his 
task very imperfectly.* The sacred writings 
abound in allusions to the peculiarities of the 
men to whom, and the times in which the pro¬ 
phets first, and afterwards Christ and his apos¬ 
tles preached the word of God : and whoever is 
not apprized of these, will, in numberless in¬ 
stances, remain ignorant of the force of their 
arguments, as well as want the necessary illus¬ 
tration of their doctrines, f It is undoubtedly 
for want of attention to this peculiarity, that 
the case of faith and works, treated of by St. 
Paul in his epistles, particularly those to the 
Romans and Galatians, with especial reference 
to a mistaken confidence of the Jews in the 
virtue of their ritual, has been unreasonably ex¬ 
tended to good works of all complexions; even 
so far by some, as totally to exclude cvange/i~ 

* Quod literas ita mifeeo prophanas, ut facras illuflrent, id nec 
quis iiicufet, mil qui, citra illaruraopcm omnia in his undequaqtte in- 
tciiigi pufle imperitus, atqtte idem perquam morosus (ne quid gravius 
dicam) opinetur; id quod a;vi nottri pervicacium Cathurorum non- 
nuilis vifum efl. Sdden.de DisSyris. prtefat. 

+ Towards the explanation of th.efe alluftons in the writings of tho 
evangelifls and apofiies, by fimilar paflages and expreilinns from 
Jewtih and Heathen writers, no commentator has tucceeded better 
than the late Profeffor Wetste in, whofe edition of the Greek 
Teftament, illultrated with parallel and explanatory citations of tliis 
kind, can hardly be commended beyond its merit. 

£ e2 
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cal obedience from all share in the justification 
of mau. # But, * 

3. That which will give the diligent and 
sensible feeder the clearest conception and the 
most comprehensive view of the sense of scrip¬ 
ture, is an attentive regard to the whole of 
God’s dispensation, from the fall of Man, to 
theaccomplishmcnt of his restoration in Christ. 
That is to say, a regard to the connexion and 
dependence of one part of this amazing plan 
with another ;—how particular institutions are 
adapted and varied according to the state of 
mankind at different periods of time;—by 
what gradual revelations, and seasonable de¬ 
duction the people of God were instructed, to 
what end and consummation divine providence 
was leading them, by so many miraculous in¬ 
terpositions in favour of them and their fore¬ 
fathers ;—how their condition was affeCted by 
such alterations in their policy and manners, 
as were either common to them yvith all other 
nations, or peculiar to their own particular 
genius and temper;—how their prejudices shif¬ 
ter] from a violent propensity to an unlawful 

* I; is however for the honour of our firII reformers to obferve, 
that St. Paul’s argument wa's urged home by them to thepapifts, with 
the utnv.'ft propriety. Ecckfiajlical works, under any JyJlem, 
have no more to do wiih jollification in Chrijl, than the works of the 
jfemjh ritual. Even alms, prayers, &c. when performed by num¬ 
ber, nieafure, and rule, in order to efcape purgatories of different, 
kinds, and by way of penance, atonement, and the like, degenerate 
into mere idle ceremonies, and are to be valued accordingly. And 
fucb were all the good works, of any reputation, In the church of 
Rome, at the time of the reformation : and fuchit fliould feem,they 
Hill continue to be ; as their modem manuals Hill reckon bath 'fins 
and good works by sevens. Th$ seven deadly fins, : iher seven 
works of Charity, &c. 1 
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-commerce with their Gentile neighbours, toas 
violent an attachment to their owh law ;—ami 
how wisely the.gsropbetic messages were suited 
to these several incidental changes. By these 
means we shalt find many things, which, as 
they stand alone, are obscure and unaccount ¬ 
able, cleared up, and rendered perfectly consis¬ 
tent by subsequent events and providences ; 
and shall perceive the whole co-operating by a 
disposition and harmony (inconceiveahle to 
those who only read and contemplate upon de¬ 
tached parts of scripture) towards the comple¬ 
tion of one grand design,--the meliorating the 
corruption of human nature, and providing in 
the best and wisest manner for the eternal hap¬ 
piness of the human race. . 

They who read the bible with this compass 
of reflection, will find, that, after all the most 
able and ingenious commentators have done, 
the scriptures are the best explainers of them¬ 
selves,* and that they seldom fail', in some pas- 

* Fallitur quifquis aliunde Chrlflianifmi formam petit qiiam Q 
feriptura canouica. Quantum cnim ab hujus puriiatc abfunl com- 
memarii? In hac nihil reperias non auguftum j inillis quam muita 
qua:- a philplbpltia, abhuinanacrationis atllimatione pendent, qua: cum 
judicio fpiritus prorl'us ex diametro pugnant.-— Ex 0rigeue li tollas 
inconcinnas allegorias, ei pliilolophicaruni fememiarum ly!v»m,quan- 
lujum erit rcliquum ? Et tamen bunt auloiein magno coucenfu 
fequuntur Grttci , et ex Latinis, qui videntm e(Te columnar, Am- 
irofius et Hieronymus. Poll bos fere, quo quifque recemior eft, 
eo eft infincerior ; degeneravitque tandem dil'ciplina Cbrilliana in 
fch.olafticas, ritigas, de quibus dubit^s, imphe tnagis fint.au llulia;., Hre- 
viter, fieii nequit, quit* cau<o, etwtn fcepe iniponam human* 

feripta. mei.a.\cthon, Loc. Com .—Had this excellent man 
lived to thefe days, be would have owned that commentators have fuc- 
eeded thefe,* of’ a better complexion. But bis cautions atre-not- nn- 
feafotabje even.fopthfprefent times, • , 
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sages, to clear up or account for what may ap¬ 
pear difficult; dark, and embarrassed in others. 
One may venture to promise that, by this com¬ 
prehensive attention,a fund of scriptural know¬ 
ledge may be acquired by those who under¬ 
stand only their mother tongue, to a degree 
which would exceed the proficiency even of 
scholars, who either confine their studies and 
inquiries to particular books or portions of holy 
writ, or extend them farther without consider¬ 
ing the times and characters to which particu¬ 
lar revelations are adapted, and the relation 
they have to others which preceded them, or 
were to follow them. Our translation, it is 
true, is faulty in many respe$s, and seems to 
call upon those in authority fora careful and 
accurate revision : but, with all its faults, it 
leaves the scope and progression of the Crea¬ 
tor’s grand dispensation sufficiently discernible 
and coherent to a diligent and capable reader, 
even without those helps which have been ad¬ 
ded from the revival and improvement of sound 
literature since the beginning of the fifteenth 


century. 

4. There still remains to be mentioned, my 
Reverend Brethren, another sort of prepara¬ 
tion, equally indispensable with any other, to¬ 
wards a right understanding of the word of 
God, namely, the preparation of the heart ; an 
earnest desire to learn the will of God, as well 
for the guidance and direction of our own con¬ 
versation, as for the information of others. Sin¬ 


cerity, an humble and docible spirit, and a love 
of truth, are necessary preparatives for our own 
proficiency; and to communicate what we thus 
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learn with a proper effect, our warmest affec¬ 
tions should be interested for the’ present and 
future welfare of those to whom mt, stand in 
the relation of pastors and teachers. Our in¬ 
structions should be given with a freedom and 
singleness of heart, evidencing our entire con¬ 
viction, in the first place, of the truth and im¬ 
portance of what we have to deliver, and after¬ 
wards our total detachment from all views of 
filthy lucre and vain glory, and from every 
taint of partiality and hypocrisy. What won¬ 
der the sacred oracles should be obscure, diffi¬ 
cult, and unintelligible to him, whose mind is 
unimpressed with a sense of heavenly things ? 
Or what fruit can we expeCt should he brought 
forth by a people who are led, by the indolence 
and indifference of their pastors, to conceive 
that the care oftheii future happiness may well 
he postponed to the cultivation of their interests 
in the present life ? In the midst,indeed, of the 
various infirmities, temptations, and delusions 
with which we are all of us beset, there is no 
keeping up the seriousness and recollection re¬ 
quisite to the due discharge of our pastoral ob¬ 
ligations, without the aid of that good spirit of 
God, which is distinguished from all other 
spiritsby the gracious characters of truth,purity, 
peace, and love. Here must be our refuge, 
and from hence must we look for lightand con¬ 
solation in all our doubts and obscurities, for 
strength in all our weaknesses, and support in 
all our conflicts. The prayer of the Psalmist, 
Open thou mine eyes, that I may see the won - 
derous things of thy law, should be ever in our 
hearts, when the scriptures are in our hands.* 

* Pfalm cxix. 18 . 
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The apostle Paul makes it a part of his earnest 
prayers to God that the understanding of those 
to whom he wrote Iris epistles might be en¬ 
lightened,thvd they might he able to comprehend 
the full compass and extent of the lore of God 
in Christ, the hope of his calling , the riches of 
his inheritance , and the exceeding greatness of 
his poxcer towards them that believe.* As if 
he had been sensible that, without such vouch- 
safement, his own incessant labours, added to 
his consummate abilities, would be in vain. 
How much more necessary must the like sup¬ 
plications' be for us, to whom the ministration 
of the word is committed under so many disad¬ 
vantages, and who have not only our own 
private occasions to supply, but a sufficient 
fund to provide for the necessities of those un¬ 
der our care, whose capacities and dispositions 
require edification with an almost infinite va¬ 
riety of circumstances ? 

But after all, as the gifts and talents of man¬ 
kind infinitely vary, and as different men may- 
lake equal pains with very unequal portions of 
natural apprehension and sagacity, and conse¬ 
quently with very unequal improvement and 
success, the surest way of deriving a blessing 
upon our labours, is to shew, by our own prac¬ 
tice, that we are under the conviction and in¬ 
fluence of our own knowledge and principles. 
A holy life and conversation, the fruits of an 
honest and good heart, will oftentimes adorn 
doCtrines which would by no means stand the 
test, either of scripture or sound reason, were 


* Ephcg.i, 16, 19, andiii. 13, J9. Compare alto Co!, i. 9. 
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they to be examined by tlie’rigid r'ules of accu¬ 
rate learning and criticism. Thetg are pious 
and virtuous souls of all seCts and parties, 
■whose examples are without blemish, from 
which more edification will certainly arise to a 
majority of those who are in the class of ficar- 
ers, than would, in any case, from the most 
curious detail of rules and principles, that 
should want that kind of illustration. There 
is indeed a presumption beforehand, that he 
who does not make the word of God a lantern 
unto his feet, and, a light unto his paths, will 
never be able to hold forth any genuine expla¬ 
nation of it for the benefit of others. Some in¬ 
deed have been known to be very able and in¬ 
telligent teachers of others, who have had all 
the outward tokens, at least, of being reproba¬ 
tes themselves ; but such instances are rare ; 
and few will think of profiting by documents 
which appear to make no manner of impression 
upon the man who delivers them. It is indeed 
hard to conceive, that he who is conscious of 
his counteracting the will of his master in the 
general tenor of his own conversation, should 
have either the honesty or the assurance to 
press the strict observation of Christian pu¬ 
rity, and Christian obedience, upon his fellow- 
servants. 

This case is bad enough. But there is an¬ 
other still worse. Profligacy, I trust, is the 
characteristic of very few of the clergy. It is 
more generally laid to our account, that (with 
more decent appearances indeed) we betray a 
greater attachment to secular pursuits and gra- 

F f 
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tifications, than is consistent either with the 
nature, the design, or the proper occupations 
of our function. The real disparagement this 
brings upon religion in general, and our own. 
profession in particular, is, I am afraid, the less 
understood, upon account of the indulgence 
and incouragcmcnt this kind of motley charac¬ 
ter finds with the fashionable public. It Js, 
however, a very serious question, “Is such 
conformity to the world, in men who have ta¬ 
ken upon them to do the work of Evangelists, 
agreeable to the nature of that trust upon the 
terms of the gospel, or even to the stipulations 
they make with the church by which they are 
sent out ?” A plain state of the case, and the 
plain sense of the commandment declare it is 
not. But when men have the double tempta¬ 
tion before them, of gratifying their passions, 
and of supporting their estimation by a seeming 
consistency of character, how natural is it for 
them to warp and wrest the strict precepts of 
the gospel, to some specious agreement with 
the loose morality exemplified in their worldly 
conduft. Ilow necessary, to excuse the licen¬ 
tiousness of their patrons and abettors, by the 
same sort of casuistry, which they suppose 
will justify themselves? Is there not room 
for more than a suspicion that this is too fre¬ 
quently done? Is it not done in many popu¬ 
lar discourses every day, which receive their 
applause from no greater merit, than a certain 
dexterity in accommodating the maxims of 
Christanity to the taste and sentiments of the 
dissipated and artificial leaders of public 
fashion ? Sure I am, it is safer to commit a 
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simple-minded people to an immdval teacher, 
who fairly and openly contrasts h>% own irre¬ 
gularities with the plain undisguised word of 
God, than to hypocrites and sycophants, who 
so basely corrupt the fountains of truth, and 
lull themselves and others into so fatal a lethar¬ 
gy. There is no great hazard in saying that 
the mischief that is done, and the obstruction 
that is given to the influence of christanity, 
even by the illiterate visionaries of these times, 
is much less than what is occasioned by handling 
the r cord of God deceitfully. Enthusiasts may 
be ignorant, they may be extravagant and 
widely mistaken : but they may be honest, and 
zealously afleCted for the glory of God, and 
the good of men’s souls ; and while that is the 
case, there is no reason to fear they will give 
any man room to hope that he will be accepted 
by God as a good Christian, who leads the life 
of an unbelieving pagan. In one word, my 
Reverend Brethren, whatever colours may be 
put upon the practice I am now censuring, by 
those who, for divers reasons, love to have reli¬ 
gion so represented, lam sure you will agree with 
me, that the great importance of our calling, 
and the pressing obligations that we should he 
faithful in discharging the duties of it, leave 
no room to doubt, hut a severe wo will he the 
portion of those by whom such offences come. 


FINIS, 


c*. f/ower 9 Cambridge* ] 





